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“My great object was to do serious injury to Democracy.” 
Letter of Captain Marryatt, R. N., to the Edinburgh Review. 


Ix this reading age, and when the cir- 
culation of books is growing every day 
more general, by the increasing appe- 
tite for knowledge, national courtesy 
has become of the greatest consequence 
tothe peace of the civilized world. I 
do not merely speak of courtesy be- 
tween governments in their diplomatic 
jatercourse, bat of literary courtesy 
among the writers of different nations 
in speaking of each other. Hostilities 
between nations are not alone produced 
by opposite interests or reciprocal in- 
juries. To insult their pride or wound 
their feelings by sarcasm, sneering, 
and imputations of corruption, coward- 
ice, or degeneracy, if it does not pro- 
duce immediate war, will most assured- 
lylead to the adoption of an unfriendly 
policy, which is ever a source of strife 
and contention. Abuse or slander is 
also sure to provoke retaliation, and in 
this manner nations become insensibly 
alienated from each other, not so much 
by an opposition of interests, or a col- 
lision of conflicting claims, as from the 
fact of their having long been engaged 
ina war of words, which has at length 
resulted in a settled, inveterate an- 
tipathy, rankling in the hearts of an 
entire people, and manifesting itself by 
aseries of insults and injuries. The 
hereditary ill blood which has so long 
subsisted between France and England, 
does not alone originate in the recollec- 





tion of past injuries inflicted on each 
other during the wars of the Edwards 
and Henries, or in that jealous rivalry, 
naturally produced by their juxta-posi- 
tion towards each other. It may, in a 
considerable degree, be traced to that 
torrent of persevering, inveterate ridi- 
eule and obloquy which the British 
press has for ages past perpetually 
poured out against the morals, manners, 
habits, and character of the French 
nation, and which the latter has retort- 
ed in like manner, though with more 
wit and Jess bitterness. 

History abounds with wars occasion- 
ed by scurrilous libels, malignant jests, 
or unlucky caricatures on monarchs, 
ministers, their wives or their mistress- 
es, whose mortified pride or wounded 
vanity stood in the place of the national 
honor and interests, and led either to 
actual hostilities, or a change of policy 
which involved in its consequences de- 
structive wars, productive of incalcula- 
ble misery and bloodshed. Itis matter 
of history that a Dutch painting repre- 
senting Charles the Second of England 
in a ludicrous attitude, was one of the 
leading causes which occasioned that 
long succession of bloody naval con- 
tests, which ended in wresting the tri- 
dent of the ocean from Holland, and 
placing it for ages in the grasp of Eng- 
land. It is only necessary to refer 
generally to the secret memoirs of 
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courts, which have found their way to 
the world, for innumerable examples, 
to prove that great as well as little 
events arise from trifling causes ; and 
that offences which, among private 
individuals, end either in a duel, a box- 
ing, or a scolding match, when occur- 
ring between kings, or those who direct 
their councils, are the precursors of the 
sacrifice of nations. 

These observations equally apply to 
free governments, which are naturally 
high spirited, and consequently keenly 
susceptible to insult and ridicule. Still 
more directly and forcibly do they ap- 
ply to the people of the United States, 
who are placed in a singular situation 
in respect to the governments of Europe, 
and most especially that of England, 
which exposes them to a peculiar and 
persevering system of attack through 
the medium of a press exercising a 
wide and vast influence throughout all 
Christendom. Conspicuous as the file- 
leader in that great struggle now going 
on in the civilized world, between the 
people and their hereditary rulers—a 
contest which must end in riveting the 
fetters of the one, or prostrating the 
ancient pretensions of the other—the 
United States come in for a great share 
of that obloquy which is the joint off- 
spring of the indignation and the 
fears of all that powerful combination 
which is interested in maintaining the 
old system of time-hallowed 
Their example and their fate will be in 
a great measure decisive of the con- 
test. If the system they have adopt- 
ed and which rests entirely on the 
capacity of an intelligent people for 
self-government, should be exemplified 
in its consequences, by the spectacle 
of a great and 
simple, manly, and virtuous habits, 
brave and intelligent, prompt to resist 
oppression, yet obedient to the laws 
emanating from themselves, and unit- 
ed in the bonds of affection as well 
as interest—such a spectacle will de- 
monstrate the vast advantages of a 
government of the people, ona scale 
so magnificent, that the eyes of man- 
kind ean no longer be blinded to a clear 
perception of its superiority. If, on 


abuses. 


prosperous 


the contrary, it shall be found degrad- 
ing as well as demoralising in its eflects, 
and productive, not of universal eleva- 
tion, but universal degeneracy of mo- 
rals, manners, and piety, then will it 
behoove the rational portion of man- 
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kind to bow their necks to the yoke of 
kings, and seek in contented apathy. 
that happiness which they cannot find 
in a sphere which gives free exer. 
cise to the energies of their minds, the 
activity of their bodies. 

This peculiar position has exposed 
the United States to a cross-fire from 
all quarters. Both people and goyerp. 
ment have been equally assailed with- 
out discrimination and without merey, 
The former have been held up to the 
scorn and abhorrence of mankind, ag 
monsters of rudeness, ignorance, cor. 
ruption, and impiety, all which, the ad. 
vocates of monarchy and _ hereditary 
distinctions maintain, are, to use the 
words of a polite British critic, “ The 
spawn of Democracy.” If the Lop 
don Quarterly, and a great majority 
of British travellers are to be believed, 
they are in such a state of vice and 
degeneracy, so void of integrity, s9 
entirely divested of all respect for the 
laws of man, all reverence for the com. 
mandments of God, that if these aceu- 
sations were true, nothing like the so. 
cial state, or an organized government, 
could possibly subsist among a people 
so utterly demoralized. The latter 
has been in like manner, and from the 
same quarter, held up to the contempla- 
tion of the world, as presenting in its 
operation all the Symptoms of a union 
of the extravagances of youth with 
the vices and infirmities of age, rotten 
before it is ripe, and exhibiting a de- 
testable combination, not only of oppo- 
but incompatible, irreconcilable 
bad qualities, never before known in 
the progress of man. 

In addition to all these base and ma- 
lignant the writers to 
whom I have referred, consulting their 
personal interests, their wishes, appre- 
hensions, and antipathies, have aspired 
to the gift of prophecy in treating of 
the United States, one class contenting 
itself with predicting the speedy disse- 
lution of the Confederacy, and the utter 
failure of the great experiment of self- 
government ; the other denouncing wo 
and vengeance on a people who have 
dared to abjure “ The Lord’s anointed,” 
and set up patriotism instead of loyalty 
as their idol. It is only necessary to 
refer to a late number of the London 
Quarterly Review, for an example of 
the spirit which pervades the great 
mass of British criticism, and to Cap 
tains Hall and Marryatt, Lieutenant 


site, 


accusatious, 
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De Roos, the Reverend Mr. Fidler, 
Mr. Dickens, and indeed the entire 
cass, with here and there a solitary 
exception, for ample and decisive proofs 
of that utter want of gentlemanly can- 
dor, that total disregard to truth, and 
that absence of all literary courtesy, 
which not only forms the great charac- 
teristic of British travellers, but of the 
British press in general, in regard to 
the United States especially. 

There is probably no people under 
the sun, not excepting those of Eng- 
jand, more susceptible to ridicule, sar- 
casm, slander, and misrepresentation, 
than those of the United States, and 
this acute sense of feeling is perfectly 
natural. ‘I'o abuse their government 
js to abuse themselves, for they are the 
sovereign. ‘To assault the national 
character is to attack every man per- 
sonally, for every man feels himself a 
constituent part of the nation, having 
an interest in the great joint-stock as- 
sociation, a perceptible, tangible share 
jn its honor and its shame. This sus- 
ceptibility is heightened by other con- 
siderations. ‘The people of the United 


States feel and understand that they are 
singled out from the rest of mankind by 


British critics, British travellers, and 
the British press in general, as the 
peculiar objects of their hostility. They 
know that this is a deadly warfare, not 
only on their national character, but the 
principles of that government, the 
essential powers of which are exer- 
cised by themselves. ‘They know that 
when the London Quarterly lets loose 
periodically an ebullition of monstrous 
indiscriminate slanders and abuse, far 
less disgraceful to them than to the na- 
tion where they originate and are pa- 
tronised, that it is not merely the sple- 
netic offspring of a dark day in No- 
vember, or a sudden fit of irritability, 
but the deliberate effusion of studied 
malice, stimulated by long cherished 
national antipathies, and rewarded by 
government patronage. ‘They know 
that this Review is the acknowledged 
and notorious organ of the sovereign, 
the ministry, the aristocracy, and the 
Chareh of England. It is not simply 
that Mr. Foster, or whoever else may 
claim the honor of being the most con- 
summate national b):el:gnard in exist- 
ence—it is not that i.e author of this 
masterly specimen of the classical style 
of Billingsgate has thought proper to 
indulge his ruling propensity at their 
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expense. This would be the mere 
offence of a contemptible individual, 
and as such beneath their notice. But 
when the political organ and mouth- 
piece of the sovereign, the ministry, 
the aristocracy and the Charch of Eng- 
land, carrying with it a portion of the 
influence and authority of the mighty 
power they represent, indulges itself 
in such gross and discreditable libels 
on a whole people and their govern- 
ment, themselves and their forefathers, 
it becomes a national offence, and natu- 
rally excites national indignation. 

When, too, the British travellers in 
the United States, send forth among 
their countrymen and the world, slan- 
ders only less offensive than those of 
the inimitable blackguard of the London 
Quarterly, because they feel some 
slight degree of personal responsibili- 
ty, we very well know it is not that 
they carried across the Atlantic a 
peevish recollection of the bad roads, 
bad dinners, scarcity of towels and 
wash-hand basins, putting knives in 
our mouths in steamboats, as Mr. Dick- 
ens complains; eating mustard at 
breakfast, as Colonel Hamilton al- 
leges ; or expectorating irreverently, as 
all British travellers unite in affirming. 
We know it is in pursuance of a settled 
aim and settled poticy, that of render- 
ing our morals, sur institutions, and 
our government, “detestable and igno- 
minious in the eyes of the world; ex- 
amples to be avoided rather than imi- 
tated—in short, as the gallant Captain 
Marryatt discloses with such almost 
infantile candor and simplicity in his 
letter to the Edinburgh Review, it is that 
“ their object,” like that of the Captain, 
‘* was to do serious injury to Democra- 
cy ;” the plain English of which is, to 
sacrifice truth, honor, justice, and na- 
tional courtesy, at the shrine of a deep- 
rooted antipathy to our country, its citi- 
zens, its institutions, and its govern- 
ment. 

The people of the United States, 
when they exhibit a just indignation 
under these perpetual assaults on their 
good name, are taunted with being a 
thin-skinned race, who wince on being 
tickled with straws, or having a finger 
pointed at them, as if this national 
slander was mere “ gentlemanly recre- 
ation,” and there was no offence in be- 
ing branded with every epithet of oppro- 
brium and scorn. For my part, I hope 
never to see the day when they shall be 
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insensible to the ill, or indifferent to the 
good, opinion of the world, for, in my 
view, such apathy is much oftener the 
indication of a character not worth pre- 
serving, than of one conscious of being 
above reproach. Occasionally, indeed, 
we are soothed by some condescending 
British reviewer, with the assurance 
that these repeated assaults are to be 
considered as testimonials of our grow- 
ing importance in the world. This is 
doubtless very consoling. It is as ifa 
lordly bully should knock down and 
trample under foot a poor untitled re- 
publican, and attempt to reconcile him 
to the indignity by saying, “ My good 
friend, what are you complaining about ? 
You ought to be much obliged to me ; 
it is a proof that I consider vou worthy 
of my notice.” 

We are told also, that we ought to 
consider ourselves under great obli- 
gations to these British reviewers and 
travellers, who take such unweari- 
ed pains to point out our faults and de- 
formities ; that instead of flying into a 
passion and retorting these accusations, 
we should pull off our hats, make them 
a profound bow, and thank them for the 
trouble they take with us. All they 


wish is to raise us up to the standard 
of human nature, below which we have 


so deplorably fallen. ‘This, however, 
I must respectfully suggest, is not the 
best mode in the world of correcting 
faults or curing errors. If I do not 
mistake my countrymen exceedingly, 
they would patiently listen to and be 
benefited by suggestions made in a 
spirit of good-natured candor. But the 
strictures of these writers are not the 
admonitions of a friend; they are the 
splenetic accusations of a bitter and ma- 
lignant enemy, for the sole purpose of 
blasting our good name in the estima- 
tion of the world, and throwing obloquy 
on our institutions and government. 
The first words of the British critic 
indicate that we are about to encounter 
a foe ; and the first page of a British 
traveller announces at once the spirit 
by which he is inspired. We feel in- 
stinctively, that a stranger has been 
among us to spy out and exaggerate 
our foibles, faults, and weaknesses ; to 
take advantage of our frankness and 
hospitality for the purpose of assailing 
us with sarcasm, ridicule, misrepresen- 
tation, and slander; to peep behind our 
doors, look under our beds, pry into our 
closets, and become the pimp of scan- 
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dal for the purpose of collecting a mags 
of insignificant trash, which he me 
pervert to the dastardly, malignant pur. 
pose of administering to the imaginary 
superiority of one nation, by pointin 
out the imaginary inferiority of another 
They know that the sole object of these 
travellers in visiting the United States 
is to concoct a book that will be popu- 
Jar at home, which they can only do 
following the example of the gallant 
Captain Marryatt, R. N., as disclosed 
with such amiable simplicity and frank. 
ness, in his letter to the Edinburgh 
Review, when he says, ** My great ob. 
ject was to do serious injury to Demo. 
eracy.” 

Hence, the people of the United 
States are little likely to receive any 
benefit from being told of their faults, 
real or imaginary, by such monitors ag 
those who virtually say to them, “My 
good friends, you are a pack of gouging, 
spitting, boasting, ignorant, dishonest, 
impious, rascally Republicans, who 
are going headlong into anarchy and 
ruin. This you can’t deny, for we all 
agree in that particular. Now I] am 
come on purpose to give you some good 
advice, namely, as soon as possible to 
discard your contemptible government, 
which in fact is no government at all, 
and return to the good old system of 
hereditary kings, hereditary nobility, 
and an established church. Above all, 
I advise you to abandon that disgust 
ing, degrading, and abominable system 
of equality, the invariable tendency of 
which is to make all men equally vul- 
gar, ignorant, and independent. Do 
this, my good friends, and there is 
some ground for hoping you will ia 
time cease to be such a contemptible, 
degraded nation of gouging, spitting, 
boasting, ignorant, dishonest, impious 
cowards, as I am sorry to say you are 
at present.” 

Surely this is not the way to disei- 
pline grown up nations, correct their 
faults, or cure their foibles. The pride 
of human nature, however degraded, 
revolts at such a course of culture, 
which begins by wounding the feelings, 
and ends by generating an obstinate 
perseverance in error, rather than 3 
disposition to reform. Yet this is the 
mode adopted by a great portion of 
British writers, and most especially 
British travellers, the latter of whom, 
from time to time, come among us, a8 
it were seeking whom they shall de- 
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your; receive our homage, partake our 
hospitalities, and despise us for that 
miserable subserviency by which we so 
gften degrade ourselves. It is not, 
however, my design to intimate that 
this absurd homage, which reminds me 
ofacircle of Indians offering incense 
toabear, or these liberal hospitalities, 
should operate as a bribe for the sup- 
ression of their opinions. Still, I con- 
fess | cannot help despising a man from 
the bottom of my soul, who visits this 
country with a premeditated design of 
libelling it, and yet not only accepts, 
but courts the attention of those he af- 
fects to despise. One who sits down 
at the table of his liberal entertainer, to 

rtake of his fare, and share in his so- 
cial enjoyments, not asa friendly guest, 
but as an insidious, malignant spy, 
watching with ceaseless assiduity for 
some trifling lapse of etiquette, some 
insignificant departure from those arbi- 
trary modes which he is pleased to 
consider the standard of taste, the cri- 
terion of refinement, and which he 
may trumpet to the world as the vulgar 
“spawn of Democracy.” 

These travelling spies, however, by 
no means confine themselves to stric- 
tures on manners. Not only these, but 
morals and religion are subjected to the 
ordeal of their infallibility. All our al- 
leged deficiencies in these, are invaria- 
bly ascribed to the baleful influence of 
Democracy. I wish to avoid touching 
in the slightest degree on our party 
names and party distinctions, as my ob- 
ject in this essay is strictly and purely 
national. But, at the same time, I 
must take leave to observe, that the 
government of the United States is a 
Representative Democracy. Whatever 
may be the minor points of difference 
between the different parties, all, 1 pre- 
sume, agree that the people are the 
sovereigns here, and, therefore, our 
government and people are Democrat- 
ic. To vilify Democracy is, for this 
reason, to attack the character of the 
people and the institutions, nay, the fun- 
damental principles of their govern- 
ment; and although those who may 
have adopted a different designation for 
the purpose of distinction in domestic 
political contests, may flatter themselves 
they are not included in these general 
denunciations of Democracy, they have 
only to go abroad and learn better. 
They may then see if any one will in- 
quire to what party they belong, or 
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whether they are Democrats or Feder- 
alists. So far from this, they will find 
themselves confounded with their coun- 
try and government, and partake in the 
common defamation, whatever they 
may call themselves. For my part, I 
wish to Heaven, that as every sailor 
considers himself “ all one as a piece of 
his ship,” so every citizen of the Uni- 
ted States would feel himself a part of 
his country, whoever is at the helm. 
No man can divest himself of his iden- 
tity with his country. The place of 
his birth is his destiny, and though he 
may change his allegiance, he cannot 
be born again. And if he could, I, for 
one, should feel little respect for any 
man who, either at home or abroad, 
would meanly shrink from all responsi- 
bility for his country or government, 
and sneak into innocence at their ex- 
pense, by saying, “‘ You cannot charge 
me with being a party to these delin- 
quencies. I was opposed to all this; 
but the fact is, a great majority of my 
countrymen are a pack of vulgar, igno- 
rant, self-sufficient, self-willed block- 
heads, and I wash my hands of all 
their proceedings.” I am told that 
some such excuse as this is not un- 
frequently urged by our expatriated 
countrymen abroad, who doubtless are 
not aware that it subjects them equally 
to the indignation of their fellow-citi- 
zens, and the contempt of foreigners. 
It may not be useless, at least not in- 
curious, to trace this torrent of defam- 
ation to its original sources. This 
muddy stream began to flow in all its 
exuberance, at the commencement of 
the great struggle of the British colo- 
nies with the mother country. The 
people of the former had been occa- 
sionally charged, long before that pe- 
riod, with aiming at independence, and 
reproached on that head by the British 
Press; but in general, it may be said, 
that under the colonial system, the na- 
tive inhabitants were merely treated 
with a supercilious haughtiness, par- 
taking of downright contempt. It was 
not until they began to excite the 
fears of England, that they arrived 
at the dignity of being hated, and 
consequently abused. Then com- 
menced a war of the Press of that 
country against this, and since that 
time, it may be truly said, we have 
never received a good word from our 
benign Mother, except when she had 
a point to gain, or when we merited her 
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contempt by some act of mean subserv- 
iency. For a long time, as will appear 
from the pamphlets and public papers 
of that period, the colonies did not re- 
tort upon England the slanders she 
poured on their heads. Even when on 
the eve of opposition by arms, they 
preserved towards her a decorous and 
humble tone. Their petitions and re- 
monstrances exhibit the most manly 
exposition of the grievances under 
which they labored, without a single 
instance of a departure from the strict- 
est decorum and respect, although the 
people, whose wrongs they set forth, 
had seen their representations so fre- 
quently treated with contumely and 
neglect. 

t was not until, in the course of the 
struggle, the people of the United 
States had been assailed by a species 
of warfare disgraceful to the age, and 
to the nation which practised it, and 
scourged at the same time by a succes- 
sion of libels on their cause and their 
country, that in a moment of irritation 
under these accumulated wrongs and 
insults, they began to retort on the ag- 

essor by stigmatizingherinturn. The 

eclaration of Independence was the 
first attempt at retaliation. It was 
then, and not before, that they began to 
exhibit those strong feelings of dislike 
with which they have been ever since 
reproached, by a parent, who is every 
day giving them additional provocation. 
It cannot be denied that England has 
some cause to dislike usin turn. The 
events which accompanied and suc- 
ceeded the Revolution, administer little 
to the self-complacency of English- 
men. England was foiled in the con- 
test. She gained no glory, and Jost an 
empire. This was certainly not caleu- 
lated to awaken any special good will 
towards her successful opponent ; and 
no citizen of the United States would 
have a right to complain, that the proud 
parent is not yet thoroughly reconciled 
to her refractory offspring. 1, for one, 
consider it inthe common 
nature ; for certainly the recollection 
of injuries, whether received or inflict- 
ed, is not the best foundation in the 
world, for a cordial and enduring friend- 
ship. All we have a right to complain 
of, is, not that our good parent does not 
love us, but that this ancient grudge is 
not manifested in a manner becoming 
in a great and magnanimous nation, 
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but rather in the spirit of a superag. 
nuated virago, 

The war of 1812 still further aggre. 
vated and accumulated the fund of 
grievances on the part of England 
She gained nothing on the land, and log 
everything by sea. The war cop. 
menced on her part with victory, and 
ended in a defeat which furnishes q 
melancholy counterpoise to Agincourt 
and Poictiers. She received a deep, 
if not incurable wound, where she wag 
most vulnerable and susceptible. She 
was stript of that treasure of naval re. 
nown, which she most prized, and had 
most reason to prize ; and centuries of 
glory were laid low when the red erogs, 
time after time successively, struck to 
the stripes and stars. In that war she 
gained nothing, and lost everything for 
which she contended. And it would 
seem that her only consolation under 
an accumulation of naval defeats, was 
in measuring the dimensions of ou 
ships of war, weighing the bullets which 
had done such fearful execution, and 
counting double, the men who had 
gained such unaccountable victories, 
Among her other grievances, she lost 
all the pleasure derived frem Mr. Dib- 
din’s songs, celebrating the naval glories 
of England, which have never since 
been encored at the theatres, and haye 
become “ obsolete ideas.” Even“ Rule 
Britannia” has given place to “God 
save the Queen,” the latter being a 
very innocent, unexceptionable ditty, 
exciting no disagreeable reminiscences. 

These causes are unquestionably suf- 
ficient to account for the string of 
atrocious libels, the torrent of filthy 
abuse poured out against us by the Brit- 
ish press and London Quarterly Re- 
view, without the assumption that there 
is one word of truth in them, or that 
they furnish any justification whatever 
for such a tissue of gross, indiscrimi- 
nate charges against the character of 
the people of the United States, No- 
thing is indeed more easy than to find 
plenty of materials in the history of 
every nation under the sun, for ridicule 
and reproach. It is only to place to- 
gether in close juxtaposition all, or a 
portion of the crimes and follies of 
Kings, Ministers, nobles and people, du- 
ring a succession of ages, ascribe them 
to the nation collectively, and place the 
whole to the account of the nature and 
spirit of monarchy and aristoeracy ; and 
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if I chose to resort to such detestable 
drudgery, I could make out a case ten 
times a8 atrocious as that presented by 
the Billingsgate Quarterly. But I de- 
cline the task, at least for the present. 
Thetime may arrive when it will become 
my duty to inflict this just and severe 
retaliation. Bs 

| beg it may be distinctly understood, 
that I am merely stating facts, and 
drawing what I conceive fair deduc- 
tions. Iam not acting on the offen- 
sive, but defensive. My design was not 
jo administer new provocatives to na- 
tional antipathies, already sufficiently 

gravated, or pour oil ona flame al- 

ready perhaps unextinguishable. | 
wished to trace this opprobrious war of 
words, to its primary source, for the 
purpose of showing that it is not our 
delinquencies in manners, morals, hab- 
its, or religion, that have brought down 
upon our heads this shower of ridicule, 
sarcasm, invective and misrepresent- 
ation, but that it proceeds from ancient 
grudges engendered by the recollections 
ofthe past, combined with a settled poli- 
ey based on a determination, to use the 
words of Capt. Marryatt, “To do se- 
rious injury to Democracy.” In other 
words, if | may judge from the exam- 
ple of that gallant officer, whose pen 
has inflicted more wounds than his 
sword—misrepresenting facts ; trans- 
forming vague rumors into substantial 
truths; drawing general conclusions 
from solitary exceptions ; attacking our 
mustard pots ; reprehending the diaboli- 
cal and heathenish practice of using a 
steel knife instead of a silver fork ; 
fring great guns against tebacco quids ; 
denouncing us in the classical style of 
the old termagant of the Quarterly, as 
the gouging, spitting, ranting, roaring, 
cheating, lynching, spawn of Democra- 
cy; eating our dinners; drinking our 
wines, and paying us witha stab in the 
back at parting. 

Such appear to be the gallant Cap- 
tain’s notions of an orthodox book of 
travels in the United States. But he 
must not aspire to be the great original 
in this species of classical composition. 
We of this country had numerous sam- 
ples before. He is preceded by a 
string of once illustrious names long 
since lost in the vale of oblivion, and only 
remembered by the most inveterate anti- 
quaries. There was Ashe, and Jan- 
sen, and Parkinson, and Hall, and Tro!- 
lope, and De Roos, and Fidler, and a 
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long list of most impartial and philo- 
sophical scribes, all proceeding up- 
on the Captain’s great principle of 
“doing serious injury to Democra- 
ey.” If they disguised, disfigured, 
or caricatured the truth, or invented 
a little innocent falsehood in the 
way of pious fraud, it was doubtless 
with a view “to do serious injury to 
Democracy ;” if they amused them- 
selves in calling us hard names, or 
drawing exaggerated pictures discol- 
ored by every variety of prejudice and 
antipathy, it was doubtless “to do 
serious injury to Democracy ;” in 
short, every species of misrepresen- 
tation, every extravagance of carica- 
ture, every paltry ebullition of vindic- 
tive spleen, and every exhibition of 
dastardly malignity, is, according to 
the Captain’s code of morality, not only 
justifiable but praiseworthy, because 
calculated “to do serious injury to De- 
mocracy.” 

It is not unworthy of remark, that 
the officers of her Majesty’s Navy, 
have of late years greatly distinguish- 
ed themselves in this noble species of 
warfare. We have Capt. Hall, Capt. 
Marryatt, and Lieut. De Roos, each one 
animated by a most desperate and 
deadly valor in cannonading our Mus- 
tard Pots and Tobaeco Quids, eating 
our dinners and drinking our wine. 
This peculiar hostility on the part of 
the English naval heroes, is only to be 
rationally accounted for on the suppo- 
sition that they cherished a very un- 
pleasant recollection of certain events 
of the last war, and avenged them- 
selves in this heroic manner, according 
to the custom of their country. I have 
understood that Lieutenant De Roos was 
promoted immediately on announcing 
his great victory over the Mustard 
Pots and Tobacco Quids; but fame is 
silent as to the destinies of the two in- 
vincible captains. Considering the 
“serious injury to Democracy” they 
have both perpetrated, I cannot but 
think they merit particular patronage. 

Mr. Dickens—commonly called Boz 
—is, thus far, the last of this procession, 
which, like the posterity of Banquo, 
‘come like shadows, so depart.” Ican 
scarcely find in my heart to be angry 
with Boz. He came to this country 
to get a National Copyright Law, 
which would secure to him the profits 
of the sale of his works in the United 
States, and I wish with all my heart he 














had succeeded ; for it would have been 
at the same time an act of justice to 
both foreign and domestic authors, and 
rid the country of that inundation of 
cheap trash, more worthless than cheap, 
which is smothering our national lite- 
rature. He was received here, as if 
he were Milton or Shakspeare risen 
from the dead, and probably felt to- 
wards his votaries as the Egyptian Ox 
would have done had he been a rational 
being, when he saw himself adored as 
a God. Doubtless his own ideas of 
self-importance were strongly con- 
trasted by a corresponding contempt 
for his worshippers, inasmuch as the 
higher we soar, the more diminutive 
appears every object beneath us. 

Dickens is utterly disqualified for 
writing a book of travels. He deals 
only with atoms. He sees but one 
object at a time, and his mind is al- 
ways so intensely engaged in catching 
its most minute features, that its range 
is strictly confined to the individual 
rather than the species. He draws a 
single likeness with a strength and 
force of expression approaching to 
caricature, but is entirely incapable of 
either comprehending or depicting the 
features of a great nation. Such a 
task is far beyond the limits of his nar- 
row, circumscribed mind, which has 
ever been devoted to minutie. He 
did right to visit our lunatic asylums, 
poor-houses, and penitentiaries, for 
there he could find individual varieties 
of the human species, suited to the 
grasp cf his intellect, and the powers 
of his pen, which are strictly limited 
to the Pickwicks, the Sam Wellers, 
and Barnaby Rudges, he represents 
with such skill and fidelity. As an in- 
telligent, philosophical traveller, whose 
object is, or ought to be, to delineate 
the general features of a whole people, 
to weigh them in the balance and do 
justice to their good and bad qualities, 
he is utterly deficient, aud I should be 
tempted to wonder at his undertaking, 
or pretending to undertake, what was 
so far beyond the scope of his intellect, 
did I not know it is the custom of 
British travellers to pay their expenses 
at the cost of the reputation of their 
entertainers. 

Dickens left the United States with- 
out attaining his great object in coming, 
and has indulged a pettish, splenetic 
humor, which almost always defeats 
itself, by becoming obvious to the 
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reader. Had he succeeded in progyy. 
ing a National Copyright Law, which 
would have secured to him at least 4 
portion of the profits of the sale of his 
works in this country, it would have 
naturally occurred to him, that it wag 
for his interest to be on good terms 
with his transatlantic readers, and he 
would probably have treated them with 
more civility, had he made them the 
subject of his pen. As it is, so fa 
from having any feelings of kindness 
towards us, he is probably soured by 
disappointment, since the honor of 
being read and admired by a large por. 
tion of the people of the United § 
cannot, as his own lamentable eXxpe- 
rience is now teaching, keep an author 
out of jail. I do not censure him for 
being displeased with the result of his 
visit, but must take leave to express 
the opinion, that he ought not to have 
revenged himself by publishing a satire, 
and calling it a book of travels. Poor 
Dickens! he is now, it is said, in the 
King’s Bench Prison, after having con- 
tributed so much to the amusement of 
his fellow creatures; and one might 
make this circumstance a theme for de. 
claiming on the ingratitude of mankind, 
as well as the hard fate of Genius, were 
it not a solemn truth that neither money 
nor patronage can ward off the inflex- 
ible destiny of imprudence and extray- 
agance ; and that, to use the words of 
a celebrated writer, “* Those who in the 
confidence of superior capacity or at- 
tainments, disregard the common max- 
ims of life, will, sooner or Jater, learn 
from bitter experience, that a course of 
irregularity, long continued, will make 
knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and 
gen‘us contemptible.” 

I cannot but doubt the policy of 
England in thus discarding all literary 
courtesy towards the government and 
people of the United States. These 
repeated efforts “to do serious injury 
to Democracy,” are eminently ealeu- 
lated to revive and perpetuate the re- 
membrance of old grievances, which 
might be otherwise forgotten in another 
generation. The people of the United 
States all read the newspapers at least, 
and through their means become ac- 
quainted with the insults and slanders 
heaped upon them by the British press. 
All who have studied those features of 
our national character, which may be 
said to be universal, must know that 
we are even more susceptible to m- 
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sults than to injuries. Hence a libel 
on our national character, such as that 
jn the late London Quarterly Review, 
or such as may be seen in almost every 
English traveller through this country, 
makes @ far deeper and more lasting 
impression than the ravages committed 
jn the late war, or the burning of 
Washington. It is useless to expect 
that two nations speaking a common 
janguage, and having daily, nay hourly 
intercourse with each other, will ever 
be friends except in name, while one 
is perpetually offering new insults, and 
the other retorting them by indignant 
denial or angry recrimination. Neither 
kindred blood, a common origin, nor a 
common language, can stand such an 
ordeal; and it should not be forgotten 
that acerrima proximorum odia, 

The British press cannot write down 
thisgreat Confederacy. England can- 
not suppress our principles by her pen, 
any more than she can subjugate our 
country by her sword. Would it not 
then be a far more statesmanlike policy, 
looking to future consequences, to con- 
ciliate, or at least avoid new provoca- 
tives to that irritation which has 
never yet had time to subside. For 
my part, I verily believe we should love 
England if she would let us. But she 
will not let us. She has long since 
discarded, if she ever felt towards us, 
the feelings of a mother, yet affects to 
reproach us with having forgotten the 
duties of a child. She insults us daily 
through her press, yet affects to wonder 
weare angry. She professes to desire 
perpetual peace, yet is every day ex- 
citing those national feelings that never 
fail ultimately to lead to war. In short, 
itmay be said with perfect truth that 
never did one nation woo the friend- 
ship of another by such an unaccount- 
able and original mode of courtship. 
“My dear son Jonathan,” says the 
good lady mother, “I wish to keep up 
the relations of blood and friendship 
with you, though it must be confessed 
that you have been an undutiful young 
rascal. Come, receive my blessing, 
you gouging, spitting, lynching, igno- 
rant, boasting, self-sufficient, roaring, 
roystering, cheating, impious caitiff. 
You ought to have been gibbeted long 
ago. Good bye—bless you, my boy.” 
It seems to me that England should be 
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proud of this country, for with all its 
faults, it is a noble offspring, destined, 
in ages to come, to perpetuate the 
honors of the parent in a new world, 
long after she has descended to the 
tomb of nations. 

The United States are accused of 
being great boasters, after the manner 
of the mother country. But assuredly 
it is not a boast to say, it might be well 
for England to bear in mind that a for- 
midable rival, daily and rapidly acquiring 
new vigor and resources, is growing up 
in the Western hemisphere, under 
auspices which have almost reduced it 
to a demonstrative proposition, that in 
less than a century of continued union, 
she will stand where England now 
stands, at the head of commercial na- 
tions. It might be worth her while, at 
least, to use civil words towards this 
ominous competitor, notwithstanding 
the vehement desire “‘ to do serious in- 
jury to Democracy.” In a word—are 
we to be perpetual friends, or perpetual 
foes ; generous competitors in the race 
of prosperity and glory, or mean, ma- 
lignant rivals, undermining the interests 
of each other by every art of despica- 
ble policy, and venting our spleen 
through the press, without the manly 
courage to join issue with the sword ? 

The good man who looks to the peace 
of nations, as among the choicest bless- 
ings of a Beneficent Providence, the 
harbinger of plenty and security, can- 
not but regret this total absence of na- 
tional courtesy on the part of the Brit- 
ish press. Perhaps we are not much 
behindhand ; but let them set a good 
example before they reproach us with 
following a bad one. The day may 
not, perhaps, be far off, when the seed 
thus scattered with a proud and reck- 
less indifference, will ripen into a har- 
vest, not of grain, but of blood; and 
these long-continued aggressions on 
our pride and our patriotism, produce, 
or at least greatly aid in producing, 
feelings which, in their ultimate conse- 
quences, will involve the repose of both 
the Old and the New World. Mean- 


while, the United States, growing every 
hour greater in space, in numbers, in 
vigor, and the means of vindicating 
their good name, may, perhaps, say to 
themselves, in the words of the old 
Scottish motto—“ I pipe my TIME.” 











The Land of Dreams. 


THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


O! Lanp with flowers of fadeless beauty beaming, 
I seek thy blissful shore ; , 

How the glad rays,from out thy portals streaming, 

Welcome my steps once more ! 


































Aerial “— and forms of fancy’s painting, 
loat through the misty air: 

Pilgrim! upon Life’s rugged pathway fainting, 

Enter and slumber there ! 


Enter! the rest that toil and wo denied thee, 
Dwells in that pleasant land ; 

There friends of other days will sit beside thee, 

And clasp, in love, thy hand. 


Those who to thee were kind and gentle-hearted, 
Meet thee with dear delight, 

And cluster round, the lost ones, the departed, 

With brows of angel-light. 


Strains soft and low will soothe thee like the flowing 
Of Childhood’s loved streams : 

All things with mild and gentle light are glowing, 

Within the Land of Dreams. 


Friends, doomed by Fate's decrees to part for ever, 
Meet as in times of old ; 

There naught their tried and trusting faith can sever, 

Nor Love’s pure flame grow cold. 


The free, glad hearts of Childhood’s cloudless morning 
Beat in our breasts again ; 

The thoughts come back, that lit our spirit’s dawning, 
Like some remembered strain. 


How through its valleys swells the glorious sounding 
Of some young poet's lyre! 

How the glad strains, within its domes resounding, 

Kindle the spirit’s fire ! 


Oh! would, when sorrow palls my weary vision, 
When Life delights no more, 

I might, within its groves and bowers Elysian, 

Dream on and wake no more! 


Yet there’s a land where ne’er the spirit slumbers, 
But lives in waking bliss ; 

Where Life’s dull load no more its flight encumbers— 
A brighter land than this. 


More lasting love than gladdened our ideal 
With fair yet fleeting beams ; 
A purer bliss, a higher and more real, 
Than e’er we feel in dreams. 
J. Bayarp Taytor. 
Westchester, Pa. 








Ix a slight notice of Mr. Duer’s Lec- 
tures on Marine Insurance, contained 
jn our last number, we mentioned our 

rpose to make them, at another time, 
the occasion of some observations on 
the study and practice of the Law. 
Having now an opportunity, we pro- 
ceed with our purpose, not without 
some misgivings respecting the inter- 
est of the subject to general readers. 
The subject, however, really concerns 
the whole body social, although it 
yelates chiefly to one profession; for 
that one is intimately connected with 
all classes of people, and with civil 
government itself. 

What we are going to say may not 
accord exactly with einher the popular 
notions, or those which prevail among 
the legal profession; but we say it 
confidently, nevertheless, as the result 
of much reflection. Some persons 
Jook with jealousy upon the lawyers as 
aclass, and think that whatever they 
say of themselves, or of their science, 
should be received with a certain dis- 
trust; while there are others, who 
conceive that the law is perfect, and 
the profession as nearly so as it can be, 


in the nature of things. We are of 
neither class. We think the profes- 
sion does, at this time, hold certain 


grave errors, while we think, also, that 
itis naturally and in fact the first of 
professions, and its proper employ- 
ments the noblest which the citizen 
can exercise in a free state. 

It is changed, greatly changed, from 
what it was, whether for better or 
worse we need not inquire. They 
who can recollect the men of the 
last generation, will recall very dif- 
ferent figures from those which now 
oecupy the courts. To judge from 
the portraits and anecdotes of a re- 
moter period, the difference then was 
still greater. We have a certain 
veneration for an old-fashioned lawyer, 
such as we can ourselves recollect 
having seen in our boyhood. Well do 


we remember the powdered hair, the 
small-clothes, the silver knee-buckles, 
the silk stockings, the gold-headed 
cane, the steady, upright gait, the so- 
There was none of 


countenance. 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF THE LAW. 


the bustle of our period. Moderation 
and gravity were the two words written 
most strongly on the faces of the ven- 
erable men who walked quietly into 
court in the morning, spoke, when 
they had anything to say, earnestly 
and to the point, and then walked home 
as serene as they came. Some few por- 
traits of the old lawyers are still hang- 
ing in the court rooms, with their placid 
faces regarding the new spectacle, as if 
they searcely knew what to make of 
it. There is, for instance, a full length 
portrait of the late Abraham Van 
Vechten, hanging in the Supreme 
Court room at Albany; the exact 
image of the man, as we last saw him. 
Learned, good, venerable, you felt in- 
stinctively a respect for him. When 
we saw him last, he was arguing a 
motion before the Chancellor. His 
full Dutch face, his fine figure, for so 
old a man, his sonorous voice, deliber- 
ate utterance, and earnest logical argu- 
ment, made a strong impression on our 
then young imagination. Was he the 
last of his race ? 

The bar is now crowded with bus- 
tling and restless men. Those who 
have the best practice, are tasked 
almost beyond endurance. The mul- 
tiplication of law-books, and, above all, 
the multiplication of courts, have 
quadrupled their labors. The quiet, 
decorous manners, the gravity, and the 
solid learning, so often conjoined in a 
former generation, are now rarely seen 
together. A new race has sprung up 
and supplanted the old. A feverish 
restlessness, and an overtasked mind, 
are the present concomitants of a lead- 
ing position in the profession. 

But we must not be detained from 
the main purpose we had in view. 
We maintain, then, at the outset, as a 
fact as well established as any in the 
history of the race, that the condition of 
the legal profession is an index of the 
civilisation of a people. The follow- 
ing are some of the reasons of this 
opinion : 

1. As the relations of men multiply, 
the rules which regulate them, multiply 
also. These relations increase with 
the increase of population, property, 
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commerce, and the arts. In the pri- 
mitive condition of the race there were 
few laws, and those of the simplest 
description. Wandering shepherds 
needed not many to regulate their 
conduct, for they had little to do with 
each other. If they tilled the soil, 
they sat down in the spring upon as 
much unoccupied land as they could 
use, and in the autumn left it, to be 
taken again by the nextcomers. Their 
law of real estate consisted of the sin- 
gle provision that none should inter- 
fere with another’s actual possession. 
Their contracts would be few and 
generally consummated on the spot. 
No need, then, of laws to explain or to 
enforce them. But when men built 
themselves permanent habitations, and 
tilled the same land from year to year, 
and the son kept what the father had re- 
claimed, and the products of labor 
increased, and traffic began, and large 
communities grew up, taking into 
their own hands the maintenance of 
peace and the redress of private 
wrongs, then other and more complex 
rules became necessary. And soon as 


these were classified, and became a 
study, the science of law began. 


And 
when they became too many and too 
complex to be understood by all the 
eople, a separate class was indispen- 
sable, who should devote themselves to 
the study, and on whom should devolve 
their interpretation and their applica- 
tion. ‘Then began the profession of the 
law. The more numerous and com- 
plex the relations of men, the more 
numerous and complex become the 
laws, and the more numerous and 
powerful the profession of the law. 

It has been said a thousand times, 
and will bear to be said a great many 
times again, that the history of a peo- 
ple may be gathered, and best gather- 
ed from its statute books. What is 
this but declaring, in another form, that 
their laws are the measure of their 
progress ! 

2. So soon as there exists a profes- 
sion of lawyers, not only is their ad- 
vice necessary in the more difficult 
transactions of private life, but their 
intervention is also necessary to repre- 
sent the suitor and advocate his claims 
before the courts. In this position 
everything is confided to their integri- 
ty and honor. The magnitude of the 
interests placed in their hands, pro- 
perty, character, liberty, life, the re- 
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sponsibility which they as 
confidence which they recall 
mand and presuppose the highest qual. 
ities and character. No dishonest a 
dishonorable man could retain o 
confidence of honest and honorable 
men. The most intimate relation in 
fact, subsists between the character 
of the community and the character of 
the bar. An unscrupulous bar could 
not exist among an upright, high-ming. 
ed community; and if you find any. 
where a corrupt legal profession, you 
find it in the midst of a corrupt and cor. 
rupting people. 

This is even more true of lawyers 
than of public officers.  Varions 
causes may happen to put bad men inty 
public office; a defective system of 
nomination ; perverse party spirit, or 
something else. The elector may be 
obliged to choose between two candi. 
dates, neither of whom he respects, 
But the choice of an adviser and adyo. 
cate, is the choice of each person for 
himself from a numerous body, cop. 
stantly changing, and susceptible of 
indefinite increase, according to the 
demands of society. He chooses for 
the qualities on which he can most 
rely. If he be worthy of confidence 
himself, he never can confide in an un 
worthy character. They who calum- 
niate the lawyers they consult, calam- 
niate themselves. Just so far, then, as 
a nation consists of high and noble 
spirits, so far will the legal profession 
which it cherishes in its bosom, be 
high and noble also. 

3. The judicial department is ne- 
cessarily recruited from the legal pro- 
fession. Judges must be lawyers, and 
chosen only from among lawyers. 
This circumstance alone, the bare fact 
that one of the great departments of 
government, co-ordinate in power, 
equal in dignity, and that one, more- 
over, upon which, more than the others, 
the safety of the citizen depends, is, 
by the very law of its condition, eligi- 
ble only out of the ranks of one pro- 
fession, is enough to give it a pre- 
eminence over every other. 

The condition of the judiciary is one 
of the surest tests of progress. The 
officers of justice come into direct con- 
tact with the people, decide their dis 
putes, know their causes, protect them, 
right them. Their integrity is a better 
evidence of the soundness of the na 
tional mind, we venture to say, than 
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that of any other class of magistrates. 
The character of the judges is how- 
ever the character of the lawyers. 
They are made at the bar ; their 
moral characters take their com- 

Jexion there. To degrade the bar 
leads directly and inevitably to the de- 

dation of the bench. 

Does not the actual condition of the 
jiferent nations of the world furnish 
proof of our position? Who are 
the lawyers of Turkey or Egypt? 
What is their condition in Russia or 
the states of Austria? In France we 
know that the advocates, since the revo- 
lation, have become a powerful body: 
and in England they are next to the 
nobles. 

If it be true, as we think we have 
shown, that the condition of the legal 
profession is an index of civilisation, 
then its learning, its integrity, its char- 
acter, are matters of public concern- 
ment. With this view we propose to 
inquire how far it now fulfils the true 
ends of its institution. 

But let us explain what we consider 
those ends to be. We conceive them 
to be threefold: First. When an opi- 
nion is asked, to state the law truly. 
Secondly. When advice is asked, to 
advise justice. And Thirdly. When 
co-operation is asked, to assist the 
right and oppose the wrong. If there 
be any further duties devolving on the 
lawyer, we do not perceive them, and 
Jess than these, we cannot think will 
satisfy the just demands of society. 
When a lawyer is asked for his 
inion upon a purely legal ques- 
tion, his duty ends with stating the 
law as it is. In many instances, 
however, more than this is asked. 
His client seeks his advice respecting 
his future conduct. In such case his 
duty as a moral being requires him to 
advise justice. His position as a legal 
adviser does not exempt him from the 
moral duties which bind other men. He 
has no more right than any other 
friend to advise what is unjust or op- 
pressive. Undoubtedly the client 
must judge for himself of the moral 
quality of his own actions, and if he 
desires no more than to know what 
course the law requires under particu- 
lar circumstances, the adviser’s duty 
ends with explaining that. But in 
Practice the client frequently expects 
and asks more. He asks advice from 
a friend who knows what his legal 
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rights are, and who probably has 
more of his confidence than any other 
person. In such circumstances, he is 
bound by moral laws, more potent 
than any human will, to throw his influ- 
ence into the scale of probity. To as- 
sent to the bad scheme of an unjust cli- 
ent is to become equally guilty with 
him, and the two are as much conspira- 
tors to effect a wrong, as if they had 
originally concocted a plan of iniquity 
with the view of sharing in the plunder. 
When, in addition to advice, the eli- 
ent wants an advocate, and asks for ac- 
tive co-operation, the same moral law 
binds him just as strongly to refrain 
from pursuing an unjust object. But 
we shal] have more to say of this short- 
ly. It is enough at present to have 
explained what we conceive to be the 
true ends of the institution. 

We will now explain wherein we 
think the profession falls short of these 
ends, and the reasons of it, which we 
shall consider together. The sources 
of the complaints against lawyers we 
conceive to be these : 

1. The maxim that they are bound to 
give their assistance to any person who 
may ask it, without regard to the justice 
of his case. 

2. A vicious system of procedure, 
which condemns a considerable class 
to mere drudgery, and, by necessary 
consequence, makes pecuniary emolu- 
ment disproportionate to intellectual 
exertion, 

3. The tendency of legal studies 
and practice as now pursued, to make 
the practitioners satisfied with existing 
systems, without regard to their imper- 
fections. 

To these we may add, that a mis- 
conception of the relations between 
the bench and the bar, has led to some 
of the prejudices against the profession. 

First.—It has been said, we know 
not how many times, that a lawyer is 
not at liberty to refuse any one his ser- 
vices, and that when engaged he may 
properly do all he can for his client. 
The great English moralist took this 
ground, and supported it by an ingeni- 
ous but an imperfect argument. 


Lord Brougham has even gone so far 
as to say, inaspeech in the English 
House of Lords, within a year or two, 
that the advocate is bound to carry his 
zeal for his client so far, as to forget 
that there is any other person in the 
world beside him, and to lose sight of 
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every other consideration than the one 
of his success. 

Now to our view a more revolting 
doctrine scarcely ever fell from any 
man’s lips. We think it unsound in 
theory and pernicious in practice. It 
assumes that a man has a right to 
whatever the law will give him, that 
the law itself is so clear that it cannot 
be mistaken or perverted, and that 


he may rightfully avail himself of 
every defect in an adversary’s proof 


which the rules of evidence, or acci- 
dent, or time, may have caused ; three 
propositions, every one of which is with- 
out foundation. Let us look at this 
more closely. Suppose that one’s client 
lays claim to a tract of land, in the 


possession and apparent ownership of 


another, whose evidence of title, how- 
ever, has been destroyed by some acci- 
dent. He knows from confidential 
communications, made to him as coun- 
sel, that his client has not a just claim to 
the land ; but from defect of proof on 
the part of the possessor, it is easy for 
him to recover. If the client asks it, is 
he bound to assist him? Few persons 
will go so far as that. But if the doc- 
trine is a sound one, does it not em- 
brace this case ? There is, as it strikes 
us, no middle path. If the advocate is to 
overlook the moral aspects of the claim, 
he must recover this property for his 
client. Putting so extreme a case tests 
the principle, and shows it to be un- 
sound, by showing that it leads to a 
consequence so revolting. 

The law, moreover, is not so clear 
and precise, but that it may be mistak- 
en or perverted. A strong mind at 
the bar, and a weak one on the bench, 
lead but too often to erroneous judg- 
ments, by which honest causes fail, and 
good men suffer. The argument we 
are combating takes for granted the in- 


fallibility of judges, and the certainty of 


law. Who, conversant with the pro- 
ceedings of courts, does not know that 
neither can be counted on? Before or- 
dinary tribunals, a great deal more de- 
pends on the advocate than most men 
are aware of. Truth is sometimes 
difficult to find. ‘There are advocates 
who 


“ Could make the worse appear 


The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels.” 


Is it lawful to use this power to sus- 





tain a bad cause, or in the defence of the 
guilty, or what is more dreadful, in the 
prosecution of innocence If jt hy 
man’s law, is it God’s will that noble 
faculties should be perverted, and 
learning abused, to make false Teas 
sons seem true, to cover up weak points, 
to give undue prominence to some 
facts, to conceal others, to magnif 
one’s own cause, to vilify an advergg. 
ry’s't The notion proceeds upon the 
fallacy that truth and right cannot be 
misrepresented or concealed. Who 
does not know the contrary? Who 
does not know, that through the efforts 
of wicked men, vice is often success. 
ful, virtue unfortunate, oppressed, 
overcome, 

If it be said that it is the duty of ap 
advocate to go no further than to pre- 
sent the cause of his client truly, leay. 
ing the result to the courts and juries, 
we answer, that truth is absolute, not 
relative. ‘To present a case truly re. 
quires the whole truth on both sides, 
as well that which makes against, as 
that which makes fora client. If he 
presents the favorable circumstances, 
and suppresses the unfavorable, does he 
present the case truly? Does he not 
rather impose a false impression on 
those who have to judge ? 

What would be thought of one who 
should offer his services to clients to 
teach indifferently anysloctrine in gov- 
ernment, in morals or in_ political 
economy, or to advocate any side of 
a historical question’ ‘Take for ex 
ample the disputed facts in the life of 
Calvin! Suppose one should offer to 
take either side as his client might 
choose. He would be thought a knave 
or a madman. Why? Because sin- 
cerity is an essential element ina Chris- 
tian or civilized society, and because 
indifference to truth is the state of 
mind most dangerous and detestable. 

Let us not bé misunderstood. We 
by no means assert that an advocate 
may not take upon himself the defence 
of a man whom he knows to be guilty. 
He may. He may not undertake to 
show him to be innocent ; but he may 
undertake to show the circumstances 
of his case; to present the palliating 
circumstances of temptation, or of pro- 
vocation, or anything else, that may 
affect the moral quality of the action, oF 
determine the degree of punishment. 
He may also in civil cases present de- 
fences recognized and provided by law, 
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although he may himself disapprove of 
the principle and policy of the law. 

We have no doubt that the extent of 
the alleged indifference among lawyers 
tothe moral aspects of causes is greatly 
exaggerated. In our own observation, 
we have not discovered anything like 
the loose notions which Brougham 
maintains for the whole profession. 
But there are instances of it undoubt- 
edly. Brougham’s speech is itself evi- 
dence enough of that—* Forget that 
there is any other person in the world 
than his client.” What a monstrous 
declaration ! sacrifice everything, every 
relation, every consideration, to save 
his client! Forget that there is a 
society whose welfare the advocate is 
hound by the highest sanctions to pro- 
mote; that there are other parties, 
whose interests are at stake, that there 
are duties to society, to every member 
of it, as well as to the one who has 
retained him! How can a man forget 
these, and retain his conscience or his 
memory ! 

The comprehensive answer to the 
maxim we conceive to be, that the law 
and all its machinery are means, not 
ends ; that the purpose of their creation 
is justice ; and, therefore, he who in his 
zeal for the maintenance of the means, 
forgets the end, betrays not only an un- 
sound heart, but an unsound under- 
standing. 

The next source of the complaints 
against lawyers, is a vicious system of 
procedure. How far the common law 
system of practice is capable of amend- 
ment, so as to adapt itself to the wants 
of society, need not now be discussed. 
Thedifferent communities which sprang 
outof the English people, have made 
more or less changes from the old plan, 
so that in some of them there is now a 
very simple, if not a very rational sys- 
tem of legal practice. Our observa- 
tions point particularly to the prac- 
tice as it exists in this State. And of 
that we say, that a system more clum- 
sily devised for the accomplishment of 
its end, and more inconvenient in prac- 
tice, could scarcely be imagined. It 
is an artificial, complex, technical sys- 
tem, inherited from our forefathers, 
and now grown so obsolete, and so bur- 
densome, as no longer to command the 
Tespect or answer the wants of society. 
Its principal characteristics are a great 
many forms of an antique phraseology, 
according to which every controversy 
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in the ordinary courts must be carried 
on; forms, the reasons of which per- 
ished long ago, and which are now 
become inadequate, uncouth, and dis- 
tasteful. By reason of the prevalence 
of these forms in the ordinary courts, 
another system of courts has grown 
up, called courts of equity, practising 
upon another plan, professing to supply 
the deficiencies of the former, and yet 
become themselves so artificial, and 
withal so dilatory, that their delays and 
expense have passed into a proverb. 

The great evil of all this can be seen 
at a glance. ‘The whole course of 
legal proceedings has become a re- 
proach among the people. And al- 
though the lawyers are not responsible 
for the whole of them, they are gene- 
rally considered so. The administra- 
tion of the law does not receive the 
confidence which it would otherwise 
command, and which is particularly 
desirable in a popular government. 
Causes are determined upon technical 
reasons so often, that a plain man may 
almost despair of justice. 

Upon the lawyers the effect is still 
worse. ‘l’o say nothing of the influence 
upon their own minds—a very serious 
consideration—it condemns a consider- 
able class among them to the merest 
drudgery in the world. So numerous 
are these forms, so complicated the 
proceedings, that they occupy 4 large 
portion of the time of the most numer- 
ous class of practitioners, the attorneys, 
whose time and talents are thus nearly 
thrown away. ‘There is no real utility 
in these services ; in fact, if nine-tenths 
of them were dispensed with, justice 
would be the gainer, because she would 
be disburthened of a great many clogs 
and hindrances in her way. ‘The labor 
is thrown away, and so many fine heads 
and strong hands are condemned to the 
servile, the belittleing employment of 
writing out old jingles of words, in- 
vented somewhere about the times of 
the Edwards. 

The remedy for this is as simple as 
the evil itself is discernible ; and that 
is, to strike out all the jargon, and sub- 
stitute a plain and rational system of 
procedure, a thing of no more intrinsic 
difficulty than the forms of proceeding 
in other business, or before other 
public bodies. If that were now done, 
the number of lawyers might be less, 
but the occupations of those who re- 
mained would be more worthy of the 
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liberal profession they belong to, and 
would escape the censure which they 
now receive. 

The third source of complaint, is the 
tendency of their studies and practice 
to make lawyers satisfied with them as 
they are, and indisposed to change. 
That such is their tendency must be ad- 


mitted upon the concurrent testimony of 


allobservers. ‘The reasons of it might 
not be explained with the same unanim- 
ity. Whether it be because the nature 
of a lawyer's practice confines his in- 


quiries to what the law is, instead of 


what it ought to be, as most persons 
who have speculated on the subject, 
have asserted, or whether it be owing 
to something else, the fact is indisputa- 
ble that practising lawyers exhibit 
that tendency. We say practising 
lawyers as distinguished from others. 
Legal writers and professors of law 
whose minds have not been narrowed by 
the practice, the faculties of Law in 
the foreign universities, have as en- 
larged views respecting their science 
as the writers or professors of any 
other of the sciences. 

The mere practising lawyer, accus- 
tomed to dictate the responsa pruden- 
tum to listening clients, to confine his 
vision to single cases, to find the law 
only applicable to them, comes some- 
how or other to regard the law, as the 
geologist regards the earth, or the 
astronomer the heavens, as a fixed sys- 
tem, which it is his highest ambition 
to comprehend. 

Nothing will ever change this ten- 


dency, but a more liberal course of 


study. Comparative anatomy has done 
wonders for surgery and natural histo- 
ry. Why might we not have compara- 


twe law, to place the legal systems of 


different countries and ages, side by 
side, that the lawyer may profit by 
the history of the world. He is, per- 
haps, the only man of science, who 
does not look beyond his owh common- 


wealth, and to whom the history of 


other countries is as a sealed book. 
Lastly. There appears to be a 
strange misconception of the relations 
between the Bar and the Bench. The 
judges too often put themselves in a 
false position towards the bar. The 
Bench is, as we have said, necessarily 
recruited from the Bar. It is instructed 
and supported by the Bar. Now, with 
this relation actually existing between 
them, it seems incredible that they 
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should ever stand in positions an 
nistic to each other; but yet this ig 
often, if not always the fact. 

We think the bar have great Teason 
to complain of the manners of the judg. 
es. Withsome remarkable exceptions 
there is not that suavity of deportment, 
that gentlemanly bearing, which, while 
it inspires respect, neve: ‘orgets what 
is due to others. ‘The language which 
judges sometimes indulge in, Speaking 
to the practitioners before them, would 
ill become a superior to an inferior, apg 
certainly is disreputable in an equal, 
elevated it may be by office, but stil 
among equals. ‘That such manners 
should have been borne so long is not 
a little remarkable. It cannot be 
for want of spirit at the bar, for nomap 
who knows its members can doubt that, 
but from an unwillingness to engage 
in personal altercations with a judge. 
For no other reasons can we conceive 
it to have happened, that the rudeness 
of some of our judges has not been re. 
buked and repressed. 

This misunderstanding between it 
and the judiciary, injures the profession 
seriously in the public estimation. The 
people, seeing the treatment which it 
receives from the judges, and suppos- 
ing that they know it better tha 
others, naturally conclude that it de 
serves all it receives. 

Most persons Jook no further. They 
do not reflect, that whatever may be 
the character of the bar, the judges 
partake of it. A commission from the 
government has not wrought a trans- 
formation in their moral natures, nor 
removed them from anything but the 
temptations of the practice. The judge, 
whose professional life has borne no 
stain, is little apt to suspect evil of his 
brethren. He betrays himself when 
he condemns his former associates. 

The judge s sometimes forget their 
own position, not less than the advo- 
cate’s. ‘To what but forgetfulness can 
we attribute the impatience so often 
betrayed in the hearing of cases, as i 
the suitor were asking a personal favor, 
instead of exercising a right. Judges 
were not made so for their own Ccon- 
venience, but the 
ors. To what but forgetfulness, also, 
can we attribute the frequent disregaré 
of the time and convenience of the ad- 
vocate, and not of him only, but of the 
suitor, the juror, and the witness. 

If we were addressing the judges, 


convenience of sult- 
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we should remind them that their suc- 
cess and the maintenance of their 

wer depends much on their profes- 
sional brethren. Without the argu- 
ments of counsel their opinions would 
Jose a great part of their value. The 
jdeas, which constitute the merit of the 
judgment, commonly originate with the 
advocate. Originality is not always 
anattribute of the bench. The reasons 
are discovered and prepared in the law- 
er’s closet: they are examined and 
weighed in the judge’s seat. Perhaps 
the bar requires the higher talent ; cer- 
tainly, it has existed there always. 
There has never been a judge in this 
country who has not had superiors in 
his court. 

We should remind them further, 
that of all magistracies they are in- 
trinsically the weakest. If they have 
been strong, it is because they had a 
hold on men’s opinions. For that they 
are indebted chiefly to the legal pro- 
fession. Ina popular excitement, on 
occasions of the exercise of an unpo- 
pular judgment, where should they find 
their best support? Where they have 
always found it, in the lawyers them- 
selves. Let them imagine the conse- 


quence, if these were to take part 


against them. If it were so, it is easy 
to foresee that the judges could not 
sand the collision. Even now the 
tendency of the times is to shorten 
the tenure and lessen the power of the 
judiciary. As yet the legal profession 
has formed a wall about it, and pro- 
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tected it. If this wall were thrown 
down, the judicial establishment as it 
now stands, with its honor and its pow- 
er, could not remain. 

To these reasons, thus briefly devel- 
oped, we think the profession of the 
law owes whatever of censure has been 
cast upon it. None of them, however, 
are necessarily permanent. The evil 
is remediable by the profession itself. 
They can establish their own maxims, 
and regulate their own conduct; their 
united recommendation would produce 
a reform in the course of procedure ; a 
more liberal and enlarged course of 
study would dissipate the narrow preju- 
dices which make them bar their gates 
against all reforms; and a resolute 
spirit, acting in concert, would speedily 
reduce a rude judge into submission to 
the laws of decorum. 

The true lawyer is he, who has mas- 
tered the science of jurisprudence in its 
elements and its details, from the foun- 
dation to the summit; who has com- 
pared the laws of his country with the 
laws of other countries and with the 
wants of hisown; who is always ready 
to enlarge and beautify and make more 
commodious the edifice which genera- 
tions have raised, without subverting 
its foundations ; who holds his learning 
and eloquence at the service of the in- 
jured ; who never prostitutes them toa 
bad cause; and who everywhere ap- 
proves himself the friend of order and 
the adviser of peace. 


THE CHATELAIN’S WOOING. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


“ Pource aimez-moy, cependant qu’ estes belle.""-—RonsaRD. 


Listen, listen, Madeleine ! 
Winter now hath left the plain ; 
Come! my suite afar have sped ; 
From this wood, so still and lone, 
All save thee and me are gone, 
By yon horn’s faint echo led. 





The Chatelain’s Wooing. 


Come! meseemeth, Madeleine, 
Spring, along whose fragrant train 
Smile and blush the roses bright, 
All her lap-full of sweet flowers 
Streweth o’er the forest bowers, 
Love, for love of thee to-night ! 


Would I were, oh Madeleine, 
That soft fleece so pure of stain 
*Neath thy hand that doth rejoice ! 
Would I were the bird whose flight 
O’er thee hovers in delight, 
At the summons of thy voice. 


Would I were, oh Madeleine, 
Hermit old of Tombelaine, 
Bending in confessional, 
When, thy virgin sins to hear, 
From thy lips upon his ear 
Warm the fragrant breathings fall. 


Would I were, oh Madeleine, 
E’en the bat which at thy pane 
Sees thee seek thy maiden sleep, 
When unseen his daring wing 
At thy casement hovering, 
Blessed vigil there may keep. 


When thy bosom, Madeleine, 
Ivory coursed with azure vein, 
From its prison freed at last, 
Trembling lest e’en thine own eye 
All that beauty should espy, 
O’er the glass thy robe is cast! 


If thou wouldest, Madeleine, 

Page and squire should swell the train 
At thy feet in castle halls ; 

In thy chamber, love, should be 

Hid ‘neath richest tapestry 
The stone arches of its walls. 


If thou wouldest, Madeleine, 
On thy sweet brow would I fain, 
Smoothing back each clustering curl, 
For its flower garland set, 
Dearest, a proud coronet, 
Radiant with gem and pearl. 


If thou wouldest, Madeleine, 
] would make thee chatelaine— 
*Tis Count Roger kneels to thee ; 
Quit this cottage to be mine, 
Or if thus thy choice incline, 
Here will I a shepherd be! 











Or all the men who have presented 
themselves to the world, none have ex- 
themselves so entirely to the 

blie gaze as Horace Walpole. The 
rtrait of an artist by himself is al- 
ways open to suspicion ; and of all bio- 
iphies, autobiographies are the least 
reliable. It is not in Walpole’s Me- 
moirs that we find his likeness, but in 
his Letters ; and these give as perfect 
a reflection of an individual mind as the 
entire circle of literature can produce. 
And yet, though Horace Walpole held 
the torch in his own hand which re- 
yealed the most secret windings of his 
nature, no man has ever had the misfor- 
tune to be so often misunderstood and 
mistepresented by others. We merely 
see the profile of other men, but we 
look him full in the face. Paradoxical 
as it may appear, we think that the 
main reason of his being so little under- 
stood is owing to the undisguised man- 
ner in which he presents himself— 
arousing Our suspicions that there must 
besome trickery about him. We see 
other men as warriors, statesmen, art- 
ists or authors; as rogues or saints; 
him we see as a veritable man, and we 
know not what to make of him. He is 
like the man who stood on London 
Bridge all day with a golden guinea in 
his hand, which he offered to sell for a 
shilling, but could find no purchaser, 
although he made the most solemn pro- 
testations that the guinea was a good 
one. Nobody would believe him. 
Neither will anybody believe Horace 
Walpole. Not because he attempts to 
conceal anything, but because he re- 
veals everything. His very candor 
creates a doubt of his sincerity. The 
Quarterly Review has contained two 
long and elaborate articles on his life ; 
and, in the last, the reviewer winds up 
by declaring that he can make nothing 
outofhim. Lord Byron, in the pre- 
face to one of his poems, says, “it 1s 
the fashion to underrate Horace Wal- 
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pole because he was a nobleman and a 
gentleman ; but, to say nothing of his 
incomparable letters and the Castle of 
Otranto, he is the Ultimus Romanorum, 
the author of the Mysterious Mother, 
a tragedy of the highest order, and not 
a puling love-play; he is the father of 
the first romance and the last tragedy 
in our language, and surely worthy of 
a higher place than any living author, 
be he who he may.” It is only ne- 
cessary to remember a portion of the 
authors living when this extravagant 
eulogy was penned, to see its absurd- 
ity ; but, extravagant as the praise of 
the poet is, it is not more undeserved 
than the depreciating notices which are 
uttered almost every day by critical 
journals, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
on the same subject. Walter Scott, 
in his slight sketch of Walpole in the 
Lives of the Novelists, has shown a 
genial appreciation of his genius, and 
awarded to the Castle of Otranto, of 
which he must be considered a com- 
petent judge, all the merit to which it 
is entitled. In one word, he allows 
the author of it to be a man of genius ; 
and that is allowing his genuine pro- 
ductions to be inimitable. The only 
true interpretation of a work of genius 
is, that it cannot be repeated. Any 
work that can be copied is not the 
genuine production of a genius. All 
attempts to reproduce it will bear the 
same resemblance to it that a Chinese 
fire does to the sun, or a Bengola light 
to the evening star. But while Scott 
makes a just critical estimate of Wal- 
pole’s merits as a romancer, he gives a 
strangely perverted view of his charac- 
ter, looking at the outside of the man, 
like the feminine Miss Hawkins, who 
described so accurately the hemming 
of his ruffles, the color of his hands, 
and other little externals likely to fill 
the eye of an observing lady. But 
when Scott wrote his biographical 
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sketch of Walpole, he did not possess 
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half the materials for forming a just 
estimate of his character that we do at 
this day, although he had enough to 
enable him to judge more accurately of 
the quality of his mind. Like every 
other writer on this subject, he echoes 
the cry of Walpole’s aristocracy, as 
though he had been the incarnation of 
that principle, and the only one in Eng- 
lard. Many men are aristocrats in 
their personal habits who are tho- 
roughly republican, or even democratic 
in their principles; we see many in 

stances of this, as well as the reverse 
of it, in our own country. Walpole 
was thoroughly democratic in his feel- 
ings, but he was, perhaps, “ aristo- 
cratic” in his tastes. All his relations 
and friends belonged to the highest 
classes—must he turn his back upon 
them because they were high-born, if 
they were deserving of esteem’? He 
certainly paid no respect to rank in 
any instance, and those unlucky wights 
who received the largest share of mer- 
ciless ridicule were the members of the 
royal family ; the left-handed descend- 
ants of Charles the Second and his own 
uncle and cousin; the last of whom he 
has immortalized under the name of 
Pigwiggin. Scott, though a plebeian 
born, was the rankest aristocrat in the 

world, but his good nature and generous- 

heartedness made the qualities which 

in others would be hateful, in him ami- 
able. He wept over parliamentary re- 
form! Walpole, with all his aristo- 

cracy, would have illuminated Straw- 

berry Hill with wax-candles on such an 

event. 

But we have never met with any- 
thing so badly eloquent on Horace 
Walpole as Macaulay’s essay in the 
Edinburgh Review. It is a curiosity. 
It is an echo of all the vulgarities that 
have been uttered on his character 
since he first appeared as an author. 
He isa literary Cellini, who has picked 
up all the false brilliants he could find 
in pawnbrokers’ shops, and, by resetting 
them, has made them valuable articles. 
It may be presumption, awful pre- 
sumption, in us to criticise Mr. Macau- 
lay ; but we are rather inclined to dare- 
devilism of opinion, and at the risk of 
terrifying our dandy readers, we shall 
assert our independent integrity of 
thought, by a free declaration of our 
opinion, even though we should chance 
to differ from those of the popular 
Edinburgh Reviewer. 


“The faults of Horace Walpole’s 
head and heart are indeed sufficiently 
glaring,” begins Mr. Macaulay; and 
the same may be said of every 
that ever lived ; everybody’s faults by 
our own do, indeed, glare upon us with 
sufficient strength. “ His writin it 
is true, rank as high among the delica. 
cies of intellectual epicures ag the 
Strasburg pies among the dishes de. 
scribed in the Almanach des Gog. 
mands. But, as the palé-de-foie-grgs 
owes its excellence to the diseases of 
the wretched animal that furnishes it, 
and would be good for nothing if it 
were not made of livers preternaturally 
swollen; so, none but an unhealthy 
and disorganized mind could have pro- 
duced such literary luxuries ag the 
works of Walpole.” 

We are certainly at a loss to cop. 
ceive which of Walpole’s works cap 
bear such a comparison as this, unless 
it be the Castle of Otranto. And if 
this be the product of an unhealthy and 
disorganized mind, then every work of 
the imagination must bear the same 
reproach. Indeed, if we are not de. 
ceived by our memory, Mr. Macaulay 
declares, in another place, that all poets 
are insane, and all imaginative writers 
must, of course, be like the unhappy 
bird that produces the Strasbourg 
patés; an argument that we do not in- 
tend to question ; but we do not see the 
propriety of marking an individual with 
the peculiarities which belong to a spe- 
cies. Doubtless every man who lives 
not in the state most agreeable to the 
laws of Nature has an unhealthy und 
disorganized mind ; but Mr. Macaulay 
tries Walpole not by natural laws, but 
by the monstrously artificial regulations 
of the society in which he lived; and 
calls him unhealthy because he had a 
more temperate pulse than his neigh- 
bors. Horace Walpole was an aboli- 
tionist before Clarkson and Wilberforce 
were heard of; he was a teetotaller 
when it was no disgrace to a bishop to 
get drunk; he was a Peace man when 
war was considered essential to the 
welfare of a nation, and men fought for 
the mere love of fighting; he was 4 
republican, a democrat even, before the 
French revolution was dreamed of; 
though the son of a prime minister, he 
ridiculed royalty and laughed at kings; 
though thirty years a member of par- 
liament, he never deserted his party 
nor accepted a place or pension from 
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ernment ; though a peer of the 
realm, he neither took his seat in the 
House of Lords nor made use of his 
title; he was opposed to capital punish- 
ment, in an age when human life was 
go lightly thought of that men were 
hung if they stole enough to pay for a 
halter. These are strong evidences, it 
must be allowed, of a diseased mind, 
since the same things certainly could 
not be said of any of his contemporaries. 

« His mind was a bundle of incon- 
sistent whims and affectations,” con- 
tinues Mr. Macaulay. “ His features 
were covered by mask within mask. 
When the entire disguise of obvious 
affectation was removed, you were still 
as far as ever from seeing the real 
man. He played innumerable parts, 
and overacted them all. When he 
talked misanthropy he out-'Timoned 
Timon. When he talked philanthropy 
he left Howard at an immeasurable 
distance.” 

What Mr. Macaulay means by his 
playing innumerable parts is not easy 
to understand, since Walpole was, in 
his public life, the most constant and 
consistent man of his time; and, in his 
private life, he was simply a gentleman 
living on his income and devoting his 
leisure to publishing books and collecting 
rare works of art. But he wrote letters, 
and he had among his correspond- 
ents people of widely different charac- 
ters. He also had the happy faculty 
of adapting his style to the tastes of 
those to whom he wrote, while he pre- 
served his idiosyncrasy of expression ; 
and, perhaps, this is what Mr. Macau- 
lay means by his acting many parts. 
We see no reason why a man should 
not be a misanthropist and a philanthro- 
pist, without being charged with affec- 
tation, fur the characters of all men do 
ina degree partake of these seemingly 
opposite qualities ; but we know of no- 
thing in the character of Walpole which 
should entitle him to the charge of mis- 
anthropy. There is certainly nothing 
in his works that sounds like an affec- 
tation of it, unless we take his ridicule 
of the vices of men for a hatred of men 
themselves. But his letters are full of 


the broadest and kindliest expressions 
of good-will towards humanity, and he 
seems never to have neglected an op- 
portunity of doing a kindness without 
regard to the quality of the person who 
needed his assistance. 


In a letter to 
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Sir Horace Mann, while he was com- 
paratively a young man, he says: 

‘* We, the British Senate, that Temple 
of Liberty, and bulwark of Protestant 
Christianity, have, this fortnight, been 
considering methods to make more effec- 
tual that horrid traffic of selling negroes. 
I would not have to say that I voted for 
it for the continent of America.” 


Nearly twenty years after this he of- 
fered to divide his fortune with his 
friend General Conway, when that ex- 
cellent man had been deprived of his 
command and pay by the ministry ; and 
he did this in a way so generous and 
affectionate that the manner of doing it 
seemed of more worth than the gift of- 
fered. So too, some time after, when 
poor, old, blind Madame du Deffand lost 
the greater part of her pension by the 
financial difficulties of the French na- 
tion, he offered to make good her loss, 
or rather begged her to accept the sum 
from him, not as an evidence of his 
friendship for her, but as a proof of 
the sincerity of her esteem for him. 

In a letter to Bentley, he says : 


**T was reading the other day the Life 
of Col. Coddington, who founded the li- 
brary at All Souls: he left a large estate 
in Barbadoes for the propagation of the 
Gospel, and ordered that three hundred 
negroes should be constantly employed 
upon it. Did one ever hear of a more 
truly Christian charity, than keeping up 
the Gospel’s estate? How could one in- 
tend a religious legacy, and miss the dis- 
position of that estate for delivering three 
hundred negroes from the most shocking 
slavery imaginable? Must devotion be 
twisted into the interests of trade ?” 


Speaking of the taking of Quebec, 
when the whole nation was mourning 
the death of Wolfe, and rejoicing in his 
victory, he says: “ It was a very sin- 
gular affair, the Generals on both sides 
slain, on both sides the second in com- 
mand. In short, very nearly what bat- 
tles should be, where only the princi- 
pals ought to suffer.” 

Sterne’s beautiful picture of Uncle 
Toby and the Fly, which has softened 
many a hard nature, was a daily fact in 
the life of Walpole. In one of his let- 
ters he says: “I met a single officer 
at his house t’other day, who said he 
knew sucha person was turning metho- 
dist; for, in the middle of conversa- 
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tion he rose, and opened the window to dalous occurrences of the Court, but ig 
Jet outa moth. I told him I did not is always done to show the Worthless. 
know the methodists had any principles ness of the people comprising the 
so good, and that I, who certainly am court, and not from admiration of 
not on the point of becoming one, al- them. It would not be strictly proper 
ways did so too.” It was this kindli- . accuse the editor of the Newgate 
ness of disposition, his hatred of op- Calendar of a reverence for malefactors 
pression and bloodshed, and sympathy ~ ‘cause he chronicles their doings, 
with suffering, whichled him to oppose He thus e xcuses himse If to one of his 
the persecution of Admiral Byng, and correspondents for dealing so often jy 
dictated the touching defence of the what Mr. = icaulay calls court sean. 
brave old sailor contained in one of his dal :—“I believe I tell you strange 
letters. rhapsodies ; but you must consider that 

In another letter he writes: our follies are not only very extraordj. 
nary, but our business and our employ. 
ment; they enter into our polities, nay, 
I think they are our polities, and } 
don’t know which are the simplest.” 
It is not an easy matter to distinguish 


“In London there is a more cruel cam- 
paign than that waged by the Russians. 
The streets are a very picture of the mur- 
der of the innocents—one drives over no- 
thing but poor dead dogs. The dear, ae 
good-natured, sensible creatures! Christ! what is great from what is little ina 
How can anybody hurt them? Nobody COUDtry where the first Lord of the 
could but those Cherokees, the English, z reasury is formally waited upon by a 
who desire no better than to be hallooed to Cabinet Minister to request the premier 
blood: one day, Admiral Byng, the next, to order another minister, a “ noble 
Lord George Sackville, and to-day the Lord,” not to hiss an opera daneer, 
poor dogs.” When the interests of a nation are en- 

trusted to the keeping of such a gro. 

On the breaking out of war with tesque buffoon as the Duke of New: 
France, he indulges in a strain of elo- castle, men’s minds must be strangely 
quent and unaffected lamentation on confused in regard to what is little and 
the horrors that must follow, worthy what is great; and if Walpole had 
the tender soul of Cowper; and says sometimes mistaken a trifle for a seri- 
that he would not gain another Marl- ous matter, he would have done no 
borough for the nation at the expense more than what the great majority of 
of a single life. his countrymen did in his own day, and 

These must be the affectations of have been doing ever since. Bat j in 
philanthropy of which Mr. Macaulay truth he made fewer mistakes of this 
speaks. This is what he means when he kind than any man of his generation. 
speaks of his leaving Howard at anim- Whatever affected the happiness of 3 
measurable distance, and if he spoke in human being was a serious matter to 
earnest, we might, perhaps, be inclined him, but no pomp or pretension could 
to argue with him. Howard only elevate the tom-fooleries of “ noble 
aimed at making prisoners comfortable, lords,” above the dignity of a trifle in 

but Walpole would have abolished pris- his eyes. He was a genuine Icono- 
ons and set their inmates free. clast. Jt mattered not how beautiful 

“ He scoffed at Courts, and kept a an idol might be, he hurled his brick 
chronicle of their most trifling scandal. bats at it, and if it were not smashed, 
The conformation of his mind was such the fault was not his. A man may do 
that whatever was little seemed to him small things from great motives; and 
great, and whatever was great seemed a hero may romp with his children or 
to him little. Serious business was a quarre] with his tailor, without a loss 
trifle to him, and trifles were his seri- of dignity with the world. The com- 
ous business,’—continues Mr. Macau- mon necessities of our nature affect all 
lay. But in what way could a scoffer men alike; generals, statesmen, and 
at courts prove his sincerity more po- authors even, must eat, drink and sleep; 
sitively than by chronicling their secan- a “noble lord” will make a wry face 
dalt Where would Mr. Macaulay at the toothache, and a cabinet minis- 
look for court scandal at the present ter must fain langh when he is tickled. 
day, in the Court Journal or the oppo- These well-understood facts seem to 
sition press? It is true that Walpole, be forgotten by Mr. Macaulay, whem 


in some of his letters, gives the scan- he looks at Horace Walpole. He will 
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not forgive him for being familiar. Ile 
has a grudge against him for allowing 
himself to be seen in his night-cap and 
slippers. He never considers that 
these letters of Horace W alpole s were 
all private ; that not one of them was 
ever intended to be read except by the 

rson to whom it was addressed ; that 
many were written in ill health, that all 
were written in a hurry ; that they 
were mostly addressed to intimate 
fiends, who knew what was intended 
for raillery and what for earnest; but 
he falls afoul of them as though they 
were philosophical essays, and con- 
demas the writer for uttering a bon 
mot with the same air that he reproves 
Bacon for taking a bribe. He says: 
“Hehad, it is plain, an uneasy con- 
sciousness of the frivolity of his favor- 
ite pursuits.” But Walpole does not 
condemn his pursuits. He seems to 
have had an uneasy consciousness that 
some person like his reviewer, would 
at some time misrepresent his motives, 
and in several places he has taken the 
trouble to justify himself from a 
charge of trifling seriously, by letting 
it appear that he trifled on purpose and 
for an object: and that he was not self- 
deceived, as alltriflers are. The Me- 
moirs of the courts of George I. and 
Il, which he wrote in his seventy- 
first year, might be considered a piece 
of trifling if he had offered no apology 
for it. “Trifling I will not call my- 
self,” he says, to the ladies for whose 
amusement he wrote, *‘ for while I have 
such charming disciples as you are to 
inform, and though acute or plodding 
piiticians, for whom they are not 
meant, may condemn these pages, 
which is preferable, the labor of an his- 
torian who toils for fame and for ap- 
plause, he knows not from whom, or 
my careless commission to paper of in- 
significant passages that I remember, 
but penned for such a pair of sensible 
and cultivated minds as I never met at 
80 early an age, and whose fine eyes | 
do know will read with candor, and al- 
low me that mite of fume to which | 
aspire ¢”” 

“ He scoffed at literary fame, and left 
fair copies of his private letters to be 
published after his decease; at rank, 
and never for a moment forgot that he 
was an Honorable,” continues Mr. Ma- 
caulay. But he does not scoff at liter- 
ary fame. His works contain nothing 


that can be tortured into such a mean- 
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ing. He very justly ridicules the van- 
ity of authors and learned men, and 
scoffs at the absurd airs which book- 
ish dunces give themselves; and 
in a letter to Hume, thus expresses 
himself: “In truth, there is nothing 
I hold so cheap as the generality 
of learned men; and I have often 
thought young people ought to be 
made scholars lest they should grow to 
reverence learned blockheads, and 
think there is any merit in having read 
more foolish books than other folks, 
which, as there are a thousand nonsen- 
sical books for one good one, must be 
the case of any man that has read much 
more than other people.” As for his 
letters, he did not keep copies of them, 
but when those he had written to Sir 
Horace Mann were returned to him, he 
caused them to be copied into a book, 
and directed in his will that they should 
be published on a certain contingency 
happening after his death. But it was 
not necessary to instance this fact to 
show that Walpole was not indifferent 
to literary fame, although it helped the 
Reviewer to an antithetical sentence ; 
the fact that he had published books 
during his life at his own expense was 
enough. ‘To say that he never forgot 
for a moment that he was an Honora- 
ble, is wicked enough, when he inher- 
ited the title of an Earl but never used 
it, and even objected to what he called 
the Gothicism of Mister; desiring to 
be called plain Horace Walpole. Who 
ever heard him spoken of as Lord Or- 
ford? When his uncle was Ambassa- 
dor in France, the Queen, hearing that 
Lady Walpole was a Frenchwoman by 
birth, asked her to what family she be- 
longed? Aucune, she replied. Upon 
which her nephew declares, that though 
she is the daughter of a stay-maker, 
she is more truly noble than any mem- 
ber of his family. 


* To decorate a grotesque house with 
pie-crust battlements, to procure rare en- 
gravings and antique chimney-boards, to 
match odd gauntlets, to lay out a maze of 
walks within five acres of ground, these 
were the grave employments of his long 
life. From these he turned to politics as 
to an amusement. And having indulged 
in the recreation of making laws and vot- 
ing millions, he returned to more impor- 
tant pursuits.” 


This exquisite bit of raillery is pro- 
bably founded ona playful passage in a 
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letter to Bentley, the artist, or upon 
some other jocose expression—*“ But 
to leave politics and change of minis- 
tries and come to something of real 
consequence ; | must apply you to my 
library ceiling, &c., &c.” Butthis mat- 
ter of pie-crust battlements is really a 
serious business. Walpole caused a 
revival of what is called Gothie archi- 


tecture, by converting the little villa of 


Mrs. Chenevix, at Strawberry Hill, 
into a miniature baronial castle. It 


was a pretty absurdity in him, done half 


in jest and half in earnest, and though 
we do not think that the 
world has any great cause of gratitude 
for the example he set it, the world it- 
self thinks differently. Before his pie- 
crust battlements were half completed, 
his little toy shop had become famous, 
and persons came all the way from 
France to look at it. People stared 
and wondered. Gothie architecture 
immediately became a with 
builders, and Gothic castles and Gothic 
churches began to spring up all over 
England and America like 
Our streets and the banks of our rivers 
are dotted over with tiny Gothicisms 
and pie-crust battlements, like a chess- 
board. Every jobber who retires from 
Pearl Street or Front Street to a high 
hill in the country, cannot content him- 
self with anything less than a Gothic 
house and a Gothic barn, to say nothing 
of Gothic hen-coops and corn-cribs ; 
and every Unitarian or Baptist meeting 
must have its Gothic tower and embat- 
tled roof,as though it were built with 
an expectation of being converted into 
a fortress. All these follies, including 


ourselves 


passion 


courds. 


the costly absurdity at the head of 


Wall Street, owe their existence to 
Horace Walpole’s pie-crust _ battle- 
ments. But more than all of these ; more 


hideously ridiculous, is a proposed 


Gothic monument to Washington. If 


this disgrace should ever be inflicted 
upon us, it will owe its existence to the 
same cause. 

In naming Strawberry Hill it is not 
easy to forget Abbotsford. They are 
something similar in design, but how 
different the causes from whence they 
sprung. Walpole’s villa was built as a 
recreation, in a kind of mockery of the 
past ; Seott’s was the most earnest un- 
dertaking of his 
tempt to act over in reality the barba- 
risms of a half savage period. It is 
the most melancholy history in the 


life,—a serious at- 
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world. Strawberry Hill never Cost it 
builder a moment's pain, or produce 
the least suffering in a human bei 
What heartaches, what distress 
grew out of the stone gimerack at Ah 
botsford! In his efforts to sustain jt 
the great genius of his age ruined his 
fortunes, brought premature old ag 
and death to himself, and involved his 
friends in his own ruin and fall, Talk 
of trifles! WW hat. a doleful piece of 
trifling was Seott’s whole life, if ay 
credit can be allowed to his biographer 
. rhe author of the Lay, says Mr, 
Lockhart, “would rather have gee, 
his heir carry the Banner of Bellende, 
gallantly at a foot-ball match on Cg. 
ter H iugh, than he would have heard 
that the boy had gained the highest 
honors of the first university in Europe, 
His first and last worldly ambition wy 
to be himself the founder of a disting 
branch; he desired to plant a lasting 
and dreamt not of personal fame, 
but of long distant generations rejoicing 
in the name of Scott of Abbotsford. To 
this ambition we owe the gigantic mop. 
in the bright. 
est meridian of his and his 
fame; this was his /eau ideal.” 

What a bitter satire upon the great 
genius whom the world delights to 
honor ! ‘ 

“It } leased him,” continues Mr. Ma- 
caulay, “to affect a foolish aversion to 
kings, and a foolish admiration of reb- 
and perhaps while kings 
were not in danger, and while rebels 
were not in being, he really believed 
that he held the doctrines which he 
professed. He liked revolution and 
regicide only when they were a hu 
dred years old. His republicanism, 
like the courage of a bully, or the love 
of a fribble, was strong and ardent 
when there was no occasion for it, and 
subsided when he had an opportunity 
of bringing it to the proof.” 

His aversion to kings was manifested 
in every way that he could show t 
short of regicide. It may have been fodl- 
ish, but that is a matter of opinion. He 
kept the death-warrant of Charles the 
First hung up bv his bedside, and label- 
led Major Charta. He commiserated 
the tortures inflicted upon the poor 
wretch Damien, and his crime, 
“the least bad of murders, the mardet 
of a king.” As much as he abhorred 
bloodshed, we would not have insured 
the safety of a king’s head if placed a 
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his mercy: If kings were not proof 
inst ridicule, he would have un- 
fhroned more princes than Napoleon 
did. As to his admiration of “ rebels 
4s rebels,” it was expressed at a time 
when the Tower was full of them, and 
the heads of the Scotch lords were 
inning on the top of Temple Bar. His 
account of Balmarinoand Kilmarnock is 
more touching than Scott’s; his de- 
scription of their conduct on the scaf- 
fold is as graphic and sympathetic as 
anything in the whole Waverley se- 
ries. What greater proof of his sin- 
eerity need be given than his open ex- 
pression of sympathy for these rebels 
when they were on trial? What can 
the brilliant reviewer mean by saying 
that he had a foolish admiration for reb- 
els while rebels were not? So in re- 
gard to revolutions: he took the part 
of the colonies, openly espoused their 
interests, rejoiced in their victories, 
and yoted with their friends, from the 
time of the first outbreak at Lexington, 
mtil their independence was acknow- 
ledged. So too did he applaud the 
first outburst of the French Revolution, 
which promised to give a constitution 
tothe nation ; it was not in his nature 
to approve of the horrid butcheries 
which so soon followed, and because he 
did not do so, Mr. Macaulay charges 
him with affectation in having favored 
the cause ‘St first. He might with as 
mach propriety charge Lafayette, and 
Bailly, and Roland, with affectation. 
“His real tastes show themselves 
through the thin disguise. While pro- 
fessing all the contempt of Bradshaw 
or Ladlow for crowned heads, he took 
the trouble to write a book about royal 
authors.” This, as Mr. 
would say, is dreadful. It is langha- 
ble. He took the trouble, did he, to 
write a book about royal authors, and 
yet had the hypocrisy to pretend to 
hate kingst So did Milton take the trou- 
ble—trouble is a good word—to write 
a book about the devil and yet pretend- 
ed to be a Christian—though it was all 
a pretence with the latter, for it has 
been discovered that he was an Armi- 
nian or an Unitarian. It is true that 
Walpole did take the trouble (as though 
taking trouble in the composition of a 
book were a novel proceeding) to write 
abook about royal authors, which he 
modestly called a catalogue of royal 
and noble authors. But did he not, 
Most epigrammatic of reviewers, also 


Pecksniff 
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write books, and take a vast deal of 
trouble about them too, much more 
than he did with his royal authors, 
about engravers, and painters, and 
architects! And did he not take the 
trouble to write a book about Richard 
the Third, too? and must he therefore 
be written down an admirer of all 
crooked-back tyrants ? 

Never mind, there is worse than 
that, says Mr. Macaulay. ‘“ When he 
was a child he was haunted with a 
longing to see George the First, and 
gave his mother no peace till she had 
tound a way of gratifying his curiosity. 
The same feeling, covered with a thou- 
sand disguises, attended him to his 
grave.” 

if we mistake not he was about eight 
years old when he was introduced to 
George the First ; truly it was @ grave 
offence in the little rascal to want to 
see the king. But he says himself, 
that having seen a king when a child 
he never wanted to see one afterwards. 
However, Mr. Macaulay knows best. 
When we remember how all of Mr. 
Macaulay’s countrymen, with Walter 
Scott at their head, went out in the 
raw air with bare breeks to welcome 
that excellent and exemplary person- 
age, George the Fourth, into Scotland, 
we cannot sufficiently admire his in- 
dignation towards the little boy, Wal- 
pole, for wanting to see the king a hun- 
dred years before. 


« One of his innumerable whims was an 
extreme dislike to be considered a man of 
letters.”’ 


This is said of a man who kept a 
printing press in his own house; who 
wrote books and published them at his 
own expense ; who even condescended 
to act in the humble capacity of an edi- 
tor of other men’s labors; who cor- 
responded with all the eminent literary 
men of his time on literary subjects. 
But this grave charge is made on the 
foundation of a jocose passage in a 
letter to Sir Horace Mann, who had 
complimented him on his learning. 
Mr. Macaulay says it is “ curious to 
see how impatiently Walpole bore the 
imputation of having attended to any- 
thing so unfashionable as the improve- 
ment of the mind.” It is curious in- 
deed. See how ashamed he is of 
knowing anything. ‘“] know nothing. 
How should 1? I who have always 
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lived in the big busy world; who lie 
abed all the morning, calling it morn- 
ing as long as you please ; who sup in 
company; who have played at faro 
half my life, and now at loo until two 
or three in the morning; who have 
always loved pleasure, haunted auc- 
tions. . . . How I have laughed when 
some of the magazines have called me 
the learned gentleman. Pray don't be 
like the magazines.” ‘This was writ- 
ten to his most intimate friend, who 
knew it was all a joke, but Mr. Macau- 
lay takes it for Gospel, and says he 
ought to have been ashamed of himself, 
a man of his years ; forty-three, as the 
reviewer is so good as to inform the 
reader. 

* He wished to be a celebrated au- 
thor, and yet to be a mere idle gentle- 
man, one of the epicurean gods of the 
earth, who do nothing at all, and who 
pass their existence in the contempla- 
tion of their own perfections. He did 
not like to have anything in common 
with the wretches who lodged in the 
little courts behind Saint Martin’s 
Church, and stole out on Sundays to 
dine with their bookseller. He avoid- 
ed the society of authors. He spoke 
with the most lordly contempt of the 
best among them.” Anything more 
cruelly unjust than this was never pen- 
ned, it has hardly a shadow of a re- 
semblance—hardly foundation enough 
even for one of Mr. Macaulay’s un- 
scrupulous antitheses. He says in the 
same page that Walpole had an ex- 
treme dislike to be considered a man 
of letters, but wished to be a celebrated 
author. How dreadfully absurd! It 
is like the sailor who preferred brandy, 
but would rather have rum. It is pro- 
bable that he did not seek the company 
of “the wretches” from behind Saint 
Martin’s Church, and that he preferred 
the society of such men as Selwyn, 
and Gray, and George Montagu, and 
Marshal Conway. Wretches are not 
exactly the people whose society any- 
body would court, when they could as 
easily enjoy that of witty, well-educat- 
ed, and polite friends. But many of 
the authors of his day were the person- 
al friends of Walpole, for whom he 
always expressed the highest admira- 
tion. Gray was neither a lordling nor 
a fashionable gentleman, but he lved 
in habits of the greatest familiarity 
with him, and the first book published 
at the Strawberry press, was his Odes. 
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He corresponded often with Gibbog 
and Hume, and spoke of them not With 
lordly contempt, but in the Warmest 
terms of praise. He also corresponded 
extensively with many of the Jesse 
lights of his time, and sought their aig 
in the composition of some of his books; 
he treated Bentley with the kindness of 
a brother, and published his father’s 
edition of Lucan, partly out of regard 
to the son, and partly, as he says, be. 
cause of all the classics he was thought 
to breathe too brave and honest a spirit 
to be putinto the hands of the Dauphig 
and the French. He used to yisit 
Hogarth, and took more pleasure jg 
the society of Mrs. Cline, his neighbor 
than in that of the duchesses by whom 
he was surrounded. Instead of doip 
nothing, he seems never to have been 
idle. He ransacked all the old castles 
and abbeys in the kingdom, wrote |e. 
ters innumerable, published many large 
volumes under his personal supervision, 
attended to his parliamentary duties for 
nearly thirty years, made occasional 
trips to Paris, and a considerable part 
of his life was an invalid with the gout, 
He had an eye for everybody’s perfec. 
tions but his own, and his personal im- 
perfections were a constant jest with 
himself. 

Mr. Macaulay gives Walpole the 
credit of understanding the French lan- 
guage, but denies that he had@ny know- 
ledge of its higher uses, and censvres 
him for not discerning what no other 
man of his time did, the exact result 
which would follow from the philoso- 
phical writings of the time of Louis 
the Fifteenth, the corruption of the 
court and the bigotry of the priesthood, 
He says, “even of Montesquieu, he 
speaks with less enthusiasm than of 
that abject thing, Crebillon Junior.” 
Of the Esprit des Lows, Walpole speaks 
in several places in terms of the most 
extravagant praise, calls it the most 
delightful book he has ever read, and 
quarrels with some of his Florentine 
friends for not liking it as well as he 
does himself. Of the other author, 
the only commendation he bestows 
upon him is in these very grave lines : 


* On my sofa 
A Latin book who ever saw? 
What do you think I ever read 
But Crebillon and Calprenede?” 


His naming Crebillon and ¢ ‘alprenede 
together, shows in what estimation he 
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must have held “ that abject thing.” 
It is hardly possible that Calprenede 
could have been one of his reading 
guthors. He names Crebillon Junior 
hot once again, and then it is to show 
him up as a dirty coxcomb. But he 
was 3 popular author in his day, just as 
Eugene Sue and Paul de Kock are in 
ours; and Walpole, in giving an order 
for the likeness of some of the famous 
men in France, ordered one of Crebil- 
jon Junior, as a notorious versonage, 
among the rest. This is the only proof 
of his enthusiasm for that author, while 
he has given many unequivocal ones of 
his admiration of Montesquieu. He 
was an admirer of Voltaire, and they 
wrote each other complimentary let- 
ters. But he laughed at Jean Jacques 
with all the rest of the world, and had 
po sympathy with the French mathe- 
maticians, for in common with many 
other imaginative men, he had no more 

wer than a tub of water, to retain a 
mathematical demonstration. He could 
remember for ever a bun mot, or the 
form of a “lean window fat with 
saints,” but a rule in arithmetic was no 
sooner learned than forgotten. It was 
apeculiarity which he confessed with- 
out reserve. If he had been ambitious 
to appear what he was not—in other 
words, aman of affectations—he would 
have taken pains to disguise a weak- 
yess which the world usually regards 
with contempt. 

It is not easy to conceive why Mr. 
Macaulay should take such pains to 
misrepresent an author whom he has 
lid his hand upon, for the sake of a 
long article; we can neither attribute 
his mistake to ignorance of his subject, 
nor to malevolence. Heis a reviewer 
by trade, and has learned that abuse 
gives a zest to an article, which candor 
will not impart. He writes to be read 
himself, and not to induce the world to 
read others. In most of his reviews 
he steps between his reader and his 
author, and instead of opening a com- 
munication between them, establishes a 
non-intercourse, and appropriates to his 
wn use the attention which rightfully 
belongs to the subject of his essay. 
We doubt whether anybody who should 
get his first impressions of Walpole 
ftom reading Mr. Macaulay’s review, 
would ever have the courage to look 
at any of that author’s works. 

“If we were to form an opinion of 
eminent contemporaries from a 
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general survey of what he has written 
concerning them, we should say that 
Pitt was a strutting, mouthing, ranting 
actor,” &c., &c., continues the review- 
er. But nothing of the kind could be 
conceived from what Walpole has writ- 
ten; in fact, the very reverse must be 
the opinion of any man who gleans his 
knowledge of Pitt from what Horace 
Walpole has written concerning him. 
The truth is, that this is the character 
which Mr. Macaulay had himself form- 
ed of the Earl of Chatham; and in 
his review of Thackeray’s History, he 
thus expresses himself: “ Pitt had one 
fault, which, of all human faults, is most 
rarely found in company with true 
greatness. He was extremely affect- 
ed. He was an actor in the closet, an 
actor at council, an actor in Parliament ; 
and even in private society he could 
not lay aside his theatrical tones and 
attitudes.” Walpole, on the contrary, 
expresses a uniform and enthusiastic 
admiration of him, not only in letters 
addressed to him, but in his letters ad- 
dressed to others who must have known 
what his real feelings were. In a let- 
ter giving an account of a debate in the 
House of Commons, he speaks thus of 
Pitt : “ My uncle did justice to himself, 
and was as wretched and dirty as his 
whole behavior had been. Pitt spoke 
at past one for an hour and thirty-five 
minutes. There was more humor, wit 
and vehemence; finer language, more 
boldness; in short, more astonishing 
perfection, than even you, when you 
are used to him, can conceive. He 
was not abusive, yet very attacking on 
all sides. He ridiculed my Lord Hils- 
boro’, crushed poor Sir George, terrified 
the attorney, lashed my Lord Granville, 
painted my Lord of Newcastle, and 
even hinted up to the Duke ” &c. 

Again he says of Pitt: “I knew he 
had a Gorgon’s head, composed of 
bayonets and pistols, but I little thought 
he could tickle to death with a feather.” 
But when Pitt had sold himself fora 
coronet and a pension, he indulges in 
some desponding remarks about human 
integrity, but he makes no depreciating 
reflection on his talents. 

Mr. Macaulay, after spelling him 
backwards, reading him crosswise, 
judging of his performances by looking 
on the wrong side of the tapestry, con- 
struing as jests his serious declara- 
tions, and regarding his jokes as so- 
lemn truths; and, not unfrequently, 
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making palpable misrepresentations, 
concludes at last that it is easiest to 
describe him by negatives ; and having 
condemned him for everything that he 
was, proceeds to condemn him for 
everything that he was not. Such a 
terrible ordeal as this no man could 
pass through with a whole skin, and 
Walpole, of course, comes out of the 
hands of his merciless reviewer with- 
out a rag on his back, or a sound spot 
on his body. But, after all, Walpole 
is a popular author, more so now than 
at his death. He has ten readers now, 
where he had one during his lifetime. 
This is a fact which Mr. Macaulay 
well knows, and he acknowledges that 
“it is impossible to deny that Wal- 
pole’s works have real merit, and merit 
of a very rare, though not of a very 
high kind. Sir Joshua Reynolds used 
to say that, though nobody would for a 
moment compare Claude to Raphael, 
there would be another Raphael before 
there would be another Claude. And 
we own that we expect to see fresh 
Humes and fresh Burkes before we 
again fall in with that peculiar combi- 
nation of moral and intellectual quali- 
ties to which the writings of Walpole 
owe their extraordinary popularity.” 
Sentences like these have a very 
knowing look, but they are entirely 
unmeaning. Sir Joshua admits, without 
intending to do so, that Claude was a 
greater artist than Raphael, as Mr. 
Macaulay, misled by his false reason- 
ing, allows Walpole to have been a 
greater man, a more original genius, 
as he undoubtedly was, than either 
Hume or Burke, although he tries to 
make him appear the reverse. It is 
very true that nobody would ever think 
of comparing Claude with Raphael, as 
nobody, unless it were a newspaper 
critic, to whom anything is allowable, 
would think of comparing Tom Moore 
to Lord Bacon, for the reason that 
there is no point of resemblance be- 
tweenthem. If Reynolds’s estimate of 
Claude and Raphael be just, the one 
excels the other exactly in the degree 
in which he is placed at a distance 
from competition. What other test of 
greatness can we have in an artist, 
whether with a pen or a pencil, than 
the difficulty of approaching him. For 
our Own part, we agree entirely with 
Mr. Macaulay, in the expectation of 
seeing a dozen Burkes and Humes 


before we see another Walpole. Burke 
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and Hume were not of the men 
more than Walpole, who leave ‘the, 
mark upon the age in which they liye. 
but we believe that the latter wij] leave 
more fertilizing matter upon the banks 
of Time, as he glides into succeed; 
ages, than both of the others. Burke 
would have smothered the nhew-bom 
Spirit of Liberty in the flowers of jis 
eloquence. His poetical rhapsody 
about Marie Antoinette was once jy 
the mouth of every schoolboy, Of 
late years it seems to have grown stale 
The French revolution is beginning ty 
assume a different aspect to what j 
wore when Louis the Sixteenth ay 
his ruler, the Queen, were continually 
exhibited as the chief personages jg 
that unparalleled drama. Walpole’s 
descriptions of the French court, ¢ 
few years before the revolution began 
make even a mild and mereifyl ni 
almost impatient to see the guillotine 
at work, and instead of wondering a 
the scenes of September, 1792, in the 
prisons of Paris, we marvel at ther 
not taking place a long time before, 
Mr. Macaulay, having admitted jp 
two or three lines that Walpole ha 
real merit, immediately repeats of it, 
and labors through two or three pages 
to prove that though bis writings ar 
admirable, they ought not to be ai 
mired ; allows that he was a good let 
ter-writer, but says he “ had evidently 
studied it as an art.”’ For what reason! 
That he might express his thoughts 
with ease and correctness? No. Bat 
because, “there was nothing vulgar in 
writing a letter.” He will not allow 
the poor devil the privilege of doing 
anything from a decent motive. Even 
his unstudied friendly epistles, written 
solely for the eye of his intimate 
friend, concerning his own private 
affairs, are, according to the Reviewer, 
huge aflectations, composed with @ 


eye to effect. Nothing can be more 


evident than that his letters were as 
unstudied as his breathing. If they 
contained a particle of affectation, 


what charm could they have for us! 
If he had studied letter-writing asa 
art, he must have commenced the study 
at a very early age, for we find the 
same peculiarities, the same unequalled 
force of expression in those written # 
the age of twenty, that we see in those 
written fifty years afterwards. The 
pretensions of an author should be 
judged of from his best, and not hus 
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worst productions. In common things 
most men are alike. It would be ab- 
surd enough to judge of Lord Bacon's 
merits by comparing him with Sir 
Matthew Hale, or of Burns by mea- 
saring him with Cobbet: but it is in a 
similar manner that Mr. Macaulay jus- 
tifies his depreciating view of Walpole. 
Compelled to admit that he is the most 
readable of authors, that he delights, 
by his manner of handling, with sub- 
‘sets that other men had in vain en- 
deavored to render attractive, he 
winds up by observing, in reference 
to Walpole’s sketches of character, 
“What a difference between these 
daubs and the masterly portraits of 
Clarendon!” What a difference, in- 
deed! It would be as just to say, what 
a difference between Boz’s Quilp and 
Milton’s Satan. But Walpole’s sketches 
are the reverse of daubs. His outlines 
ge sharp, clear, and decided, and alive 
with individuality and character ; 
seratchy, beyond ‘lispute, but then they 
are the scratches of a sharp-pointed 
instrument, guided by an unfaltering 
hand. Of all the names in English 
literature, Clarendon’s is the last that 
should have been named in comparison 
with his. If he was like anybody, it 
wasHogarth. He illustrated the same 
age and the same characters ; and his 
sketches always give us the same feel- 
ings which we experience in looking 
at Hogarth’s engravings and pictures. 
Their manner of handling is very much 
ilike. Walpole has sets of paintings 
that will compare with the Marriage a 
la Mode, in point of finish, tone, solidi- 
ty of color, pathos, humor, and indi- 
viduality of character. His letters are 
all alive with figures. As we open 
his volumes, they fly out like 
from a hive. As Goldsmith said of 
Butler, he has more thoughts than lines. 
Indeed, every line is a picture, every 
word a thought. His power of con- 
densation is like Shakspeare’s. Mr. 
Macaulay says that he has fewer pas- 
sages of skip than any other author. 
He has none. It would be difficult to 
find a word that could be left out in 
the whole eight volumes of his letters. 
His expressions are often grotesque, 
but they are never indistinct. You 


bees 


understand at a glance what he means. 
Speaking of the Empress Catharine, 
he says: “J wonder such a principal 
veal can be spared out of hell.” 

€ says no more about her, and nothing 
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more was necessary. His pet charac- 
ter was the Duke of Newcastle ; and 
his delineation of that strange animal 
is as perfect, as unique, as anything in 
the range of fiction. It is equal to 
anything in Sterne, or Moliere, or 
Fielding ; it is almost as good as Fal- 
staff. After all his absurd tricks, his 
grotesque sayings, we see him at last 
a grave old gentleman in retirement. 
This does not mar the keeping of his 
picture in the least, it was necessary 
to its perfectness; just as Falstaff’s 
death-bed was necessary to convince 
us that he was a real man, and not a 
mere whim. His ridiculous ladies, 
and he has scores of them, are the 
most absurd, but the most amusing 
creatures that ever existed in books. 
Lady Townshend, who fell in love with 
the square shoulders of Lord Kilmar- 
nock, and would dine nowhere the day 
after his execution, lest they should 
serve up a rebel pie; Miss Chudleigh, 
with her two noble husbands; Lady 
Gordon, who invited the handsome 
Poniatowski to dinner, and received 
him, dressed like Venus, with her two 
sons in the character of Cupids, with 
pasteboard wings and bows and ar- 
rows ; the Lady-Marys, who ran away 
with their footmen ; are characters that 
we miss in the pages of the historian, 
but they throw more light on the man- 
ners of an age than the pompously 
useless details of battles, or the most 
exact accounts of the negotiations and 
intrigues of ambassadors and cabinet 
ministers. 

We have not noticed a tithe of Mr. 
Macaulay’s bitter sayings against Wal- 
pole; he will not allow him even the 
common feelings of humanity ; denies 
that he was capable of friendship, and 
yet Walpole’s attachments were as 
lasting and as romantic as a woman’s ; 
his affection for General Conway was 
as unequivocal as a mother’s ; his let- 
ters to Sir Horace Mann are alone a 
monument of steady and consistent 
friendship ; as are those to Gray; to 
George Montagu; to Madame du Def- 
faud; to the Earl of Hertford, and 
many others. But what we have al- 
ready done, prevents our doing what 
we intended at first: to give a slight 
sketch of Walpole’s life and genius, 
and just as we are ready to begin our 
work, we find that our space is filled. 
But the subject is worth attending to, 
and we may resume it. Walpole is an 
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author who is daily quoted by our 


press, but there seems to be a kind of 


free-masonry among the craft, which 
binds every one to bestow a contemp- 
tuous epithet upon him. He is called 
a petit-maitre, a penny-a-liner, and an 
aristocrat. 
either than he. At the best he is only 
called a letter-writer. It so happens 
that his best things are contained in 
letters ; but they are not essentially 
epistles. They might have been pub- 
lished like the Spectator, or like Tris- 
tam Shandy, or Swift’stracts. Every- 
body writes letters, while but very few 
write books, and yet there are scores 
of good books written where there is 
one letter that will bear reading a se- 
cond time. 
letter-writing may be, Walpole’s genius 
is infinitely above that of a mere epis- 
tolizer. If Hogarth had made his 
sketches on a letter sheet, and sent 
them by mail to a friend, he would 
have been entitled to the credit of a 
mere ‘‘letter-writer,’ with the same 
propriety that Walpole is. His style 
is a rapid vehicle of thought. He had 
much to write, and but a limited space 
to put itin. A man who must put a 


dozen important facts into one sheet of 


paper, will, of necessity, do it tersely, 
if not elegantly. Walpole did both. 
If he had been compelled to live by his 
pen, and receive pay for his letters in 
proportion to their length, although he 
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No man was ever less of 


But rare as the talent of 
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might have produced twice as many ag 
he did of double their length, we douy 
whether one of them would be reg 
now, instead of the eight Volumes 
which are read and re-read like 
pleasing story. 

He says in one of his letters ; « You 
cannot imagine how astonished a My 
Seward, a clergyman, was, who came 
to Rugby while | was there. Strolling 
about the house he first saw me with 
Louis, sitting on the pavement of th 
lumber room, all over cobwebs, apf 
dirt, and mortar ; then found me in his 
own room, on a ladder, writing ona 
picture ; and half an hour afterwa 
on the grass in the court, with the dogs 
and the children, in my slippers an 
without my hat. But you would hay 
died at his surprise, when he saw mp 
walk into dinner dressed, and sit by 
Lady Hertford. Finding me not quite 
ignorant added to the parson’s wonder, 
He broke out to my Lady Hertford, 
and begged to know who and what sort 
of man I was, for he had never met 
with anything of the kind.” 

Many is the Parson Seward whom 
he has since confounded. Indeed, al 
his reviewers seem to have been quite 
as bewildered as the astonished clergy. 
man, and after trying in vain to solve 
him, are obliged to exclaim, that they 
never before met with anything of the 
kind. 


THE STARLET. 


FROM THE DANISH OF STAFFELDT, (1808). 


BY JAMES G. 


PERCIVAL. 


Tuere stood a star in the heaven’s blue, 
And it sparkled so sweetly bright, 

A milder glance I never knew, 
And it filied me with delight. 


Methought all beanty and loveliness met 
In its softly twinkling beam ; 

I watched the bright star till I saw it set, 
In a still and happy dream. 


Fach night ’mid the dew of the flowers I lay, 
And intently gazed on the star, 

*Till the misty veil of the morning grey 
Hung over the hills afar. 


But since I have met thee, charmer dear, 
The star has no longer my love ; 
I seek not the bliss that invites me here, 


In the blue of the heaven above. 
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PERCIVAL AND HIS POETRY.* 


Axew volume from the pen of Perci- 
yal has been published for several 
months, and hitherto no one of the 

lar periodicals in our country has 
devoted so much as a single page to it. 
The Knickerbocker has given a notice 
of it ia less space than it would occupy 
to herald the appearance of an ephe- 
meral publication ; Graham’s Magazine 
refers to it, as it would seem, only to 
carp at the versification of a single 
stanza; the North American Review 
refers to it, only by implication, in a 
notice of Griswold’s “* Poets and Poetry 
of America.” If we ourselves come 
within the category of our own con- 
demnation, we have the excuse to plead, 
that the copy, which we have been in- 
formed was duly despatched 10 the 
Democratic Review by the publishers, 
filed to reach its destination; and if 
that justification be not sufficient, we 
jose no further time in atoning for a 
neglect which was entirely involuntary 
and accidental. 

Foreigners have charged us witha 
want of independent criticism, and we 
are giving evidence that the charge is 
not untrue. That a poet who stood 
eminent among the very first of our 
American some twenty years 
since—of whom Edward Everett, in the 
North American Review of January, 
1822, said, that “the little volume 
which he has presented us, contains 
the marks of an inspiration more lofty 
and genuine than any similar collection 
of fugitive pieces which has come to 
our notice irom a 
anative poet who then stood so high, 
and who has sustained that rank in the 
general opinion of his countrymen for 
heariy a quarter of 
works have been published and read with 


delight, equal y in our own and the mo- 


poets 


native bard,”’—that 


century, whose 


ther country, should now have been out 
with a new volume over six months 
with searce a refereace from those who 
tall themselves critics, is a phenomenon 
hot easily accounted for, and one which 
certainly could not occur in any other 


— ———-- ——_-—_——_— - 


country where literature has her ad- 
mirers. 

It is so long, now seventeen years, 
since Percival last appeare.! as a poet, 
that his generation seems to have passed 
away and to be forgotten. It may be 
that his re-appearance is looked upon 
as something supernatural. It may be 
that the reason why the reviewers have 
remained silent is because they regard 
it as a ghostly apparition, and would 
rather Jay the unwelcome intruder than 
hold converse with it. It may be, too, 
that they would shuffle off the respon- 
sibility of addressing it on each other— 


“Thow art a scholar—speak to it, Horatio.” 


Nay, it may be that some fear it, 
and would therefore crush what they 
do not care to meet, and like Marcel- 
lus, in Hamlet, exclaim in their tre- 
pidation : 


Shall I strike at it with my partisan ?” 


It would be well for some of them if 
they would reason as this same Marcel- 
lus did afterwards: 


“We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence; 
For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery.” 


Whatever may be the cause of the ne- 
glect, it is certainly strange, and worth 
a passing notice. If Percival has fall- 
en from that high rank which he for- 
merly held, let us have the appropriate 
ceremonies over his fallen genius. If 
he still maintains his former rank, 
which, we assert, he does, let us re- 
joice over his “ genius waking,” to 
soar aloft with a pinion worthy of its 
former flight. 

It may be, and it probably is, toa 
certain extent, Percival’s own fault. 
His spirit will not brook the degrada- 
tion of any mode of courting popular 
applause, which commands every can- 





* Dream of a Day, and other Poems. By James G. Percival. New Haven: 
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didate for its smiles to kneel or to be 
annihilated. In the solitude of his 
study, he pursues his literary and sci- 
entific researches. He has no organ 
of communication with the public, as 
others have, to herald his own praise. 
He has no clique around him to puff 
him into notoriety. His muse is as 
unpretending as her inspiration is lofty, 
and yet she hardly condescends to sub- 
mit her claims to popular judgment. 
She chooses a hidden corner to breathe 
forth her sweetness, without courting 
the praise of prejudiced criticism, and 
without disguising herself in the show 
and tinsel, the gaudy illustrations of 
modern literature. 

How often does it happen that the 
age in which a poet lives forms a mis- 
taken estimate of its brightest orna- 
ment. Indeed, the applause of the 
day is of very little value in the esti- 
mate of genius. The history of Shak- 
spere is here in point. It is true that 
Elizabeth, and Spenser, and Southamp- 
ton, appreciated his merits to a certain 
extent, yet few of the literary men of 
his time seemed disposed to assign him 
any approach to that rank which pos- 
terity has conferred on him. What 
indignation would have filled the soul 
of Robert Greene had any one dared to 
tell him that William Shakspere would 
ever be accounted his equalt How 
Greene despised his contemporary may 
be seen from his “Groat’s worth of 
Wit,” addressed to Peele, Lodge and 
Marlowe, in which he says, referring 
to Shakspere: “There is an upstart 
crow, beautified with our feathers, that, 
with his tiger’s heart, wrapped up in a 
player’s hide, supposes he is as well 
able to bombast out a blank verse as 
the best of you! and being an absolute 
John Factotum, is, in his own conceit, 
the only shake-scene in a country.” 
Poor Greene, and his brother in dis- 
dress, “‘ that elemental wit,’’ Kit Mar- 
lowe, how would they have laughed 
to scorn any one who should have told 
them that the “crow’s feathers” of 
Shakspere would soon be turned into 
the eagle’s pinions, to soar in the very 
eye of the sun! How would they have 


ridiculed the idea that ever the “ Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay ” of Greene, 
or the “'T'amburlaine the Great” of 
Marlowe, would have been forgotten 
and despised, while “ Lear ” or “ Othel- 
lo” would command the admiration of 
mankind! 


Thirty years after Shak- 
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spere’s death, Sir William Dugdale did 
not think his name worthy of @ place 
in his book on Warwickshire. Faller 
refused him a place among his Wy. 
thies. Wood, Walton, and even Dy. 
den who so much admired him, shame. 
fully left his memory to perish, jy 
short, as it has been before said, “ ther 
never was a person of whom the 
more might have been, of whom so ji, 
tle was collected until the attempt wag 
vain.” In Shirley’s time, the poet 
sung : 


“ That which the world called wit jy 
Shakspere’s age, 
Is laughed at as improper for our stage” 


Cartwright, in praising Fletcher, 
says: “ Shakspere to thee was dull” 
Till Pope wrote his preface to Shay. 
spere, and Addison his critique on Mil 
ton, in the Spectator, the world was ip 
lamentable ignorance of the treasures 
which it possessed. Lessons like this 
the past is always teaching to posterity, 
yet posterity appears too dull to leam, 
We may now be teaching the sam 
lesson to our posterity. We may be 
neglecting or despising one whom after 
ages will yet honor as he deserves, 
when others who have sneered at him 
will be laid in forgetfulness by th 
side of those who despised Shakspere 
while living, to be themselves forgotten 
when dead, or remembered oaly as 
spots on the sun are seen, because of 
their attempts to quench the light of 
the great luminary of day. Percival 
has expressed his own feelings on ob- 
serving the neglect with which more 
than one distinguished poet has been 
treated while living, to be honored 
when honor came all too late, In 
referring to Milton, Dante, Spenser, 
Tasso, &c., in his poem before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, which we shal! 
notice more at length before we get 
through with this article, he says: 


* *Tis painfal 
To think how these were left, to pine 
away 
A sad old age, and sink into a grave 
Unwept, unhonored ;—How the bard of 
Heaven, 
Who could not plume his wing for lower 
flight 
Than its empyreal towers—how he de 
cayed, 5 
Blind, lonely, poor, the prey of slow dit 
ease 
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harsh neglect, that ate with keener 


tooth j 
Jato his generous heart—how he retired 


Into a dark retreat, that he might shun 

The sentence of outlawry from a king, 

Who play’d the fool and vice upon his 
throne.”—P. 18. 


And so of Dante, who “sung of the 
bliss of heaven, the wo of hell,” and 
yas afterwards exiled from his “ dear 
ungrateful Florence ;’—how “ Tasso, 
fyll of tenderness and Jove,” was 
«doomed to wear the maniac’s chain ;” 
—and Spenser* sued “* the deaf ears of 
courtiers” for a “ pittance of the fair 
estate, rent from him by the hand of 
violence.” 

Whatever attempts may be made to 
erush Percival, his genius is too great 
to be easily put down. That our read- 
ers may know what he is, and what he 
las done, we shall proceed to give a 
brief sketch of his life and writings. 
We do so, principally because all the 
biographies of our poet, that have ever 
yet appeared, are full of errors, parti- 
ealarly that by Mr. Griswold, in his 
“Poets and Poetry of America,” and 
that by Mr. Everest, following Gris- 
wold, in his ‘“* Poets of Connecticut.” 
We do not suppose that our readers 
we ignorant of his life and works ; but 
asour Review has started into exist- 
eee since his third “ Clio” was pub- 
lished, we wish to place on record a 
brief view of his public career, on his 
frst appearance as a poet since this 
work commenced. 

James Gates Percivat, son of Dr. 
James Percival, was born in Berlin, 
Hartford county, Connecticut, on the 
Ih of September, 1795. In early 
life his father died, and he was com- 
mitted to the care of a guardian. In 
the year 1810 he entered Yale College 
Freshman. After staying one year 
atcollege, his delicat& health made it 
necessary for him to relax his studies, 
ad therefore he returned to Berlin, 
where he was employed on a farm 
during the summer and autumn of 1812. 
In 1813 he returned to college, and, as 


_—_— 
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he had been absent nearly a year, he 
entered the class next after the one 
with which he was at first connected, 
and graduated in 1815. Among his 
classmates, including John M. Clayton 
of Delaware, Thomas A. Marshall of 
Kentucky, and the Rev. Dr. Sprague 
of Albany, Percival had few if any 
equals in scholarship ; and though the 
highest honor, the valedictory, was 
given to another, yet as far as scholar- 
ship was concerned, it was eminently 
due to him. He was contented, how- 
ever, with the appointment for an ora- 
tion, which he delivered on commence- 
ment day. 

Before entering college, while only 
fourteen years of age, he wrote a poem 
of considerable extent. This was a 
burlesque on the times, in which “ the 
embargo,” among other topics, was not 
forgotten. If it be true, as we have 
seen it lately stated in a biography of 
Bryant, that his first poem was on the 
same subject, it is certainly a curious 
coincidence. During his Sophomore 
year in college, he submitted a poem, 
which caused considerable excitement 
at the time, to the society of “* Brothers 
in Unity,” of which he was a mem- 
ber, and of which Ex-Governor Davis, 
of Massachusetts, was then President. 
A.“ Dialogue,” written by him, and 
spoken by the students the day he 
graduated, he enlarged the following 
winter, aud afterwards published in his 
volume of 1821 as “ Zamor, a tragedy.” 
Having pursued the necessary studies, 
he received the degree of M. D. in the 
Yale Medical College, in 1820; but, 
though qualified as a practising physi- 
cian, he has never been engaged ac- 
tively in the profession. 

In 1821, Percival first appeared as 
an author. In that year he published 
a volume of poems, in New Haven, 
12mo., pp. 346. It consisted for the 
most part of poems written during the 
first two years after graduating at Yale 
College. It contained, “ Zamor, a 
tragedy,” “Seneca Lake,” the first 
part of “ Prometheus,” &c. This, as 
we have already stated, was reviewed 


, 


*We cannot join with Percival, in pitying Spenser very much. His defence of 
Lord Grey de Wilton’s cruelties in Ireland, to whom Spenser acted as secretary, 
makes us almost pardon the expulsion of the poet from Ireland, by the family of Des- 
mond, whose lands were confiscated to reward him for his political profligacy. We 
presume, however, that Percival only means to condemn the neglect of Government, 
oat any opinion with respect to the violence from which Spenser suffered 
80 much, 
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by Edward Everett, in the North 
American Review, the following Janu- 
ary. “Prometheus,” Part I., extended 
to one hundred and sixty-two stanzas, 
Spenserian measure. Of it Mr. Ever- 
ett says: ‘ Not a few of these verses 
have all the dark sententiousness of 
Byron, clothed in an uncommonly easy 
versification.” We extract from this 
poem three stanzas, from different parts 
of it; not because they are better than 
others, for there are many fine passages, 
but our limits forbid us to quote more 
at length. 


i 
« They talk of love and pleasure; but ’tis 
all 
A tale of falsehood. Life is made of 
gloom— 


The fairest scenes are clad in ruin’s pall, 
The loveliest pathway leads but to the 
tomb ; 
Alas! destruction is man’s only doom. 
We rise, and sigh our little lives away, 
A moment blushes beauty’s vernal 
bloom, 
A moment brightens manhood’s summer 
ray, 
Then all is wrapped in cold and comfort- 
less decay. 


LXXXIVv. 


*¢ How lovely is the landscape! Morning 
peeps 
Behind yon leafy mountain, and her eye 
Looks o’er a fresh green work, that calmly 
sleeps 
In the sweet cradle of its infancy, 
And, clustering round the rocky sum- 
mits, fly 
Light mists, now painted in the rich array 
Of Heaven’s majestic spectrum, which 
on high 
Spans the dark tempest, as it steals away, 
And westward glows in pomp the golden 
eye of day. 


xc, 


¢ Our thonghts are boundless, though our 
frames are frail; 

Our souls immortal, though our limbs 

decay; 
Though darkened in this poor life by a 
veil 

Of suffering, dying matter, we shall play 

In truth’s eternal sunbeams; on the way 
To Heaven’s high capital our car shall 

roll; 

The temple of the power whom all obey, 
That is the mark we tend to, for the soul 
Can take no lower flight, and seek no 

meaner goal.” 
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In January, 1822, the first y 
of “ Clio” was published in Charl 
duodecimo, pp. 108. To this Volume 
he gives a short preface, in which yp 
are shown his views on poetry, “j 
should live only with those feelj 
and imaginations which are above this 
world, and are the anticipations ofa 
brighter and better being. It should 
be the creator of a sublimity undebaged 
by anything earthly, and the embodier 
of a beauty that mocks at all defilemen, 
and decay. It should be, in fine, the 
historian of human nature in its fulleg 
possible perfection, and the painter of 
all those lines and touches in earthap 
heaven, which nothing but taste ea 
see and feel. It should give to jy 
forms the expression of angels, and 
throw over its pictures the hues of 
immortality.”” ‘This volume contained 
his poems on “ Consumption,” “ Phe. 
valence of Poetry,”’ &c., which hare 
been often quoted and much admired, 
Who has not read that beautiful de. 
scription of the various subjects of the 
art divine in earth, sea and air? 


“ The world is full of poetry—the air 
Is living with its spirit, and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies 
And sparkle in its brightness. 

* . . . 


*Tis a mysterious feeling, which ¢om- 


bines 

Man with the world around him, ine 
chain 

Woven of flowers, and dipped in sweet- 
ness. 


To this volume he appended two 
prose compositions; an “essay on 
magnanimity,” and a “ picture of the 
feelings and musings of an imaginative 
mind.” ‘This “ picture” is really the 
highest kind of poetry in the garb of 
prose. The dese riptions of a sensitive 
mind chafed by the crosses and toils of 
life, of a tropical hurricane, of the val- 
ley of the lovely Arno, of the Paphian 
Islands, &e., are specimens of the 
finest poetic prose ever written. We 
regret our inability to quote from this 
splendid production, and regret that i 
is not as well known as some of the 
poetic pieces in the same volume. 

In July of the same year, was pub 
lished, in New Haven, his “ Clio,” No. 
Il., duodecimo, pp. 132. In the pre- 


face to this volume he favors us with 


his views on poetry more at length: 
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«The poet, if we follow the etymology 
ofthe word, isa creator. * * ° He gives 
to his conceptions a visible form of beauty 
or of power, and animates them with a 

from Heaven, beaming forth in their 
esand features, like the sweet flow of 
‘cht from a lamp in a vase of alabaster, 
or flashing abroad in the Kindlings of emo- 
tion, like the fount from which it was 
solen. * * * Nature is the charm of 
ry, and not art. * * * The highest 
interest of a poet, who aims at distinction, 
is, then, to write only when he feels in- 
pied, when his subject has gained full 
jon of him, and has wrought him 

to that state of excitement where the 
yisions of his fancy stand before him in 
living beauty. ‘Then, if he be sufficiently 
in the art, his language will flow 

abroad without effort, and the light of his 
soul will pervade every line and sylla- 


ble.” 


This volume contains “ The Coral 
Grove,” so often quoted in our own 
country and in Europe, and so justly 
simired ; “ The Carrier Pigeon,” so 
popular as a song ; a series of fanciful 
pieces of great beauty, which we can 
only refer to by quoting their first lines 
—‘Pair as the first-blown rose—but 
0! as fleeting ;” “ Flower of a South- 
em garden, newly blowing ;” “ Rose 
of my heart! I’ve raised for thee a 
bower ;” “I am the light fantastic 
queen of flowers ;’ “Tam the spirit of 
the viewless air ;” and a fine poem, 
suggested by the events of the time, 
called “ Carmen Seculare.” 

In September, 1822, Percival deli- 
yered an oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Yale College, on 
“Some of the moral and political truths 
derivable from the study of history.” 
This oration was published in a pamph- 
let, octavo, pp. 20. 
the causes which led to the downfall of 
ancient Rome, and a just and discrimi- 
nating examination of the dangers to be 
apprehended by us from somewhat simi- 
lar causes. 

In October of the same year, was 
published, in New Haven, *“ Prome- 
theus, Part IJ., with other poems,” 
duodecimo, pp. 108. In his preface to 
this volume he has the following re- 
marks : 


“T do not like that poetry which bears 
the marks of the file and the burnisher; 


I like to see it in the full ebullition of 


feeling and fancy, foaming up with the 
spirit of life, and glowing with the rain- 


It is a sketch of 
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bows of a glad inspiration. * * * I like 
to see something savage and luxuriant in 
works of imagination, throwing itself out 
like the wild vines of the forest, rambling 
and climbing over the branches and twin- 
ing themselves into a maze of windings.” 


The opening stanza of the volume 
shows the spirit with which he entered 
on his new task : 


“ Awake, thou sleeper, from thy languid 
dream 
Of pleasure crowned with roses; thou 
must take 
Anew the harp of solemn tone—a theme 
Demands thee to attune it, which 
should wake 
The fire within thy bosom hid, and 
break 
The flowery fetters that entwine thee; 
Hark ! 
A clear voice calls thee, where the blue 
waves make 
Music around the light and bounding 
bark, 
That rides the shoreless sea of mind, a 
heaven-built ark.” 


Prometheus, Part I]., contains two 
hundred and twelve stanzas, Spen- 
serian measure. Of it, he says in the 
preface : 


“Tt was written hastily in a very few 
days. This is no apology if it is bad; if 
it is good it needs none.” 


The address to the sun, beginning at 
stanza one hgndred and thirteen, is full 
of sublimity of thought, and beauty of 
expression. Most of out readers have 
read the apostrophe to the sun in 
Ossian, at the conclusion of Carthon ; 
Percival’s has no superior that we can 
call to mind, in ancient or modern poe- 
try: 


“ Centre of light and energy! thy way 
Is through the unknown void; thou hast 

thy throne, 

Morning and evening, and at noon of day, 
Far in the blue, untended and alone! 
Ere the first wakened airs of earth had 

blown, 

On thou didst march, triumphant in thy 

light. 
Then thou didst send thy glance, which 
still hath flown 

Wide through the never-ending worlds of 

night, 

And yet thy full orb burns with flash as 


keen and bright. 


~ * * > 
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The soul is thine ;—of old thou wert the 


power, 
Who gave the poet life, and I in thee 


Feel my heart gladden, at the holy hour, 
When thou art sinking in the silent sea; 
Or when I climb the height, and wander 


free 
In thy meridian glory, for the air 


Sparkles and burns in thy intensity,— 


I feel thy light within me, and I share 


In the full glow of soul, thy spirit kindles 


there.” 


Intending to take “a metrical leave 
of the public” after the publication of 
this yolume, he closes his “‘ Prome- 


theus”’ with this farewell : 


** My work is ended—I have gained the 


shore, 


Whose flowers are fancy, and whose 


fruit’s deceit ; 


And I have furled my sail to try no more 
The gentle breath of favor, nor to beat 
With adverse gales, nor where the wild 


winds meet 


On the contending waters; youth’s quick 


swell 


Is sunk to manhood’s calm, and now 


my feet 
Must take a weary pilgrimage, and tell 


On through the waste of age, to all I 


loved—farewell.”’ 


A number of smaller pieces are ap- 
pended to the volume, among which 
“Mental Beauty” and the poem en- 
titled ‘“ Ruins,” may be particularly 
noticed. The latter displays much 
taste and learning. We take from it 
the following description of the differ- 


ent orders of Grecian architecture. 


“ The grave 


And stately Dorie marked the solemn fane, 
Where wisdom dwelt, and on the fairer 


shrine 


Of beauty sprang the light Ionian, 


wreathed 
With a soft volute, whose simplicity 
Becomes the deity of loneliness, 


Who, with her snowy mantle, and her 


zone 


Woven with all attractions, and her locks 
Flowing as Nature bade them flow, com- 


pels 


The sterner powers to hang upon her 


smiles, 


And there the grand Corinthian lifted high 


Its flowery capital, to crown the porch 


Where sat the sovereign of their hier- 


archy.” 


In December, 1823, Percival pub- 
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lished in New York a large Volume of 
poems, octavo, pp. 396. In this he 
submitted his choicest works to the 
public without preface. It contained, 
selection from his former publicati 
with several pieces not before 
lished. Among the new pieces yy 
notice “ The Wreck,” “ Night Watgh, 
ing,” &c. The latter was written jg 
New York, during the prevalence of 
the yellow fever in 1822. It deseribes 
the constancy and courage of womay's 
love : 


«¢ She watched the couch of him she loved, 
and drew 

Contagion from the lips, that were to her 

Still beautiful as roses. Though so pak 

They seemed like a thin snow curl,” 


“The Wreck ” is the principal poem 
of the volume, and extends to more 
than a thousand lines in blank verse, 
It contains many beautiful and sublime 
descriptions of land and ocean seenery, 
of storm and tempest, of calm and sun. 
shine. Take the following exquisite 
picture of spring : 


* Winter had passed away, and then 
spring came 
Slowly as ever, with her crown of flowers 
And dress of verdure. She was decked 
with smiles, 
And as she danced along the springing 
turf, 
New flowers awoke to welcome her, and 
birds 
Hailed her from bush and forest.”—P, %, 


And the following picture of a ship at 
sea in the mirage of evening, the truth 
and beauty of which those who have 
been much at sea will not fail to ai- 
mire : 


* Tt was calm— 
Her sails were set, but yet the dying wind 
Scarce moved them, as they trembled on 
the yard 
With an uncertain motion. She arose 
As a swan rises on her gilded wings, 
When on a Jake at sunset she uprears 
Her form from out the waveless stream, 
and steers 
Into the far blue ether—so that ship 
Seemed lifted from the water, and sus- 
pended, 
Winged with her bright sails, in the silent 
air.”? 


This volume was republished com- 
plete in London in the following year, 
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in two 12mo. volumes, to which the 
blishers gave a flattering preface, 
containing, however, some important 


errors concerning his early literary 


life. 


In February, or March, 1824, he 
was appointed Assistant Surgeon in the 
United States army, and was imme- 
diately afterwards detailed to West 
Point, as Professor of Chemistry in 
that institution. In July, of the same 
year, he resigned his office—not be- 
cause of ill health, as some of his 
biographers have stated, but because 
the situation was not such as he had 
heen led to expect. It had been rep- 
resented to him that the duties of the 
appointment were light, thus affording 
him sufficient leisure to pursue his 
favorite studies. Instead of this, how- 
ever, he found all his time occupied as 
3 daily lecturer and teacher. He 
knew that others would gladly fill the 
office which he found so different from 
what he expected and desired, and 
therefore he at once resigned. 

In 1825, he superintended the re- 
publication and emendation of Vicesi- 
mus Knox’s Elegant Extracts, for a 
Boston publisher. * 

In September, 1825, he delivered a 

m before the Connecticut Alpha of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, which 
was published in a pamphlet, 8vo., pp. 
40, containing over a thousand lines. 
The subject of this noble poem, so 
litle known to American readers, ex- 
cept by a few extracts in the North 
American Review, is *‘ Mind and its 
Mysterious Agencies.” He thus de- 
scribes the poet’s life : 


“They charmed their solitude with lofty 
verse, 

And made their hours of exile bright with 
song. 

They had no comforter, and asked for 
none; 

Nohelp, for none they needed. 
ness 

Was their best good; 
themselves, 

Kept out all vain intrusion, and around 
them 


Loneli- 


it left them to 
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Spread silently an atmosphere of thought, 

A Sabbath of devotion, such as never 

Hallowed the twilight vaults of ancient 
minster, 

Or filled with many prayers the hermit’s 
cave 

It was the deep devotion of the mind 

In all its powers, sending itself abroad 

In search of every fair and blessed thing, 

And with a winning charm enticing home 

All to itself. They came at its command, 

Trooping like summer clouds, when the 
wide air 

Is thick with them, and every one is 
touched 

By the full noon to a transparent bright- 
ness, 

Like heaps of orient pearl. The kindled 
eye 

Ran over them, as lightning sends its flash 

Instant through all the billows of the 
storm, 

And took the fairest, and at once they 
stood 

In meet array, as if a temple rose, 

Graced with the purest lines of Grecian 


art 
At the sweet touch of an Apollo’s lyre.” 
—P. 11. 


“The true champions of the undying 
strain” may be despised for the present, 
but afterwards they 


“ Kindle with years,and catch from every 
age 

Some new reflection of their glory, till 

Like Deities they ride in the mid-heaven 

Commanding worship.”—P. 13. 


The last half of the poem presents 
a spirited sketch of the first poets, an- 
cient and modern, as exhibited in a vi- 
sion of singular magnificence, and clos- 
es with an address from Dante to the 
aspirant after poetical fame. It may 
be that the colors of the picture are 
too dark, but it certainly combines truth 
with fine poetry : 


‘< Tf thou canst bear alone 
Penury and all its evils, and yet worse 
Malevolence, and all its foul-mouthed 
brood 
Of slanderers, and if thou canst brook 
the scorn 





* About a year since, this publication was objected to in Boston, on account of the 


evil tendency of some of the extracts 


It was insinuated at the same time that Per- 





cival had selected these extracts for the American edition; but the pieces objected to 

Were, without exception, found in the English edition, including, among others, ex- 

> from the writings of Pope, Young, and Johnson, and from Bishop Percy’s 
eliques. 
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And insolence of wealth, the pride of 
power, 

The falsehood of the envious, and the 
coldness 

Of an ungrateful country, then go on 

And conquer. Long and arduous is the 
way 

To climb the heights we hold, and thou 
must bide 

Many 2 pitiless storm, and nerve thyself 

To many a painful struggle. if thy pur- 

se 


Is fixed, then welcome. 
* * . * . . 


Let it not depress thee 
That few will bid thee welcome on thy 
way, 
For ’tis the common lot of all who choose 
The higher path, and with a generous 
pride 
Scorn to consult the popular ear.’’—Pp. 
39, 40. 


In May, 1827, was published, in 
New York, his “Clio” No. III., duo- 
decimo, pp. 204. This is his last po- 
etical volume prior to that of 1843, 
which we have made the occasion of 
this article. In this volume he sings 
of “ Greece from Mount Helicon,” and 
to him 


“The very mountains 
Are vocal with invisible minstrelsy ; 
The valleys are the haunt of unseen 
choirs, 
The fountains utter music, and the hills 
Are full of pleasant sounds.”—P. 8. 


This is one of the finest pieces of 
poetry in our literature. The volume 
contains besides, many of his most 
celebrated poems. “The Reign of 
May,” “The Language of Flowers” 
(“ in Eastern lands they talk in flow- 
ers,” &c., too well known to be quot- 
ed), and various patriotic odes and 
songs may be found here. The con- 
test of Greece for liberty, recalling the 
memory of our Revolutionary strug- 
gles, inspired his muse to some of her 
greatest efforts. We cannot avoid re- 
ferring to three beautiful pieces, in 
this volume, entitled “‘ Sea Pictures, 
from the last of which we extract the 
following description of a calm : 


“The glory and the beauty of a calm; 
The sun throned proudly in a deep blue 
sky; 
No mist—no stain to dim its Tyrian 
dye; 
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he air all living with a breathing balm 
Sent from the scarlet flower-tufis of the 
palm. 
On the lone rocky islet lifted high; 
There the flamingo, like a thing of fire 
Shoots in a meteor flight, and 
there “ae os 
Sits the sea-eagle poised in middle air 
Rolling his red eye with a monarch’s je, 


The ocean as it moves along below, 
Just strikes the rock, and heaves one 
foaming wave, 
Or sends a hollow murmur through the 
cave, 
Then softly steals away in silent flow, 
How high, and yet how soothing, thus to 
sail 
Steadily o’er a sheet of glassy green, 
Curved to its centre like a verdant vale, 
Where, all her canvass spread to catch 
the gale, 
The vesse] walks her way like ocean's 
queen,— 
Seeming at distance through the erystal. 
line air, 
Her bright sails fringed with each geri. 
al hue, 
An Iris floating on its ground of blue, 
Or white-winged spirit calmly hovering 
there.” 


In 1827-8, Percival was engaged insv- 
perintending the printing of Noah Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, first quarto edition, im 
two volumes. For his exertions inaiding 
the publication of this great work, 9 
honorable to the genius and perseve- 
rance of Webster, Percival deserves 
no little credit. The great lexicogra- 
pher frequently acknowledged his ob- 
ligations to the learning of the poet, 
and to his extensive knowledge of an- 
cient and modern languages. There 
was probably no man in our eountry 80 
competent to the task as he, or who 
would more devotedly, and with such 
self-denial and disinterestedness, have 
given his time and talent to the work, 

In 1827, he commenced, for a Bos- 
ton publisher, a revised translation of 
Mialte Brun’s Geography, from the ori- 
ginal French. with notes. ‘This was 
not completed till 1833. 

In 1834 he had explored, on his own 
account, the ranges of trap-rock in the 
State of Connecticut, and, being one of 
the best geologists in our country, 
Governor Edwards appointed him, in 
1835, to make a geological survey of 
the State. Governor Edwards de- 
serves great credit, not only for the 
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zeal with which he urged forward the 
enterprise, but also for his discrimina- 
tion in the appointment. In company 
with Professor Shepard, of Yale Col- 
lege, to whom was entrusted the mine- 
ralogical department, he travelled, du- 
ring that year, through every town in 
the State, but was then only enabled to 
make a general preparatory reconnois- 
ance. In 1836 he commenced, by him- 
self, a regular survey, by sections, 
seross the State, at average intervals 
of four miles, occupying nearly eight 
months constant travel. He after- 
wards made a re-survey between his 
former sections, thus bringing himself 
jpn contact with each of the 4,600 
square miles in the State. In these 
two surveys, he marked the character 
and relative arrangement of the rocks 
in the different localities examined, as 
well as the direction and dip of the 
strata, and collected illustrative speci- 
mens from nearly 8,000 localities. In 
1942, by an appropriation by the Le- 
gislature, his report was published in 
one volume, 8vo., pp. 495, from the 
preface to which we have gathered the 
foregoing facts. ‘The report is a very 
valuable and able one, though not such 
as he wished to submit, as we learn 
also from the preface. 

As the struggles for freedom in 
Greece and South America received 
the hearty support of Percival’s pen, so 
has Ireland lately received the sympa- 
thy ofhis muse. In one of the New 
Haven papers, a short time since, ap- 
peared a beautiful piece, written on see- 
ing the Hibernian society, of that city, 
marching in procession, with their 
badges of green. 

At the celebration of Patrick’s day, 
by that society, in 1842, he wrote a 


song for the occasion, to the air of 


Patrick’s day, from which we extract 
the closing stanza : 


“Hark to the voice, that through Erin 
resounding, 
Awakens the spirits of freemen again— 
It calls, and the hearts of old Ireland are 
bounding— 
As they snap the steel links of sla- 
very’s chain ! 
Millions there wake to pride and glory— 
Think of their sires, the strong and 
free ! 
Millions too, warm with a patriot’s devo- 
tion, 
Send their fond wishes across the wide 
ocean. 
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Erin! O beautiful Erin! to thee; 

For O! thou art rescued, and ever in 
story 

Thy Patrick and Matthew united shall be.” 


In another piece, written on Ireland 
while viewing the great moral reforma- 
tion going on there, and the corres- 
ponding struggle for independence, he 
exclaims : 

“ Erin, green Isle of the ocean, 
Bosomed amid the blue deep, 
Hearts swelled with patriot emotion, 
Still with a sleepless devotion 

Watch o’er thy liberties keep! 

. * . * * . 
Erin! thy dew gems shall glitter 

Bright in the heavenly dawn; 
Cold has thy night been and bitter, 

But the dark winter is gone.” 


Nor will the reader fail to notice in 
his new volume the piece on “ The 
Harper” written to the air of “ The 
Harp of Tara,” after listening to its 
performance by a blind Irish Harper. 

In the scurrilous article, on the Po- 
ets of America, ina late number of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, Percival 
presented too bright a mark to be passed 
over by this wholesale slanderer of 
everything honorable to our country. 
The reviewer accuses Percival of hav- 
ing many words and few ideas, which 
is so completely at variance with truth 
that it deserves no refutation. His 
poetry is, to some readers, too much 
loaded with poetic images of the most 
beautiful forms, rising one above the 
other dazzling in profusion. An extract 
is given in this article from the “ Pre- 
valence of Poetry,” to which are added 
a few words of very characteristic criti- 
cism. Poetic feeling is represented 
‘‘as sitting at a banquet, with ‘ celes- 
tial forms’ as lovely as ever haunted 
wood and wave, when earth was peo- 


pled 


“ With nymph and Naiad—mighty as the 
gods, 

Whose palace was Olympus, and the 
clouds 

That hung in gold and flame around its 
brow ; 

Who bore upon their features 
grand 

And awful dignity of front, which bows 

The eye that gazes on the marble Jove.” 


all that 


** This is a fair specimen,” says the 


reviewer : but the reader, by turning to 
the “ Prevalence of Poetry,” will see 
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that it isa very unfair specimen. It is 
taken in a broken and detached form 
from the middle of a sentence, and is 
then falsely and dishonestly criticised 
in this defenceless and lacerated con- 
dition. He says that he is unable to tell 
from the foregoing extract whether it 
was the gods or the clouds that “ bore 
upon their features,” &c. The writer 
who does not know the difference be- 
tween who and which is certainly out of 
his element in criticising the works of 
genius. 

Percival has written translations, in- 
terspersed with annotations, for the 
New Haven papers, from which we are 
reluctantly compelled to omit some spe- 
cimens which we had marked for pub- 
lication. Under the head of “ Slavo- 
nic Extracts,” he has given some spir- 
ited translations from the Polish, Rus- 
sian, Servian and Bohemian; under 
that of “Germanic Extracts,” from 
the German, Low Dutch, Danish and 
Swedish ; and under that of “ Romanic 
Extracts,” from the Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese and French. These he 
has interspersed with criticisms show- 
ing how thoroughly he is versed in mo- 
dern languages. He is probably one 
of the most profound scholars and most 
accomplished linguists of the present 
day, as his works sufficiently testify. 

We turn now to his last volume, with 
this excuse to our readers, for so long 
an introduction, that, while those works 
to which we have referred are very 
rare, and several of them entirely out 
of print, this one can be obtained by all 
who wish to see it. 

From the preface we learn, that the 
present volume is composed chiefly of a 
series of shorter pieces, some of which 
were published in a fugitive form, the 
rest still remaining in manuscript. The 
principal poem, the ‘ Dream of a Day,” 
is here published for the first time, and 
is one of the later written pieces. The 
volume contains a greater variety of 
measure than has ever appeared, in 
the same compass, by a single author, 
extending to more than one hundred 
and fifty forms or modifications of 
stanza. 

The “ Dream of a Day,” is a vision 
commencing in the obscurity of night, 
gradually developed in the dawn, un- 
folding with day a series of pictures of 
scenery, oriental, classic, Alpine, and 
lastly, of “ my own land ;” then passing 
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through the different periods of the 
from noon till evening, closing again ip 
night with a heavenly apparition, ag. 
ministering words of comfort and ep. 
couragement, and then disappearing, 
We quote the following vivid deserip. 
tion of oriental, classic, Alpine and 
American scenery : 


** A scene of orient pomp, where lay united 
In loved embrace the vivid and the 
tender— 
Temple and tower, by self-effulgence 
lighted, 
Streaming through clustered palms their 
magic splendor— 
Column, the fervent pilgrim hailed de. 
lighted, 
Reared to his country’s savior and de. 
fender— 
Palace, whose thousand windows, ruby. 
flashing, 
Tinted the fountain o’er its terrace dash- 
ing. 


“* Again in classic beauty still reposing, 
A soft Ionian sky above it swelling— 
Long flowery vales in gentle vistas clo 

ing— 
Peaks snowy pure, dark summits cloud 
compelling— 
Smooth marble hills, the wandering bee 
composing 
To nectared sleep—rocks, the mysteri- 
ous dwelling 
Of prescient god—bright city, fitly mould. 
ed, 
Round lofty fane and citadel enfolded. 


* Again wild nature—Alp on Alp uplifted, 
Shooting into the heaven in pointed 
pride— 
Rose-tinted snows, blue glassy torrents 
rifted 
Deep to dark night—dim gorges yawn- 
ing wide 
Mid jetty crags, o’er which the cat’ratt, 
drifted 
In surging foam, heaved broad its thun- 
dering tide— 
Far glimpses through rude glens to lake 
and stream 
Reposing peacefully, as in a dream. 


« And then a pastoral scene of my own 
land— 
Groves darkly green, white farms, and 
pastures gay ; 
With golden flowers—brooks stealing 
over sand 7 
Or smooth worn pebbles, murmuring 
light away— 











1944.] 
rye-fields, yielding to the gentle hand 
Of the cool west wind—scented fields 


of hay, 
Falling in purple bloom—free hearts that 


ee 
Their being doubled in their country’s 
weal.” 


Ina late notice of this Poem, by a 
contemporary, the reviewer objected to 
the last stanza on page 14: 


«Evening came on apace—in full orbed 
glory 
The sun drew to his couch—through 
vista’d trees 
He glided—flashing broad and full he 
wore a 
Look of unwonted joy, for rest and ease 
After his day of toil—far clouds hung 
hoary 
Along the east, then kindled by degrees 
As slow he sunk—fresh bloomed the 
aerial rose, 
While streamed the West, as gushing fur- 
nace glows. ” 


Now the censured jingle in this stan- 
m, of “wore a” witi. “ hoary,” we are 
half inclined to consi ler a beauty, in- 
stead of a defect. Jt is not an acci- 
dental negligence on the part of the 
poet, but, as we have been informed, a 
result of studied design; though per- 
haps, rather too bold an eccentricity in 
serious versification to be hazarded 
with prudence. It is in reality, a bur- 
lesque rhyme changed into one of dig- 
nity, and thus producing an effect, 
somewhat similar to a discord skilfully 
worked into a piece of music, where it 
ceases to be a discord. Let any read- 
et, With refined taste and a delicate ear, 
read the stanza, and he will scarcely 
toh the “a” as he glides over 
the succeeding line; while the read- 
@ without taste will stop to carp 
atthe supposed defect, as those who 
look beneath the flowers to search for 
weeds that exist but in their own ima- 
ginations. 

The spirit thus comforts and en- 
courages those who are struggling af- 
ter fame, against the neglect and per- 
secution of the world: 


“Hold on—thou hast in thee thy best re- 
ward ; 
Poor are the largest stores of sordid gain, 
If from the heaven of thought the soul is 
barred, 
Ifthe high spirit’s bliss is sought in vain : 
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Think not thy lonely lot is cold or hard, 
The world has never bound thee with 
its chain; 
Free as the birds of heaven thy heart can 
soar, 
Thov canst create new worlds—what 
wouldst thou more ? 


“The future age will know thee—yea, 
even now 
Hearts beat and tremble at thy bidding, 
tears 
Flow as thou movest thy wand, thy word 
can bow 
Even ruder natures, the dull soul up- 
rears 
As thou thy trumpet blast attunest—thou 
Speakest, and each remotest valley 
hears : 
Thou hast the gift of song—a wealth is 
thine, 
Richer than all the treasures of the mine. 


“ Nerved to a stern resolve, fulfil thy lot— 
Reveal the secrets nature has unveiled 
thee ; 
All higher gifts by toil intense are bought ; 
Has thy firm will in action ever failed 
thee ? 
Only on distant summits fame is sought— 
Sorrow and gloom thy nature has en- 
tailed thee, 
But bright thy present joys,and brighter far 
The hope that draws thee like a heaven- 
ly star. 


** The voice was still—its tone in distance 
dying 
Breathed in my ear, like harp faint 
heard at even, 
Soft as the autumn wind through sere 
leaves sighing, 
When flaky clouds athwart the moon 
are driven. 
Far through the viewless gloom the spirit 
flying, 
Winged his high passage to his native 
heaven, 
But o’er me still he seemed in kindness 
bending, 
Fresh hope and firmer purpose to me 
lending.” 


The next two poems in the volume, 
“ Genius Waking,” p. 20, and “ To the 
Eagle,” p. 24, have been much admired 
and often quoted. ‘‘ Seneca Lake,” p. 
28, a descriptive and patriotic poem 
of great merit, has been less noticed. 
These three, with the “ Lays of the 
Seasons,” p. 33, appeared originally in 
the “ Atlantic Souvenir.” ‘The latter 
are adapted, each by its peculiar mea- 
sure, to the subject. 
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The songs on pages 44 and 52, are 
fine specimens of that class of poetry. 
The sonnets commencing at p. 56, are 
all so admirable, that the only difficulty 
lies in making a selection. We take 
vii. and viii. at random : 


VIL 
Am TI not all alone ?—The world is still 
In passionless slumber—not a tree but 
feels 
The far pervading hush, and softer steals 
The misty river by.—Yon broad bare hill 
Looks coldly up to heaven, and all the 
stars 
Seem eyes deep fixed in silence, as if 
bound 
By some unearthly spell—no other 
sound 
But the owl’s unfrequent moan.—Their 
airy cars 
The winds have stationed on the moun- 
tain peaks. 
Am I not all alone ?—A spirit speaks 
From the abyss of night, ‘ not al] alone— 
Nature is round thee with her banded 


powers, 

And ancient genius haunts thee in these 
hours— 

Mind and its kingdom now are all thy 
own.’ ” 

VII. 

“ Deep sunk in thought, he sat beside the 

river— 


Its wave in liquid lapses glided by, 
Nor watched, in crystal depth, his va- 
cant eye 
The willow’s high o’er-arching foliage 
quiver. 


From dream to shadowy dream returning 
ever, 

He sat, like statue, on the grassy verge : 

His thoughts, a phantom train, in airy 
surge 

Streamed visionary onward, pausing never. 


“As autumn wind, in mountain forest 
weaving 
Its wondrous tapestry of leaf and bower, 
O’ermastering the night’s resplendent 
flower, 
With tints, like hues of heaven, the eye 
deceiving— 
So, lost in labyrinthine maze, he wove 
A wreath of flowers: the golden thread 
was love.” 


The ballad, p. 64, is written in the 
antique style, and in continued rhyme. 
We refer to it without being able to 
quote it. We should like to extract 
the songs which follow, entire, but 
must content ourselves with the second, 
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and refer our readers to the volume for 
the rest: 


“ Murmuring river, 

Falling ever, 

And silent never, 
Thou hurriest by. 

Now softly flowing, 

And brightly glowing, 

And clearly showing, 
Thy waters lie. 


* Through meadows bending, 
Sweet flowers are sending 
Their breath, and lending 

Thy wave perfume. 
The myrtle covers 
Thy banks, and lovers, 
As evening hovers, 

Are in its gloom, 


« And lilies, swelling 
With dew, and smelling 
Of morn, are telling 

Their leaves below. 
No fairest flower, 
In bush or bower, 
So takes the shower, 
And scents it so. 


“ Dark eyes are flashing, 
And fair hands dashing 
Thy foam, and plashing 

The bubbles fly. 
So, murmuring river, 
Falling ever, 

And silent never, 

Thou hurriest by.” 


“The Vision,” p. 81, is written in 
the dactylic measure. We give it, in 
its brevity and beauty : 


** Whence dost thou come to me, 
Sweetest of visions, 
Filling my slumbers with holiest joy ?” 


* Kindly I bring to thee 
Feelings of childhood, 
That in thy dreams, thou be happy 
awhile.”’ 


** Why dost thou steal from me 
Ever as slumber 
Flies, and reality chills me again ?” 






* Life thou must struggle through : 
Strive—and in slumber 
Sweetly again I will steal to thy soul.” 







From “The Poet’s World,” and 
“ Minnesong,” we had made selections 
which we are, with reluctance, com- 
pelled to omit. The latter are written 
in imitation of old German poetry. 
“The Knight,” p. 89, was published 
originally in the Knickerbocker, from 
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which it was transferred to a London 

ine, where it appeared as origi- 
mal. “ Life’s Dream,” p. 92, is written 
in 3 peculiar versification, and is a spi- 


m. 

The “ Lays” extending from p. 104 
to p. 129, furnish us much with which 
we should like to enrich our pages. 
We extract iv., xi., and xxii. The 
reader will notice the remarkable versi- 
feation of the last : 


«Speed thee far— 
Fancy lends thee her car— 
Over ocean away 
Speed to holier day. 


«Qcean’s swell 
Bears on its bosom the shell— 
Love shall open the sail 
Fall to the favoring gale. 


“Wing of might, 
Sent from the fountain of light, 
High on billows of air 
Thee, in triumph, shall bear. 


“Youth shall bring 
Wine from perennial spring— 
Over the goblet shall shine 
Halo of glory divine. 


“Round the throne, 

Beauty sha | loosen her zone— 
Melting in kindling shower, 
Spirit shall fill thee with power.” 
“The snow is gone— 

The waters run, 

Through valley rushing, 

From cavern gushing, 

And foam along 

In light and song. 


“The sky is blue; 
The Spring is new; 
The buds are swelling; 
The stag is belling; 
The lark and dove 
Bring life and love. 


“The woods are green; 
In emerald sheen 
The grass is springing; 
The vales are ringing 
With hound and horn— 
Young May is born!” 


“From rock rebounding, 
Through wood resounding, 
In changeful echo is ringing 
The early horn, 
And Youth from his couch is springing, 
To greet the morn. 


“The bright beams quiver 
On lake, and on river; 
The dew from the forest is falling, 
In starry light; 
And Spring on her train is calling, 
To wing their flight, 


*“ Young Day! we hail thee— 
Gay clouds half veil thee, 
As over the dewy mountain 
Thou risest fair: 
Beneath thy smile, the fountain 
High sparkles there. 


« Glad songs attend thee; 
New blossoms lend thee, 
By fairy touch unfolded, 
Their first perfume, 
And delicate hands have moulded 
Their varied bloom. 


« Joy hovers by thee, 
And Health is nigh thee— 
A merry dance is bounding 
Before thy car; 
Their songs, aloft resounding, 
Are borne afar. 


“T run to meet thee— 
With song to greet thee : 
Thy handmaid, Beauty, around me 
Her loosened zone 
Has flung, and laughing has bound me, 
To be her own.” 


Under the head of “ Slavonia,” we 


have several fine pieces, each adapted 
to its peculiar nation, whether Russian, 
Servian, Polish or Bohemian. Take 
the following, adapted to Poland; 


“ Thou standest as a castle on a rock, 
Jismantled, dark—the hospitable flame 
No longer lights its halls; unknown to 
fame, 
The simple shepherd shelters there his 
flock. 
With trumpet-peal its gilded arches rung; 
Forth from its gates, the lordly cham- 
pions rode; 
Bannered and helmed, the dazzling tor- 
rent flowed; 
On tower and keep, the royal standard 
hung. 


“A fire has swept along those festive 
halls; 
Broken and toppling, reel the blackened 
walls; 
The voice of love and hope and joy is 
gone. 
Like funeral-flags, the raven spreads his 
wings; 
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In chambers, once the proud abode of 
kings, 

Now dwell the lizard and the owl 
alone.” 


And the following “ Hymn of the 
Hussites,” adapted to Bohemia : 


A holy feeling leads them on; 
For God their swords they draw; 
Their chief, the fearless champion 
Of God, and of his law. 


Not theirs, the strength of mortal fight— 
Religion nerves their hands: 

They lift their arms for truth and right; 
For faith, each warrior stands. 


“ The ardent hymn, the solemn prayer, 
Instead of trump and drum, 

Tell to their enemies : ‘ Beware !— 
The sacred legions come.’ 


* With brow serene and steady eye, 
Firm foot and measured tread— 

* Huss!’ bursts at once the battle cry— 
* His blood for truth was shed.’ 


“And loud, as pealing thunder, breaks, 
From thousand hearts, their hymn: 
Headlong they rush—earth ’neath them 
shakes— 
Smoke rolls—the day is dim. 


 ¢ Huss!’ swells the cry, and Zizka’s 
shout 
Rings through the roar of war. 
The foe recoils—he breaks in rout, 
And scatters wide and far. 


“ ¢Glory to God!’ the victory song— 
€ Praise him—the field is won. 

He only makes the warrior strong. 
His will—his will be done!’ ” 


From the pieces headed ‘‘ Teutonia,” 
we select “ ‘The Bard,” p. 155, and re- 
fer our readers in this connection, par- 
ticularly to the spirited picture, head- 
ed “ Skating,” and to the “ Wild Hunt- 
er:” 


“ The bard sits lonely in the hall, 
His cherished harp beside him. 
From friend so dear, whate’er befall, 

No moment can divide him. 
Erect and calm, he sits alone— 
The only friend, he feels his own, 

His cherished harp beside him. 


“ A pageant throng now fills the hall— 
There beauty darts her glances, 

And mingled voices joyous call 

For song and wine and dances. 
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He sits apart from all the train— 
The song and dance invite in vain ; 
Unfelt are beauty’s glances, 


“ The present has no charms for him~ 
The distant only wakes him. 

Where hoary eld lies dark and dim, 
A living spirit takes him. 

Unbidden to life’s banquet, he 

Wide wanders, all alone, yet free, 
As ancient glory wakes him. 


“The song is swelling in the hall, 

Loud music clangs around him, 
When quick, as touched by lightning, fj 
The chains that silent bound him, 
He throws his hand athwart his strings; 
A clear, sweet tone, preluding, rings; 

His Genius hovers round him. 


“ The song is hushed; the clang is still; 
. Spell-bound, they pause to hear him; 
He bends and sways their hearts at will; 
Entranced they gather near him: 
Full-toned, yet soft, his measures roll; 
They fill with deep delight the soul ; 

They cannot choose but hear him, 


* The bard has gone—his song is o’er, 
Yet still he sits before them. 

He wakes his magic harp no more; 
Its tones still hover o’er them. 

Away he wanders, sad and lone— 

Still sits he there, as on a throne, 
Erect and calm, before them.” 


From the “ Songs,” extending from 
p. 158 to p. 181, we select “ The Irish 
Harper” (xiv.), an exquisite Scotch 
piece (xv.), and the concluding song, 
which is a picture of poetical develop- 
ment : 


**The harper once in Tara’s halls, 
Rung loud the martial strain; 

Nor were those full and stirring notes 
Struck by his hand in vain. 

They roused the sons of Erin, far 
To drive the invading foe; 

They fired the heart, and nerved the hand, 
To deal the avenging blow. 





In vest of green, the harper sat 
Beside the royal throne; 

The golden chain, that slung his harp, 
In pride around him thrown. 

Wide through the halls his music rang, 
And warriors leaped to hear ; ; 
Drew the bright sword, and shook it high, 

And tossed the beamy spear. 












‘But Tara’s halls are seen no more; 
In ruin low they lie: 

The green turf o’er them weaves its sod ; 
The weeds there mantle high— 
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Erin’s sons no longer leap 
To hear their harps wild tone: 
The light, that o’er their country shed 
Its beams from heaven, has flown. 


« And sadly now the harper wends 
To other realms his way : 
Hle seeks a freer, happier land, 
Where Britons bear no sway. 
Then welcome here, with generous cheer, 
The minstrel, wandering lone ; 
And let us ever hold him dear, 
And prize him as our own.” 


XV. 
«That strain 0’ music greets my ear, 
Like joys o’ days departed, 
When ilka mornin’ dawn’d sae fair, 
An’ fand me lightsome hearted : 
It tells o’ loves that ance I knew, 
0’ een that shone sae clearly, 
Ay’ ah! it minds me o’ the voice 
O’ her I loe’d sae dearly. 


«Jt minds me o’ the welcome, when 
J met her aft at gloamin’; 
It minds me o’ the sweet fareweel, 
When we had lang been roamin’. 
Itis her sang—lI ken it true ; 
Nae ither voice could breathe it; 
Nane wi’ sic artless melody, 
Sae woodland wild, enwreathe it. 


«Flow gently on, thou sweetest strain ; 
My heart is fain to hear thee. 
My loves I’ll never know again; 
They dwell in heav’n a’ near thee. 
An’ yet the hopes o’ ither days 
Dawn, as thou breathest round me. 
My spirit bursts to light an’ life, 
Frae sorrow’s chain that bound me. 


“Thou stealest to my inmost soul, 
An’ charm’st awa my sadness. 

The clouds that heavy round me roll, 
Now break, an’ a’ is gladness. 

Ofly na’ yet ! wi’ lang delay, 
Still fondly linger near me— 

Blest voice o' joy an’ comfort stay ! 
Pll never tire to hear thee.” 


XXI. 
__“ When the violet blows, 
Light the swallow plumes his wings, 
Sweet the earliest robin sings ; 


Something dearer brings the rose. 


“ Fairer forms are nigh, 
When the rose is full and bright : 
Ever shapes of softest light 

Then in glancing flight go by. 


“From what clime are they ? 
From the wakened heart they rise, 
Bright as hues of orient skies— 

Soon the vision flies away.” 


His “ Classic Melodies,” extending 


over forty pages, are no unimportant 
part of thenew volume. They are im- 
itations of the leading classes of An- 
cient Measures— Dactylic, Iambic, 
Anapestic, Trochaic, and their combi- 
nations. But as we have already 
extended this Article to too great a 
length, and as this part of the volume 
is worthy of a review by itself, we only 
refer to it to say that a very learned 
review of this part of the volume ap- 
peared in the January number of the 
“ New Englander.” 


From the “ Songs for National Airs,” 


we select the following patriotic song : 


« WASHINGTON, 


“ Fullt an die Glaser, fullt bis oben.— Voss. 


“ Fill—fill your glasses—brim them 


over ! 
We drink a health of high renown ! 


No patriot brow shall glory ever 


With brighter wreaths of honor crown! 


Our country’s Sire !—with fond emotion, 
With firm resolve, with deep devotion, 
Around our Union’s altar flame, 

Here we invoke his sacred name ! 


“That name shall be our watchword 


ever, 
When danger threats, or foe is nigh. 


Curst be the hand that dare dissever 


The holy bond we prize so high. 


Do thou, blest shade! this Union cherish, 
Thy memory here shall] never perish— 
Long as thy deeds shall here remain, 

O! bind us in thy golden chain.” 


And this festal piece: 


“ FesTIvIty. 


“ Frohlich tont der Becherklang.—STo.upera. 


* Joyous rings the goblet’s chime, 


In our merry meeting ; 
And our cheerful hearts keep time, 
As the hours are fleeting. 
Wake the echoes round us! 
Friendship’s chain has bound us! 
Only love can wound us! 
Fill your glasses—fill them o’er ! 
Drink, and care shall vex no more! 


“ Joy ascends on purple wings— 


Golden clouds around him: 
Lightly to the wind he flings 
Every chain that bound him. 
From his heaven descending, 
See him o’er us bending, 
Brightest influence lending ! 
Fill your glasses—fill them high ! 
Quick as light, the minutes fly.” 

























































And once more this beautiful song 
adapted toa Welsh air, descriptive of 
the “ Rising of the Lark,” which soars 
so high that its notes are heard like 
music falling faintly but piercingly 
from heaven. 


“ Tue Ristnc or THE LARK, 


«See! Morning breaks, 
And pours its light 
O’er yonder height, 
And dewy bright, 
Young Day awakes. 
I mount and sing, 
On quivering wing, 
And bear to heaven 
My joyous song. 

In midway air, 

As flitting star, 
?Mid golden beams 
I float alung ; 
While far below, 

In dawn’s first glow, 
The woods attune 
Their vocal throng. 


« Thus lost in light, 
With sudden fall, 
From heaven’s high hall, 
At love’s sweet call, 
I drop my flight; 
Then mount again— 
The eye in vain 
Can trace me, 

As I sweep on high; 
But still the ear 

Can ever hear 

My clear notes 
Falling from the sky, 
As if in bush, 

At evening’s hush, 
The nightingale 


Close warbled by. 


“Sing! joyous lark— 
My heart, with thee, 
Mounts light and free— 
High liberty, 

Its shining mark. 

Still heavenward fly! 
With thee, on high. 
My spirit speeds 
From earth afar— 

On airy wings, 

Aloft it springs, 

To dwell ’mid light 
Of sun and star— 
Full-voiced and strong, 
It pours its song, 
Like hymn that greets 
The victor’s car.” 















We shall close our extracts with the 
following description of the Present, 
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Past and Future, from the closing poem 
of the volume, “ The Norns :” 


“THE NORNS. 


“The three Norns (Vornir) were 
or Destinies of the Scandinavian Men 
They were really only Personifications of i, 
three periods of time: the Past ( Urd), the Pre 
sent (Verandi), and the Future (Skuld) 


“Urp. 


“ Far in the depths of ages gone I dwelj— 
Around me forms of earliest Splendor 
rise ; 
Temple and heaven-like dome, with grace. 
ful swell, 
Blend, in their brightness, with the 
orient skies. 
On pyramid and column, glorious, shine 
High myths of heroes, carved in mystic 
line ; 
Mysterious light, o’er all, from heaven, 
is thrown : 
And songs of glory fill the vocal air, 
Aloft the deeds of fame sublimely bear; 
Deep as the thunder, but how sweet, 
their tone! 


“ VERANDI. 


* On the rushing stream I sweep along 
Sun-bright o’er me swells the cloudless 
blue ; 
Joys around, a gay, triumplant throng, 
Lead me on, with high and cheerfal song, 
Give me ever greetings, bright and new, 
Onward still the stream, in golden glow, 
Heaves and tosses, as if life were there; 
Warm and kindling, breathes the in- 
spiring air ; 
Wakened by its touch, in bounding flow, 
Thought and feeling in the joyance 
share. 


“ Urn. 


“Calm, on my high-piled trophies, I re- 
pose— 
On polished bronze I grave the immor- 
tal Jay. 
A stream, from unseen fountain, by me 
flows, 
And hurrying bears my scattered leaves 
away. 
That is the rushing stream that leads thee 
on: 
Catch from its wave the leaves that, in 
the sun, 
Quick flash, like ice-gems in the dawn’s 
first light. 
These from the holy past to thee are 
borne— 
Look reverent back, nor, in thy joyance, 


scorn 
The gifts from me, that make thy pre- 
sent: bright. 
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6* VERANDI. 
«Jn my heart, a living spirit burns, 
Nerved to earnest act and daring deed. 
Never, as it hastens, back it turns ; 
All the past holds buried in its urns, 
Win it not to check its onward speed. 
Who would give this glorious world 
around, 
Sun-bright stream, and fair and flowery 
shore, 
Hopes, like visions, leading on before, 
On, in light, to time’s remotest bound, 
Give, for all the great thou hast in store! 


“Urp. 
«Then speed thee reckless on—but I 
remain, 
Where ancient glories still unfading 
tower ; 
Deeds, such as mine, shall ne’er be done 
again— 
The fruits of god-like thought and titan 
power. 


Where, in the mystic light of orient skies, 
Vast pyramid and massive temple rise, 
In shade of sacred laure! I recline. 
The golden sun of morning meets me 
there, 
The first-born world, around me, fresh 
and fair— 
Its life, its love, its music, all divine! 


 VERANDI. 

“On the rushing stream, away! away! 
While the moments win us, speed 

along ! 

As the favoring winds around us play, 

We have, too, a heart-inspiring lay; 

Only joy and hope awake our song. 

Or should tempest meet me on my path, 
Fearlessly my track I still pursue ; 
Strength and skill is mine, to bear me 

through ; 

Soon the wasting storm shall spend its 

wrath— 
Joyous day again its light renew. 


“ SkULD. 
“Par on the boundless deep I hold my 
throne, 
Where clouds and darkness rear their 
wondrous wall : 
Deep in their solemn shades I dwell 
alone ; 
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No stranger’s foot has ever touched my 
hall. 
The stream of time still rushes to the 
main ; 


Its golden waves attract the eye in vain: 
Amid the clouds that round me rise afar, 
One faint light draws it, like a magic star. 


« That light is from my shrine—in fuller 
glow 
It burns, than all your brightest years 
have known: 
Still burns it on, in one eternal flow, 
When past and present fame is ever 
gone. 
Speed on, then, o’er the deep!—though 
dim and dark, 
High heave the clouds, be that your bea- 
con-mark ! 
Through the dun shades ye pass; then 
holiest day 
Sweeps, in illimitable bliss, away ! 


We have thus traced Percival, in the 
history of himself and of his works, 
through a long life, showing the extent 
to which he has contributed to the fund 
of our national literature. We have 
presented this sketch of his life, the 
only eorrect one hitherto published, to 
show that he is too important to be 
despised or neglected, and to show too 
the just grounds of our surprise at the 
utter neglect with which this, his last 
volume of poetry has been received by 
the conductors of our periodical press. 

Dr. Percival has resided, for the last 
fifteen years, in New Haven, where 
he bears an unblemished character 
among his fellow citizens. He leads 
a life of hermit retirement and simpli- 
city, wholly apart from the world, and 
buried deep in the solitudes of his own 
profound and extensive studies. Few 
have written so much, who have writ- 
ten so little that, after reflection, they 
would wish to be forgotten. We are 
proud of him as an American scholar 
and poet. His fame and character 
will stand together among the brightest 
and purest that his country or age has 
produced. 
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ALBERT DURER.—A SKETCH. 


BY MRS. 


Ar the house occupied by Albert Durer 
in Vienna, in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, were assembled several 
of his pupils and friends; the latter 
those who had once been his scholars, 
and had risen through his instruction 
into distinction or usefulness. They 
were proud of being the disciples of the 
most celebrated painter and engraver 
in Germany, of one who in fact excelled 
in all branches of art the artists of his 
native land, and rivalled even the proud 
names of Italy. They had met to wel- 
come him on his return from court, 
where he had that day received honors 
rarely bestowed even on men favored 
with the noblest gifts of nature. The 
great artist, ennobled by the preceding 
emperor, Maximilian, had been invited 
by Charles V. to a sumptuous enter- 
tainment, given in honor of his guest, 
the King of Bohemia and Hungary. 
Admitted to familiar intercourse with 
these two monarchs, the graceful and 
polished manners of Durer, his excel- 
lent heart, and his conversation marked 
by wit and cheerfulness, rendered him 
a favorite companion of both. Charles 
V. in particular, delighted to show his 
admiration of talents which his taste 
could well appreciate. 

Far dearer than royal courtesy to the 
heart of Albert Durer, was the recep- 
tion he met from the circle of his friends 
at home. Here, veneration for the 
master mingled with grateful affection, 
and warmed his feelings to real happi- 
ness. He embraced all in turn, wel- 
comed, and thanked them for their wel- 
come ; invited them to join him at the 
evening meal, and enlivened the repast 
by conversation with them upon sub- 
jects of art, on the progress they had 
made, and the prospects each had before 
him. “ For my part,” said he, “ I have 
no other object in life than to advance 
these noble sciences in my country ; to 
redeem her from the reproach of being 
behind the age, by giving, if possible, 
a new impulse toher genius. For this 
I thank Heaven I had not Tuscany for 
my native soil ; that I have never even 
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studied the masterpieces of Rome, | 
owe all to Germany !” 

It was late when the friends separat. 
ed, and the master was left alone, gay. 
ing the company of one of his scholars, 
a young man whose earnest applicatigg 
gave promise of future excellence. He 
had entreated Durer to look at the work 
at which he had labored during the day; 
and the artist did so, pointing out faults 
and commending beauties, with the free- 
dom of sincere friendship, and ep- 
couraging his prpil at the same time to 
zeal in his pursuits. 

“ You are kind, master Durer,” said 
the youth; “‘but even you, who hare 
reached the goal to which you direct 
us, must acknowledge there are obst 
cles in the way, great enough to appal 
the most earnest.” 

“ None, Ludwig, that a stont heart 
cannot overcome. If we sow the seed 
in faith, and work honestly, we shall 
reap ; but the idler—” 

* Does not envy sometimes blight the 
fruit t” 

* Regard not envy ; ‘tis its own judge 
and executioner. ‘The water in this 
foreground is not clear; your burin 
seems to have been blunted.” 

“Envy may do much,” continued 
the young man, musingly ; and without 
attending to the correction; “what 
would you say, great master, if itas 
sailed even you ?” 

“T am not safer than the rest,” re- 
plied Durer ; “ but Truth, whom I have 
worshipped my life long, always pro 
tects her votaries.” 

“ You have rivals, and therefore ene- 
mies.. Marco di Ravenna and Mare 
Antonio—” 

“ Hush, Ludwig, or I shall eall you 
a slanderer. As for rivalship, it may 
exist in all courtesy; and proud am | 
that any of my works should have firs 
inspired the genius of Raimondi. May 
they both so far surpass me, that alter 
years, in confessing the obligations ol 
art to them, ay. and to others of our 
own land, may lose sight of the humble 


efforts of Albert Durer!” 
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«Yours is a noble soul, my master !” 
cried the pupil enthusiastically. 

“But do not call this emulation by 
thename of envy,” said Durer. “ Look 
here !” and opening a desk, he took out 
several letters; “here are the letters 
of Raimondi, received from time to 
time, till within a few weeks. If you 
read, you will find them full of candor 
and generous appreciation of all that is 
worthy of praise in what I have done ; 
gs well as the warmest friendship to- 
wards myself. He insists, you will 
find, on owing to me his choice of art 
as a profession, his selection of the 
peculiar style in which he excels, the 
energy and perseverance that have al- 
ready given him distinction.” 

“ He owes you much more,” said the 
pupil, meaningly. 

“He even compares the effect pro- 
duced on him by the sight of my en- 
gravings, to the inspiring effect of the 
paintings of Michael Angelo on Ra- 

|. Such praise, I assure you, 
dwig, is better worth possessing 
than the applause of courts. I would 
rather have made one artist than have 
amonarch for my friend.” 

The youth pressed his master’s hand 
with emotion that answered to his own 
honest pride ;—but continued : *“ Mare 
Antonio has deceived you!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mare Antonio is a villain !” 

“ Ludwig !” 

“Mare Antonio is base ; he envies 
your reputation ; he would elevate him- 
self by pulling you down. He writes 
to you under the mask of friendship ; 
what does he else ' he disparages your 
works among his countrymen—”’ 

“ Nay, Ludwig.” 

“He makes false copies of your 
prints; he sells them as yours; he 
counterfeits your cypher, so that the 
Venetians may believe the miserable 
things executed by yourself. It is thus 
that Mare Antonio repays your good- 
hess, and procures fame for himself!” 

And trembling with the anger so long 
suppressed, the young scholar took out 
from his pocket a handful of prints, and 
laid then on the table before the eyes 
of Durer. 

The artist changed color as he saw 
the incontrovertible evidence of villainy 
both in the falsified engravings, and the 
counterfeited mark. At length he 


asked—“ What proof have you, Lud- 
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wig, that this is the work of Mare An- 
toniot Where did you get them ?” 

“YT bought them of a Venetian dealer 
to-day,” replied he; “they were ex- 
hibited for sale as your latest prints ; I 
detected the fraud instantly, and brought 
them hither. As for the work, who else 
but Raimondi could execute it with so 
much skill ?” 

“* That is true !” sighed Durer ; “ and 
yet—I must be certain.” 

“* Will you not proclaim his baseness 
to all the world, my master ?” 

“T must first have no doubt of it!’ 
answered the artist. “‘ You have done 
well, Ludwig ; but let not friendly zeal 
precipitate your judgment. Leave this 
to me; I will see that my fame suffers 
no wrong.” And pressing his young 
friend’s hand, Durer took up the prints, 
and they severally retired. 


It was yet early in the morning, when 
a visiter was admitted into the dwelling 
of the engraver Raimondi, at Venice. 
As he declared his business to be of a 
professional nature, he was shown into 
the working room, where he found only 
two young men, the pupils of Mare Ar- 
tonio. He noticed in passing through 
the several rooms, that the house was 
furnished with a luxury and elegance 
unusual, even at that period, for persons 
of his rank in life. 

“Truly!” eried one of the young 
men, laughing, in answer to an inquiry 
for the engraver, “truly, signor! you 
must be a stranger in Venice, to ask 
after the renowned Mare Antonio at so 
early anhour! Do you not know he 
spends every evening feasting with that 
mad braggart, Pietro Aretino ?” 

“ ] did not know—but what then 

“ Cospetto, signore ! it is then always 
useless to ask for him in the morning !” 

“Carlo! your mirth is but ill-timed,” 
said his companion, rebukingly ; then 
addressing the stranger—‘“ may it 
please you, signor, to leave with us 
any orders for our master ?” 

“Nay,” returned the stranger, “I 
am but a passenger through Venice, 
and desire to take with me some of the 
prints of the celebrated engraver. I 
would see the latest, if you please.” 

The young men displayed the newest 
engravings, several of which were pur- 
chased by the visiter. At length his 
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eye caught one, which he took up 
hastily. 

“ This,” he said—* this is not one of 
Raimondi’s ?” 

“ No, signore, it is a print of Albert 
Durer. But I know not how it came 
among these.” 

“ How is this? I come direct from 
Nuremberg, yet I have never seen this 
work of the German engraver.” 

“Oh, it is a proof, just received by 
our master,” answered one of the young 
men, carelessly. “ He often has them 
from Germany, for Durer is his intimate 
friend.” 

“| will take this with the rest.” 

“No, signore, you cannot take the 
proof. At least, call this evening— 
before dusk—and perhaps Mare An- 
tonio—” 

“Your master shall see me!” said 
the stranger, and departed abruptly. 


The scene was a public house of en- 
tertainment of a low order in Venice; 
the room was large, brilliantly lighted, 
and the table set out with abundance of 
the most inviting viands and the choicest 
wines. ‘To these the guests seated at 
table, about ten in number, had evident- 
y done ample justice. The remains 
of the feast were scattered about in 
disorder ; several bottles stood empty ; 
and the confusion that prevailed in the 
midst of noisy hilarity, showed the 
effect of deep potations among the re- 
vellers. Yet the cry was still for wine ; 
and the bustling proprietor of the 
establishment found business enough 
in supplying their clamorous de- 
mands. Chief among the guests, and 
the leader in their uproarious mirth, 
was a pale, slender young man, whose 
haggard features plainly showed the 
effects of a dissolute and reckless life. 
This was the famous, or rather infa- 
mous Aretino, honored by some of his 
countrymen with the epithet drvino, on 
account of his genius—whose disgrace- 
ful verses were much in favor with the 
laughter-loving Venetians. At his 
right hand, a fit companion, sate Mare 
Antonio Raimondi, the young artist, 
whose progress in vice had thus far al- 
most kept pace with that of his model 
and example, while their talents aided 
each other, in the infamous prints of 
Raimondi, serving to illustrate the son- 
nets of Aretino. Opposite them was 
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a youth of tender years, whose initia. 
tion into the school of dissipation, it 
appeared, was yet incomplete, The 
remaining guests were such as would 
have attracted no notice from an ordi. 
nary observer beyond disgust. 

The hour of midnight struck ; but itg 
solemn chime was answered only by 
wilder bursts of merriment among the 
revellers. ‘They had found a new d- 
version; Mare Antonio was sketchj 
caricatures on the table, or on the wall, 
and these indecent drawings were ae. 
companied by impromptu couplets from 
the half-inebriated poet. So much ab. 
sorbed were the company in this amuse. 
ment, that they did not perceive the 
entrance of a stranger, wrapped in a 
dark cloak, with hat drawn closely over 
his brows. This figure stood long with 
folded arms, attentively watching all 
that was going on. At length Aretino 
noticed him. ‘* What dark-browed fel. 
low is this'” cried he. “ A masker, 
or a brother in disguise? Come for- 
ward, and pledge us, whoever thou art! 
A health—join, all of you, friends! a 
health to our famous Mare Antonio!” 

The stranger repelled the wine offer- 
ed him, with a haughty gesture, but 
fixed his eyes on Raimondi. The 
health was drunk with clamorous mirth; 
Mare Antonio stood up, proposed in 
turn that of Aretino, and the glasses 
were filled again. 

** Hold, Mare Antonio!” exclaimed 
the stranger, as the artist was about to 
drain his glass: “ Hold, I have a worl 
to say, while yet you have sense left 
to hear it!” 

“A spy—a spy!” cried several of 
the party. 

“Secure him!” exclaimed Aretino, 
“we will have rare sport; he shall put 
on the livery !” 

“The badge—the badge!” Anda 
fool’s cap decorated with bells, together 
with a scarlet mantle, was speedily pro- 
duced, while some of the guests ad- 
vanced towards the stranger. But 
half drunk as they were, he shook off 
their grasp with ease, striking two 
the floor with one blow of an arm that 
seemed to have the iron strength of 
Hercules; then approaching the en 
graver, threw back his cap, fixing on 
him a look so stern, and at the same 
time so mournful, that Raimondi was 
awed in spite of himself, and stood 
striving to collect his confused faculties. 

“ Signore,” said the stranger, “I came 
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from Germany to see the celebrated 
engraver. I find him the hero of a 
brawling tavern. Mare Antonio Rai- 

mondi i is a drunkard, as well as a da- 
drone.* ‘The word, the deed, is 
Italian !” 

At this insulting epithet, and the 
meer conveyed in his Tast words, the 
revellers uttered cries of rage, and 
some of them seized such weapons as 
the table afforded, though none dared 
attack the powerful adversary. Mare 
Antonio alone, sobered by astonishment, 


advanced threateningly. 
“Signore, you shi all answer with your 


life, what you say 

“ Ay, Mare Antonio, but first you 
must answer me! You know me not ; 
itis Albert Durer who speaks !” 

Raimondi stepped back a pace or two, 
utterly confounded. 

“] am Albert Durer; I learned at 
home that Mare Antonio was a traitor, 
that he deceived the public, that he 
injured my interests by his base frauds. 
[thought it was ambition that had led 
him into guilt ; that he envied only the 
fame of bis German rival; and I for- 
gvehim! I came to Venice to see 
him, to remonstrate against his false 
weof my name; to warn him against 
future offences ; pbs’ then to hide the 
secret, so disgraceful to him, for ever 
in my own breast.” 

The conscience-stricken engraver 
would have interrupted; but Durer 
motioned him to silence. All the rest 
stood confounded. 

“But what do I find here? Mare 


Antonio is a ladrone for the love of 


gold! He sells false prints, that he 
may have money to riot in dissipation, 
to squander on base appetites—on the 
most worthless of the human race! 
Nay, more, he profanes the most ex- 
cellent of arts, to such vile purposes as 
these!” and he pointed to the carica- 
tures. 

“Shall I now hide his shame from 
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the world? No! by the blasphemed 
divinity of art! to-morrow all Venice 
shali know that Mare Antonio Raimon- 
di is a liar and a villain !” 

So saying, the speaker strode from 
the room, pushing aside one or two who 
endeavored to intercept him, and was 
gone before the astonished engraver 
had fully comprehended the import of 
his words. As Durer passed from the 
door he felt his cloak pulled hastily, 
and turning about, his hand was seized 
by the youth who had formed one among 
the revellers. The young man appear- 
ed violently agitated ; he sobbed as he 
raised the hand of the German artist to 
his lips, then dropping it abruptly, has- 
tened on his way homewards. Years 
afterwards, all Italy rang with the fame 
of the painter, whom this brief inter- 
view had saved from a vicious life. 

The next day Albert Durer laid his 
complaint against Mare Antonio Rai- 
mondi in form before the Venetian 
Senate, and proved the truth of his- 
accusation, by exhibiting several of the 
false prints. He could obtain from 
their boasted justice nothing but an in- 


junction forbidding Raimondi to mark 


any more of his engravings with the 
cipher of the German ; but public opi- 
nion, as he had predicted, soon visited 
on the treacherous artist the punish- 
ment he merited. Mare Antonio was 
compelled to betake himself to Rome, 
where it did not appear that the lesson 
he had received, wrought much good; 
for we find him ere long in danger of 
losing his life in consequence of some 
obscene prints after Julio Romano. 
From this peril he was delivered by 
the pardon of Clement VII., the favor 
extended solely on account of his su- 
perior talents; but, according to Mal- 
vasia, he was doomed at last to pay the 
penalty of his vices, being assassinated 
in 1546, in revenge for a flagrant breach 
of faith. 
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In the year 1828, there stood, on the 
road to Ederny, at the distance of about 
two miles from the base of the Glack 
mountains, in the county Fermanagh, 
in the north of Ireland, a long, low, 
nondescript sort of building, which, 
whatever might have been the original 
purpose for which it was built, was, at 
the time of which I write, appropriated 
to the temporary use of a body of po- 
lice, who were stationed in that neigh- 
borhood for the purpose of overawing 
the rising faction of the Ribbonmen, 
who were strongly suspected of holding 
nightly meetings in the vicinity of the 
mountains, although, owing to the se- 
erecy of their movements and the 
promptitude with which they executed 
their plans of midnight terrorism or 
depredation, the government had not 
been, as yet, able to arrest any of the 
members of the association ; and not- 
withstanding that repeated offers of 
reward had been made to any person 
who would lodge with the authorities 
information which would lead to con- 
viction, yet, whether from adherence 
to the principles of the party, or from 
a dread of the vengeance of their asso- 
ciates, there had not occurred, in that 
part of the country, a single instance of 
desertion or faithlessness on the part of 
any member of the association. 

On a frosty evening in the month of 
November, a party of police were sit- 
ting in their guard-room, enjoying the 
comforts of a bog-wood fire, which, as 
it flickered and blazed on the ample 
hearth, was reflected by their well-bur- 
nished arms and accoutrements as they 
hung on the walls of the apartment. 
Seated in a corner of the spacious chim- 
ney, was a person of a very different 
aspect from those around him. He 
was a man of about thirty years of age, 
tall and well formed. His features, 
although regular and even strongly de- 
fined, wore an expression of simplicity 
which sometimes amounted to vague- 
ness and even idiocy. He had suf- 
fered his beard to grow long on his 
upper lip and chin. His hair and 
beard were black as the raven’s wing. 
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He wore a frieze overcoat tightened 
by a leather belt around his waist ; hig 
head and feet were entirely bare in al] 
weathers. Such was Jemmy O° Hara; 
or, as he was usually called, Jemm 
the Pilgrim. His chief delight eon. 
sisted in recording the latest-reported 
miracles (for Jemmy was a devout 
Catholic), relating anecdotes of his 
favorite saints, or tracing back the 
genealogies of the different families 
around for five generations. Jemmy 
was generally regarded as a “half. 
nat’ral ;” but there were many who 
did not believe him to be so silly as he 
was commonly accounted. 

Many a time had Jemmy sat in that 
corner amusing the “ Peelers” (as the 
peasantry loved to call them from the 
name of the founder of that respectable 
order) with tales of every variety; 
among the rest, ghost legends and fairy 
tales, in most of which Jemmy himself 
figured as one of the principal actors, 

On the night on which my story 
commences, Jemmy had regaled the 
police with many a tale of fairy-land, 
and he was in the middle of one of his 
most interesting ghost stories, when he 
was interrupted by the entrance of s 
stranger. The new-comer was aman 
of about six feet in height, slender, but 
well-knit and active. He wore a long 
frieze coat, which was buttoned up 
around his chin, and the lower part of 
his face was concealed by a woollen 
shawl, which might have been worn 
either as a disguise or against the in- 
clemency of the weather. The rest of 
his features were not calculated to pre- 
possess one in his favor. His nose 
was long and flat, somewhat resembling 
that of a cat or tiger ; whilst his grey 
eyes had a dogged and yet abject look, 
which gave a sinister expression to his 
entire visage. He entered witha shuf- 
fling and uneven gait, and throwing 4 
furtive glance around the apartment, 
he inquired for Captain Davis. Being 
told that the captain was in his room, 
he desired to be forthwith conducted to 
his presence. The sergeant, distrust 
ing his sinister aspect, did not seem 
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disposed to comply with his request ; 
hut the stranger having bent down and 
whispered a few words in his ear, he 
immediately ordered a subordinate to 
conduct him to the apartment of his 
commanding officer. A few minutes 
after, two of the party stood up to 
amuse themselves with cudgel-playing ; 
and Jemmy, who wus known to have 
an aversion to witness the sport, left 
the room almost unnoticed. Listening 
outside the door to try if his absence 
was remarked, and having ascertained 
that the attention of the entire party 
was occupied by the two combatants, 
he stole noiselessly and with caution 
through the various passages leading 
to the captain’s quarters. Kneeling 
down and scarcely drawing his breath 
Jest he should attract attention, he ap- 
plied his ear to the keyhole of the door, 
and remained in that position for nearly 
an hour. At the end of that time he 
arose, and cautiously retracing his steps 
through the barracks, he let himself 
out unperceived, and proceeded with a 
quick pace across the fields towards 
the neighboring village. 

A bright and glorious morning suc- 
ceeded the night on which occurred 
the events just related. It was the 
fair day of Enniskillen, and as early as 
eight o’clock the road leading to the 
town from Portora was thronged with 
peasants hastening to the fair, eager to 
be in time to sell the produce of their 
industry to advantage. Nothing could 
exceed the beauty of the scene. The 
sun rising behind the turrets of Portora 
Castle was reflected from the placid 
bosom of Lock Erne, and a light purple 
mist rising from the lake softened down 
the more rugged portions of the sur- 
rounding scenery; whilst the various 
groups of peasants with their varie- 

ted costumes, and their fresh, healthy 
aces lit up by exercise and the keen 
bracing air of the morning, tended not 
alittle to enliven the picture. Many 
ahearty laugh rang out on the clear 
morning air from the various parties 
along the road, called forth by a passing 
jest, or by some ludicrous occurrence 
which provoked their merriment. Va- 
rious were their modes of travelling. 
There, might be seen the peasant-girl 
with her merry blue eye and sprightly 
step; her crue of yarn strapped across 
her shoulder, trudging along without 
any sign of fatigue, occasionally re- 
sponding with a jocund laugh to the 


gallantries poured into her ear by the 
young man who walks by her side. 
There, also, might be seen the staid 
farmer, who goes to the fair either for 
amusement or to make purchases, 
trudging along on his sure-footed nag, 
with his wife on a pillion behind him. 
Others there were on carts, with their 
kish of pigs or poultry attached, tra- 
velling in eager haste in order to be in 
for the “first money.” On a vehicle 
of this description might be seen two 
persons, a young man of about twenty- 
four years and a girl of nineteen. The 
young man was dressed in a blue cloth 
coat with bright giit buttons, and white 
corduroys ; and, from his appearance 
and the respectful manner in which he 
was addressed by the country-people, 
seemed to be a person in easy circum- 
stances. His sister (for the girl that 
accompanied him stood in that relation 
to him) was dressed in a light blue 
cloth cloak and a fawn-colored beaver 
bonnet. Her hair and eyebrows were 
of a jetty black. Her eyes were black 
and sparkling, with a playful roguish- 
ness which threatened mischief to any 
luckless wight who might have the 
misfortune to come within their range. 
Her teeth were faultlessly white and 
regular, and her complexion was of 
a soft ruddiness, which set off admir- 
ably her long, black, lustrous eye- 
lashes. ‘They were just emerging 
from the shadow of the trees which 
overhang the grand gate of Portora 
Castle, when they were overtaken by 
a young man on horseback, dressed in 
a short frock of grey frieze, buttoned 
up to his throat, which displayed to 
advantage his handsome person, and in 
inexpressibles and gaiters of drab-co- 
lored cloth. He came down the road 
at a hand-gallop, and it would seem, 
from the condition of his horse, that he 
had ridden fast. As soon as he per- 
ceived the couple whom I have already 
described, he pulled up and addressed 
them. 

“ A-then the top of the mornin’ to ye 
both; an’ how is every inch of you, 
Mary?” 

“I’m very well, I thank you, Pierce ; 
how is yourself?” 

“'Troth, I'm bravely, only that I’m 
tired enough after ridin’ eighteen miles 
to overtake yees this mornin’.” 

“To overtake us, Pierce McGover- 
an; and what did you hurry yourself 
for ?” 











* Didn't you hear the news, Hugh *” 

“ No, sorra word. What news?” 

He that was styled McGoveran did 
not reply immediately, but beckoning 
to the other they both dismounted and 
walked apart out of earshot of Hugh’s 
sister. 

“ Arrah, then, it’s myself that’s sorry 
to tell you, but there’s no time to be 
lost.” And he whispered a few words 
in the other’s ear. 

“Arrah, you’re not in arnest, Pierce; 
sure its jokin’ ye are ?” 

“That I mayn’t have luck or grace, 
Hugh, but its God’s truth I’m tellin’ 
you.” 

“So the bloody vilyan has betrayed 
us ?” 

“Faith he has so, and more betoken, 
he got his ten golden guineas into his 
hand for information.” 

“ And who told you ?” 

“Jemmy the Pilgrim, from Sligo. 
He was in the police barrack last night 
tellin’ stories to the peelers when Noon 
came in and asked for Captain Davis. 
The sargint at first didn’t want to let 
him up, but when Noon whispered his 
business he let him up at once. Jem- 
my soon found an excuse to go out, and 
what does he do but go up to the cap- 
tain’s door and listen, and then he 
heard the thief of the world tellin’ how 
we met every night in a hayrick; and 
how we sarved the notice to quit on 
Mick O’Brien ; and how we swore old 
Tim Ferrall, and twenty other things. 
And then the captain gev him ten 
guineas, and said that he must swear to 
all he told him before a magistrate. 
He stopped in the barracks last night, 
for he told the captain that if it was 
known that he turned informer, his life 
wasn’t worth a thraneen if the boys 
caught him. Jemmy, after he had 
heard all, came three miles across the 
fields to my father’s, to tell me all 
about it. I rode over to your house at 
four o’clock this morning to stop you 
from goin’ to the fair, but they told me 
you and Mary were gone ; sol rode on 

oping that I would overtake you be- 
fore you got to Enniskillen, at any 
rate, an’ sure it’s as much as I could do. 
So you had better turn back, Hugh, 
and go off beyond the mountains till it 
blows over.” 

“Turn back is it, an’ I havin’ the 
igs in the kish, arrah then is it mad 
fa be ?” 
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“Ts it mad you'd be to go to the fair 
and you sure of bein’ taken t” , 

“ T may as well be taken now, Piepee 
as any other time. I'll go to the fair if 
there was a peeler on every inch of the 
road.” 

“Don't be foolhardy, Hugh. There's 
no use in thrustin’ your neck into the 
halter, when you can help it. Besides, 
you know that he has a grudge against 
you since the time that he had the jm. 
pudence to propose for Mary, when 
you told him you'd sooner see her mar. 
ried to a sweep than to Mick Noon, 
He never forgev you that, and he hates 
me as much as you, because the eray. 
tur hasa liking for me.” ’ 

“T don’t care, Pierce, I’m resolved 
to go, nobody shall ever say that Hugh 
O'Neil turned his back on a fair, ap’ 
he within a mile of it, through fear of 
the rascally peelers.” 

“ Well, Hugh, if you go, I'll go.” 

“ No, you must turn back. There's 
no use in getting yourself into throg- 
ble.” 

‘“‘ He does not know that I’ma mem- 
ber. He hasn't attended a meetin’ 
these three weeks, an’ it was last week 
I first wenttothe lodge. Besides, if it 
comes to a scrimmage, | would like to 
get an opportunity of laying this whip 
across his shoulders ;” and he held up 
a loaded horseman’s whip which would 
have felled an ox. 

O'Neil, knowing that it was useless 
to contend the point, offered no further 
objection. Mary seeing her brother's 
troubled air, knew that he had heard 
some unpleasant tidings, and she was 
struck with an indefinable dread of im- 
pending evil, which she strove in vain 
to account for. ‘To her anxious inqui- 
ries, her brother returned an indirect 
reply, and they proceeded to the fair in 
company with Hugh McGoveran. 

+ * * 7 > . 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon 
of the same day. The general busi- 
ness of the fair seemed suspended, 
The country people might he seen bar- 
rying off towards thelr respective 
homes, or standing in grous of four or 
five, canvassing, with an earnestness 
peculiar to themselves, some topic m 
which their feelings and their passions 
seemed to be interested. Some were 
speaking loudly and vehemently in the 
Irish language, whilst others might be 
seen grasping their blackthorns, and 
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jistening with compressed lips and 
jnitted brows to the impassioned lan- 

of the speakers. It was evi- 
ro the appearance of the fair 

round that it had been the scene of a 
conflict of no ordinary character. The 
tents were torn, the seats trampled and 
broken, the fires were trodden out, and 
the culinary utensils scattered about in 
ll directions. ' 
the peasantry were directed to a body 
of police who were moving off the fuir 

ound with a large number of prison- 
ers in their centre, whilst at their head, 
ietween two of their number, his sinis- 
ter face haggard through agitation and 
error, walked Noon the Informer. 

The people, who had been at first 
panic-struck at the arrest of such a 
large number of their friends, although 
they had not suffered them to be cap- 
jured without a severe struggle, now 
that they had recovered a littie from 
their first surprise, seemed intent upon 
arescne. The march of the police, in 
consequence of their own bruises and 
the wounds of the prisoners, was slow 
wdirreguiar: the country people were 
crowding round so as to encircle the 
party, and by this means considerably 
mpeded their progress. Fierce de- 
punciations and bitter invectives were 
poured upon Noon, who seemed scarce- 
ly able to walk, through dread of his 
former associates. At this critical 
moment a body of yeomanry appeared 
in sight, for whom a messenger had 
heen despatched by the captain of the 
police at the commencement of the 
afray. On the arrival of this addition 
to the force of their opponents, the 
peasantry fell back and began to dis- 
perse, and the police conducted their 
prisoners to the jail without further 
molestation. Captain Gabbet, a ma- 
gistrate, being in attendance, informa- 
tions were sworn by Noon against all 
the prisoners, and they were fully com- 
mitted to stand their trial at the ensu- 
ing assizes on a charge of Ribbonism. 
Hugh O'Neil was one of the arrested. 

Several additions were made, on 
succeeding market days, to the number 
of the accused, until the jail was liter- 
ally thronged. On those days, Noon 
generally went to the market accom- 
panied by a large body of police, to 
whom he pointed out his victims. In 
this way many unfortunate men, who 
had no connection whatever with the 
Ribbonmen, but who had by some means 
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incurred the hatred of the Informer, 
were arrested and committed for trial. 


Four months had passed since the 
first day of the arrests, and in another 
week the assizes were to be held. 
From Judge Jebb, who travelled the 
Ulster circuit, and whose name was a 
terror to Ribbonmen, no mercy was to 
be expected. Besides, the government 
wished to check the spread of Ribbon- 
ism in the North, and the Crown So- 
licitor was instructed to use his utmost 
efforts to procure a conviction in every 
case. An example was necessary, and 
as Hugh O'Neil was a person in good 
circumstances, and well known in his 
vicinity, it was thought the severity of 
his punishment might deter others from 
engaging in illegal societies. ‘T'rans- 
portation for life was the mildest pen- 
alty inflicted for Ribbonism, and it was 
expected that numbers would be sen- 
tenced to death. The entire commu- 
nity was in a state of excitement in 
consequence. So daring was Noon’s 
impeachment of men who were known 
to have no connection with Ribbon so- 
cieties, that every one was in a con- 
stant state of alarm and distrust. 

The evening of the eleventh of March 
was cold and blustering. A party of 
men were seated in an apartment form- 
ed by an excavation of the peat in the 
middle of the Red Bog, at the distance 
of about a mile from the base of the 
Glack mountains. ‘The room, the en- 
trance to which was effectually con- 
cealed from the strictest scrutiny of 
the uninitiated, was originally used as 
a “still-house,” or a place where illicit 
distillation was carried on, and was 
now the rendezvous of a Ribbon socie- 
ty. In the centre of the apartment 
stood a deal table, on which was placed 
a broken tea-cup containing ink, to- 
gether with some pens and a few sheets 
of soiled paper. Near the table was a 
wand stuck in the ground, the upper 
end of which was so formed as to hold 
a few rushes, which served to light the 
apartment. At the head of the table 
sata man whose age probably verged 
on fifty; he was evidently superior to 
most of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded. He had a high expansive 
forehead, black hair without the slight- 
est tinge of grey, and dark piercing 
eyes, which wore a stern and authori- 
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tative expression. His nose and mouth 
were strongly defined and handsome : 
and his countenance, on the whole, 
although it wore a common every-day 
expression, if I may use the term, was 
indicative of a mind which, had it been 
cultivated as it deserved, would have 
gained distinction for its owner. His 
dress did not differ from the ordinary 
dress of the peasantry, but that he 
carried in the strap or belt which con- 
fined his long frieze coat around his 
waist, a brace of horseman’s pistols. 
Such was Owen Reilly, captain of the 
Ribbonmen. Near him sat our former 
friend, Pierce McGoveran; and round 
the room, some on low stools, some on 
seats made of peat, sat some fifty men 
of all ages, from the stripling of seven- 
teen to the greybeard of seventy. 

The Captain and Pierce conversed 
in low tones, and from their serious 
manner and earnest gestures, appeared 
to be canvassing some question of im- 
portance. ‘Their conversation was at 
length interrupted by a question from 
one of the party. 

“ A-then, have you any news from 
Enniskillen, Captain ?” “ Sorra word,” 
answered Reilly, “but that the jail 
isn’t large enough to howld all the pri- 
soners that Noon is swearin’ in every 
market day.” 

*“ An’ can we do nothing,” asked 
another of the party, “ towards lendin’ 
them a hand to escape ?” 

* T don’t know of any way to do it,” 
replied the Captain, “ but to break into 
the jail and rescue them, and I don't 
know whether we could do that same, 
even if we did put our necks in the 
halther in the attempt.” 

“Couldn’t we get Noon out of the 
way some how ?” 

“ How could we, an’ he night an’ 
day in the jail, an’ a guard of soldiers 
drawn up round the gate ?” 

** Yes, but couldn’t we attack him 
an’ the peelers, next Thursday, at the 
market, an’ take him off from them; 
or maybe, a sthray blow might chance 
to knock the seven sinses out of him.” 

“ Ayeh, naught was never in danger, 
an’ besides, didn’t Captain Gabbet tell 
the Colonel of the 64th, to have his 
men ready to do duty at a moment’s 
warning, an’ didn’t he send to Six Mile 
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Bridge for a company of dragoons y 
be in before the thrial ” 

“Well, boys,” said Pierce, “ what 
would you do with him if ye had him! 

“ Arrah, nabochlish,* Mr. McGove. 
ran. If we had the vilyan we'd make 
him rue the day he took the tin guineas 
from the Captain. 

bi I told you, Captain, it would never 
do,” said Pierce, in an under tone. 

“ Couldn’t you keep him some place 
beyant the mountains, boys, until after 
the thrial,” said the Captain, at the 
same time winking, unperceived by 
Pierce, at some of his men. 

A Throth, then, we could, Captain, 
an’ not charge him anything either for 
the atin’ or the dhrinkin’.” 

“T'll tell ye what it is, boys,” gaid 
Pierce, “T'll engage to leave him at 
the foot of Muckross hill before this 
time to-morrow night, if ye’ll engage 
to keep him safe an’ sound until after 
the thrial.” 

* Arrah, musha gerremanuchtoo, it's 
yourself that would do it, Mr. MeGo. 
veran. An’ how would you get himout 
at all? Sure the vilyan keeps in the 
jail, night an’ day. An’ I woulda} 
wondher if it was afther the hangman's 
job he was lookin’, for he’s fit for any- 
thing.” 

“ Oh, lave that to me ; I have a plan 
for getting him out. Meet me to-mor- 
row night about two hours after night- 
fall, at the cross-roads at the foot of 
Muckross hill. I engage that he will 
be there; take care not to be late, for 
delay may spoil everything.” 

So saying, Pierce arose, and stating 
that he had some business to transact 
before bed-time, left the “ bog-hole.” 

“Captain,” said one of the gang, 
after Pierce’s departure; “I dont 
know what yees mane to do wid Noon, 
but I, for one, will have nothing to do 
in the business, unless you agree to 
put him out of the way altogether.” 

“Throth, you’re in the right of it, 
Mr. Coglan,” said a little old man with 
thin grey locks and piercing black 
eyes, darting quick and fiery glances 
from their red and inflamed lids, “for 
sure if we lave him alive, we may @ 
well quit Ireland.” : 

“Thrue for you, Bob, for where Is 
the place we won't be ferreted out, if 
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¢ An expression of endearment, literally, “ my joy you are this night.” 
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he’s let out on us. Sorra hand, art 
or , I'll have in it, till I know what 
are goin’ to do with him whin yees 
im.” 
- " this, a tall square-built man 
yamed Traynor, stood up and addressed 
the Captain. All eyes were turned 
ypon him, for it was known that he was 
related to the Informer, and all were 
soxious to know his sentiments on the 
gbiect, many withholding their opi- 
sions till they had first ascertained his. 
for, besides that he was remarkable 
for great personal strength and courage, 
and was searecly ever known to have 
heen worsted in fight at fair or market, 
which fact added, in no small degree, 
fohis importance as a member of the 
association, he was, moreover, at the 
head of a powerful faction, by means 
of which, or by giving private intima- 
tion to Noon of his danger, he would 
be able to counteract any designs 
against his life, should the plot not 
meet his concurrence. 

“You know, Captain, and you all, 
bors, know, that I’m Mick Noon’s se- 
cond cousin, an’ it would ill become 
me to spake agin him, if I hadn’t good 
nyson. An’ it’s nothing I have agin 
you, Mick Noon, for many’s the good 
blow you've sthruck for me, and many’s 
the time ye tuk care o’ me when I 
wasn't fit to take care o’ myself. But 
what signifies all that, when you've 
brought shame an’ disgrace on me an’ 
mine by your threachery ; whin you've 
broken your oath, an’ sold your com- 
mies for goold? Whin you’ve gone 
over to the Sassenach instid of sup- 
portin’ the good cause. No!” he ex- 
claimed, raising his voice to a piteh of 
wild energy, “ Mick Noon doesn’t de- 
serve to live. He must die !” 

Before the meeting of the Ribbonmen 
broke up, the fate of the Informer was 


sealed. 


After Pierce McGoveran had left the 
meeting, he hastened to the house of 
Mary O'Neil. To make the plan which 
Pierce had in view for getting Noon 
into the power of the Ribbonmen intel- 
ligible to the reader, it is necessary to 
state what has been adverted to before 
by MeGoveran, in his conversation 
with O'Neil, that Noon had made pro- 
posals for Mary, which she and her 
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brother rejected with scorn. On the 
other hand, she entertained a deep and 
strong affection for Pierce McGoveran, 
who was endeared to her by his many 
excellent qualities, and also, if we must 
say it (for where is the maiden that is 
not influenced by such considerations), 
by his fine person and manly bearing. 
Need we say that Pierce loved Mary 
with a devoted attachment ? 

It was to revenge himself on Pierce 
and Mary for his scornful repulse, be- 
sides whatever avaricious views he 
might have had, that Noon had turned 
informer. He had also a vague hope 
still, that he might induce Mary to list- 
en to his proposals, by giving his testi- 
mony at the trial so as to exculpate 
her brother. Pierce McGoveran had 
escaped impeachment because Noon 
had not known on the first day of the 
arrests that he was a Ribbonman, and 
he had kept himself concealed since 
then, not attending fairs or markets, 
lest he should share the fate of other 
unfortunate victims of Noon’s enmity. 
Now to our story. 

After a great many entreaties and 
assurances on the part of Pierce, and 
abundance of tears shed by Mary, she 
at length consented to go next day to 
Enniskillen, and by a promise of mar- 
riage, if he would immediately elope 
with her, to induce Noon to accompany 
her to the priest’s house, the way to 
which led through the gorge of the 
mountain at the foot of Muckross hill, 
where the road branched off in two di- 
rections, being the spot agreed upon 
as the place of meeting between Pierce 
and the Ribbonmen. 

We may here state that Pierce was 
left entirely ignorant of the designs of 
the Ribbonmen to take the life of the 
Informer. 


On the evening succeeding that up- 
on which the fate of Noon was deter- 
mined upon at the lodge of the Rib- 
bonmen, about an hour after night- 
fall, two persons might be seen rid- 
ing along the rad leading from En- 
niskillen tothe mountains. They were 
both mounted together on a stout moun- 
tain horse, the foremost rider sitting his 
horse “ bare-hacked,” and the other, a 
female, seated on a pillion behind him. 
The night was dark and tempestuous. 
A sharp sleet was driven in the faces 
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of the travellers, and the wind career- 
ing through the mountain passes, swept 
down the road with such fury as at 
times to render it necessary for the 
female to cling to her fellow-traveller 
to prevent her being unhorsed, although 
she seemed to wish to shrink from his 
contact. He was dressed in a long 
frieze overcoat and broad-brimmed hat, 
which he wore slouched over his eyes. 
His face was muffled so as to be en- 


tirely concealed, with the exception of 


his eyes, which peered out cautiously 
along the road towards the mountains. 
The road seemed to be deserted. No 
living thing appeared in sight, and the 
man, as if re-assured, gave freer rein to 
his horse and cantered on towards the 
mountains. As he approached the 
cross roads, he checked the animal's 
speed in order to ascertain the path he 
was to pursue, and whilst he lingered 


a moment, as if uncertain by reason of 


the darkness, as to what course to fol- 
low, a man sprang over the hedge that 
bordered the road and seizing him with 
a powerful grasp, dragged him to the 
ground. It was Pierce McGoveran, 
who, as soon as he had delivered the 
Informer (for the two travellers were 
no other than Noon and Mary O'Neil), 
to the custody of his friends, the Rib- 
bonmen, who sprang over the hedge 
after him te the number of about fifty, 
threw himself on the horse’s back and 
supporting the drooping form of his 
lover, he rode at a rapid pace towards 
home. 

Before Noon could recover himself 
sufficiently to get on his feet, he was 
seized by four stout Ribbonmen, gagged, 
and led by a circuitous path towards 
the top of the mountain. Not a word 
was spoken during the toilsome ascent. 
Noon seemed to be paralyzed with ter- 
ror, those who conducted him being 
obliged to give him their support. 
There is on the summit of the moun- 
tain a circular opening of about ten 
feet in diameter, which probably forms 
the entrance to some unexplored ca- 
vern. It is of vast depth, and the 
urchins who sport around its brink, 
often stoop to listen 6 the gurgling 
sound of flowing waters which comes 
from its cavernous depths. Arrived at 
the edge of this hole, the party halted 
and formed themselves into a circle 
around theircaptive. He was all alive 
to the horrors of his approaching fate, 
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and as each man removed from his face 
the crape which each had worp for the 
purpose of concealment, and exhibited 
to his terrified view the features of 
some deadly enemy or some one whom 
he had grievously injured, the wretehe 
man trembled in every limb. There 
was Dennis McHugh, whom he had 
stabbed whilst he was coming from the 
fair of Enniskillen, and against whom 
he had afterwards sworn information 
as a Ribbonman. Dennis had kept close 
however, and evaded pursuit, And 
beside him was Tim Gannon, whoge 
brother, ‘Tom, was in prison awaiti 
his trial for Ribbonism ; and next jg 
him, was old Murtough Gartland, whoge 
two sons were in durance on a like 
charge. Every face that met his gaze 
was familiar to him. Almost every one 
of those around him was denouneed, 
and as he looked from one to another, 
and knew that from them no mercy was 
to be expected, hope died within him, 

At length his eye rested on the coun- 
tenance of his cousin and his courage 
returned, for he thought that surely 
there would be no attempt made on his 
life whilst he was with him. But these 
new hopes were dissipated as the lead- 
er of the band stepped forward and ad- 
dressed him: ‘“ Michael Noon, you 
were once a Ribbonman. You took 
an oath upon entering the society, that 
you would be true to your brother 
members till death. Instead of being 
faithful, you have perjured yourself; 
you have divulged the secrets of the 
society ; you have given up hundreds 
of innocent men to the bloodhounds that 
thirst for their slaughter, and they are 
now confined in Enniskillen jail, ex- 
pecting to be hanged or sent to Botany 
Bay on your evidence ; your comrades 
all agree that you deserve to die. Pre- 
pare yourself ie 

“ Oh, Captain dear,” exclaimed the 
wretch, throwing himself on his knees, 
“spare my life, an’ I'll promise never 
to appear agen’ them. I'll lave the 
coonthry. I'll do anything you ask 0 
me, only spare my life, don’t murther 
me.” 

“ Ye hear him,“boys,” said the Cap- 
tain, “ what will ye do with him " 

“Pitch him over at onst,” said one 
of the party ; and three or four stepped 
forward with the evident intention 
acting upon this suggestion. Noon, 
seeing their intention, threw himself at 
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she feet of his cousin, and clinging to 


his knees, besought him with all the 
estness of despair to save him. 

«Qh! for the tendher mercy of God 
an’ the blessed Virgin,” he cried, “ save 
my life. It’s many a time I’ve gone 
between you and a blow, now sure you 
gouldn't let me be murdhered an’ you 
to the fore.” } 

«Don't spake to me, ye vilyan,” ex- 
daimed his cousin, “ it’s the unlucky 

['ve ever seen your face. You've 

ht shame an’ disgrace on the 

fmily you belong to. There never 

qas an informer amongst us before you, 

an’ it’s well you've earned what you’re 
in’ to get.” 

Notwithstanding this repulse, the In- 
former still continued to crave for 
mercy, and to sue with such piteous 
amestness that although his cousin 

ed him with such bitter scorn and 
reproach, he nevertheless was visibly 
dfected. Disengaging himself at 

h from the prostrate wretch, he 
eilled the Captain and a few of the 
eldest men aside, and addressing a few 
hurried words to them, they all re- 
fumed tothe circle. ‘Traynor taking a 

] from one of his companions 
handed it to Noon and said, 

“You deserve no mercy at our hands, 
nevertheless you’ve saved my life, I 
wilnow give you a chance for yours, 
an’ it will be but a chance. ‘Take this 
backthorn an’ stand thus,” (placing 
him within about five feet of the brink 
of the hole), an’ now defend yourself, 
for from me you need expect no mer- 
ey.” 

The two men were admirably match- 
ei, Traynor excelled his cousin as 
much in personal strength as he him- 
self was inferior to him in activity and 
quickness. Both were famed for their 
skill in cudgel playing, and it was 
therefore with no common interest 
that the Ribbonmen regarded the com- 
bat, At first Noon contented himself 
with warding off the blows which rain- 
ed on his uplifted staff, and which were 
dealt with such force as almost to 
break down his guard, hoping to tire 
the other out, and by disabling him put 
an end to the combat; but irritated by 
the frequency of his cousin’s blows, and 
losing the restraint which despair had 
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imposed, he dashed into the conflict 
with his accustomed impetuosity, and 
returned blow for blow and cut for cut 
with such effect as to cause the Ribbon- 
men to dread the result for their cham- 
pion. 

For upwards of half an hour did 
they fight with desperate fury, neither 
having received any serious injury. 
At length Traynor in making a feint 
received a blow from his antagonist 
that opened a frightful gash in his 
cheek—maddened by the pain, he pour- 
ed on his opponent a storm of blows 
which all his skill and activity did not 
enable him to ward off. Thoughtless- 
ly, he retreated step by step towards 
the hole. At its verge he made a 
pause and summoning all his remaining 
strength, he aimed a blow at the head 
of his antagonist which, had it taken 
effect, wou'd have decided the combat 
in favor of the Informer. But spring- 
ing back to evade the sweep of ‘Tray- 
nor’s stick, the next moment the 
wretch’s body was heard rumbling 
against the sides of the hole some hun- 
dred feet below. 


For more than a week the country 
was scoured for miles around by par- 
ties of police endeavoring to discover 
Noon, or to find out something con- 
cerning his fate. But notwithstanding 
the most vigilant activity on the part of 
the police, and the most scrutinizing 
investigation on that of the magistrates, 
no trace nor tidings of the Informer 
could be discovered. Meantime the 
assizes came on and the prisoners 
were put to the bar. The Solicitor- 
General,* Mr. Doherty, solicited the 
court to postpone the trials for a week, 
as their only witness could not then be 
found, and he added that it was gener- 
ally surmised that the Informer had 
been either bribed, or decoyed away 
and murdered, by the friends of the 
prisoners. Mr. Sheil, who had been 
sent down by Mr. O’Connell to oppose 
Mr. Doherty, he himself being detain- 
ed in London by parliamentary busi- 
ness, told the court what the court and 
the crown did not need to ve told, that 
they were quite ready for trial, and 
with bitter sarcasm threw back the in- 
sinuations of the crown solicitor, and 





* “Long John Doherty, of Borrisokane,” as Mr. O’Connell facetiously styled him. 
He is now on the bench. 
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hinted that the Informer’s tale not be- 
ing plausible enough for even Mr. Do- 
herty to bring forth for the murder and 
banishment of innocent men, the crown 
counsel had withdrawn him, and wish- 
ed for more time in order to cast about 
for some person who would answer the 
purpose better. After several severe 
things said on both sides, in which Mr. 
Sheil had evidently the victory, his 
keen and pungent wit overwhelming 
his antagonist with a flood of irony and 
sarcasm, the court consented that the 
trials should be put off for one week. 
The anxiety of the public was ex- 
treme. Various rumors were afloat 
concerning the Informer. It was said, 
among other things, that he had been 
seen embarking at Donaghadee in a 
vessel bound for Scotland. Others, 
again, asserted that he was seen lurk- 
ing about the old castle of Devenish, 
and that he had been bribed to go there 
in order to be out of the way during 
the trial. The excitement was at its 
height, when, one day as some children 
were playing around the hole on the 
top of Glack mountain, they discovered 
several brass buttons, which were 
‘scattered around, and which had pro- 
bably been beaten or torn off Noon’s 
coat during the scuffle. Going home 
they mentioned the circumstance to 
their parents, and their suspicions be- 
ing aroused, they, together with sever- 
al of their neighbors, proceeded to the 
summit of the mountain, and they had 
their suspicions fully confirmed by the 
appearance of the ground, which was 
trampled and torn up as if it had been 
the seat of a fierce encounter. The 
news spread rapidly over the country, 
and at length reached the ears of the 
magistrates, who, with a body of po- 
lice, proceeded immediately to the 
scene of the murder. Here a difficul- 
ty arose as to the means of ascertain- 
ing whether the body was below, as 
none of the peasantry could be pre- 
vailed upon, “for love or money,” to 
descend into the hole. At length a 
drunken, besotted wretch, a “ hanger 
on” of the police barrack, who per- 
formed the drudgery of the station, 
such as driving pigs and such like 
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offices, was induced by the promise of 


a large reward, to go down and search 
for the body. Being let down by 4 
rope, he discovered the mangled rp, 
mains of the unfortunate Informe, 
lying across a ledge of rock whig 
jutted out from the side of the well. 
shaped orifice. Great was the con. 
sternation of the bystanders, y 
upon the body being hauled up, thy 
features were discovered to be those of 
Noon; for, strange to say, alt 
twelve days had elapsed since the 
murder, there was not the slightes, 
sign of decomposition,* but when ex. 
posed to the air, it exhibited immediate 
symptoms of decay. An inquest was 
immediately held, and a verdict of wi. 
ful murder returned against some per. 
son or persons unknown. Seven) 
were arrested on suspicion, but no tes. 
timony being adduced against them, 
they were liberated. At the end of, 
week from the time they were first put 
to the bar the Ribbonmen were liberat. 
ed, no witness appearing against them, 
and great was the rejoicing at their 
deliverance. The Crown was fora 
time cheated of its prey, and the Liber. 
als had a signal triumph in consequence, 
The remainder of my story is soon told, 

Pierce McGoveran, after having 
rescued Mary O'Neil from the Inform, 
er, wrung from her a reluctant consent 
to get married that night, and proceed. 
ing to the priest’s house they were 
forthwith made man and wife, and the 
nuptial benediction was pronounced 
about the very instant that the ill-fated 
Informer was hurled into eternity! 

They were, as might be expected, 
deeply shocked when they heard of his 
awful fate, and the reflection that they, 
however innocently, had a hand in his 
death, preyed so much on both, that 
Pierce soon after, at Mary’s solicita- 
tion, sold out his farm and homestead, 
and embarked with his bride for Ame- 
rica. 

The Captain and some of his ass 
ciates have since been transported for 
Ribbonism ; and the hole or cave, from 
the circumstances attending the death 
of the Informer, have ever since bees 
called “ Poule Noon,” or Noon’s hole 


<emnpaniastimi 


* The peat soil in which Ireland so much abounds, is well known to possess the 
remarkable quality of preserving dead bodies from decomposition. The air im the 
vaults of St. Michael’s church, in Dublin, has a similar virtue, whilst in many othet 


parts of Ireland the same singular fact is observable. 


In the church of St. Nicholas, 


in Galway, the writer has seen the remains of a certain Warden Kirwar, who di 


about three hundred years ago, in a perfect state of preservation. 
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CONTEMPORARY SPANISH POETRY.* 


Ir has sometimes been thought that a 
jet and prosperous condition of so- 
ciety is more favorable than any other 


to the formation and development of 


literary talent. This opinion receives 
some countenance from the fact, that 
the periods in the history of ancient 
Rome and of modern France, when 
letters were cultivated with the great- 
est success, were the same in which 
these illustrious States had reached the 
culminating point of their political im- 

rtance, and figured as the leading 
powers of the civilized world. The 
soincidence, however, will be found, on 
examination, rather apparent than real. 
Independently of the circumstance, 
that the literature of Rome could 
searcely pretend to an original charac- 
ter of its own, and was little more than 
areflection of that of Greece, it should 
also be remembered, that the great 
writers of the age of Augustus had 
been formed during the civil wars, in 
which some of the most conspicuous 
among them had personally taken part. 
Cicero had employed his splendid pow- 
ers for thirty years in unavailing efforts 
to govern the struggling factions of the 
Eiernal City, and reconcile their blood- 
stained chiefs, before he composed, ina 
few hours of leisure, the admirable 
treatises on political and moral philoso- 
phy which are the principal foundation 
fhisglory. Horace had thrown away 
his shield at Pharsalia, before he began 
to erect the monument more durable 
than brass and loftier than the pyra- 
mids, which he has left behind him in 
his poems. A similar observation may 
be made upon the literature of the age 
of Louis XIV. Corneille matured the 
Cid in the midst of the din of civil war, 
under the administration of Richelieu ; 
and its appearance struck more terror 
into the soul of the great cardinal, who 
was himself ambitious of literary dis- 
tinction, and intensely jealous of any 
nivalry in that department, than the 
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sight of Condé and Turenne, thunder- 
ing at the head of their Spanish auxilia- 
ries at the gates of Paris. La Roche- 
foucault had played knight errant 
throughout the tragical farce of the 
F’ronde by way of prelude to the pub- 
lication of his brilliant paradoxes, in 
which he repeated, under a thousand 
different forms, the single idea, that no 
man ever did anything except from 
calculation ; as if there were any rule 
in arithmetic that would have justified 
him in making war upon kings in order 
to find favor in the eyes of the Duchess 
of Longueville. In England, in like 
manner, the same universal excitement 
which afterwards agitated the island 
throughout the long wars of the com- 
monwealth, threw off before that com- 
monwealth, as its first fruits, the splen- 
did miracles of the literature of Eliza- 
beth and James, and after their close 
concentrated its declining powers in the 
Paradise Lost, before it finally gave up 
the field to “ French translation and 
Italian song.” The literature of Greece, 
the most original and powerful that ever 
existed, grew up and flourished, we need 
hardly say, in the midst of the fiercest 
struggle of the “ fierce democratie” of 
Athens. 

It is not our intention, however, to 
enlarge upon these generalities to which 
we have adverted merely by way of 
introduction—possibly the reader may 
think a rather long and circuitous one 
—to the remark, that in the midst of 
the political convulsions which have 
distracted the Spanish peninsula for the 
last half century, there has been a new 
development of literature, not perhaps 
to be compared as yet in originality 
and power with that of the classical 
age of Calderon and Lope, but far more 
striking and brilliant than any that had 
occurred before or since their day. Itis 
known to all who are moderately versed 
in the history of Spain, that during the 
whole period which intervened between 


* 1. Poesias de Don José Zorrilla. 12mo., tom. 13. Madrid. 1837—42. 
2. Revue des Deux Mondes; article, Mouvement littéraire de ’/Espagne par M. 


Léonce de Lavergne. Paris, 1843. 
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the time when the Spanish monarchy 
took the Jead among the Christian 
yowers in arts as well as arms, and the 
close of the last century, the culture of 
learning in all its departments was en- 
tirely neglected. Whether this result 
was owing to the establishment of a 
simple despotism upon the ruins of the 
ancient liberal institutions of Castile 
and Aragon by Charles V., and the 
consequent suppression of the liberty 
of speech and writing; whether the 
immense field that was opened in the 
colonies for a brilliant and lucrative 
course of adventure attracted to itself 
all the active spirits of the day, and 
left no competitor for the laurel of lite- 
rary glory ; or to whatever other cause 
we may choose to attribute it, the fact 
is certain, and is not disputed by any 
one. During this long lapse of more 
than a century, scarcely a single name 
can be found, in any way distinguished 
in any branch of art or science. Fa- 
ther Feijoo’s collection of miscellane- 
ous essays, and Father Isla’s satirical 
works, are the only memorials that re- 
main of this unproductive period, and 
these attract attention chiefly from the 
absence of all competition. ‘The latter, 
however, may be regarded as the har- 
binger of the revival of learning which 
has since taken place. Contemporane- 
ously with his appearance on the stage 
of pure literature, Campomares and 
Jovellanos distinguished themselves in 
the administration of the government, 
and displayed, in connection with great 
practical talent for the highest depart- 
ments of state affairs, a liberal and en- 
lightened conception of economical 
science, which has been too rare in the 
policy of Spain. The latter of these 
two eminent men, as our readers will 
all recollect, was still living at a very 
advanced age, when the troubles of the 
present century commenced, and sanc- 
tioned with the authority of his vene- 
rable name the first movements of the 
revolution. His memoir on agricul- 
ture, written in the earlier part of his 
life, is worthy of a contemporary of 
Adam Smith, and may be regarded as 
a classic in the science. Before the 
close of the century, Moratin opens 
the new school of poetry, with a series 
of plays distinguished by a real drama- 
tic talent, although bearing no marks of 
the boundless prodigality of resources 
which overflowed in the brilliant and 
copious labors of the earlier ornaments 
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straints on the freedom ¢ 
the establishment of the pred 
‘ae tie, 
greatly strengthened the new impulse 
which has since operated with con: 
stantly increasing vigor, and has brought 
forth a succession of able and elegant 
writers in prose and poetry, which cop. 
tinues uninterrupted, or rather with a 
constant augmentation of num : 
tivity and success, up to ihe aie 
day. Many of these have united the 
culture of letters witha participation in 
the political and military affairs of the 
country. Martinez de la Rosa, for ex. 
ample, in the order of time the ney 
great name in dramatic poetry after 
that of Moratin, has been repeatedly 
a member of the Cortes and of the 
cabinet. The Conde de Torens—g 
well known by his classical history of 
the revolution, in which he took himself 
an active part—was for some years 
Secretary of State. Among their cop. 
temporaries may be mentioned Breton 
de los Herreros, and Gil y Tarate, both 
eminent as dramatic poets, and D. Jos 
Mariano de Larra—at one time the 
most distinguished writer of his coup- 
try, to whose unfortunate fate we shall 
presently have occasion toallade. The 
persons just mentioned, with their sur- 
viving contemporaries, have generally 
passed their period of activity, and the 
field is now chiefly occupied by a young- 
er class, among whom may be cited 
Don Eurigna Gil, Don Pedro Madraao, 
Don Antonio Garcia Gutierrez, and 
Don José Zorrilla. The members of 
this brilliant group have mostly kept 
themselves aloof from political affairs, 
and give their whole hearts to the cul- 
ture of letters. The youngest, and, at 
the same time, the most prolific, power- 
ful, and popular among them, is Zorril- 
la. He is still under thirty, and has 
published already thirteen volumes of 
poems. He made his début at the age 
of nineteen, under circumstances of 4 
singular and interesting character, 3 
brief account of which will serve asa 
suitable introduction to some remarks 
upon his writings. 

D. José Mariano de Larra, whom we 
have just mentioned as at one time the 
most prominent of the Spanish writers, 
had achieved this distinction at an eat- 
ly age, and while the passions which 
belong to the poetical temperament, 
were still glowing in all their original 
fervor. He had formed an attachment 
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toa lady, who, after, as it seems, giv- 
ing him some reason to hope that it 
would be reciprocated, had finally an- 
swered his suit with a decided negative. 
[arra, driven almost to madness by 
this unexpected and desolating denoue- 
ment, called one morning on the object 
of his love, and assuring her that he 
could not survive the shock occasioned 
by her change of purpose, gave her no- 
tice that if she persisted in her refusal, 
she must expect, at no distant period, 
io hear of his death. Considering this 
intimation as a mere threat, or, at all 
events, as not a sufficient motive for 
altering her determination, she renew- 
ed, with augmented firmness, her pre- 
vious rejection. The poet retired 
heart-broken from her presence, and, 
inafew minutes, she he ard the report 
of the pistol with which he had termi- 
nated his existence. ‘The death, under 
such circumstances, of the most popu- 
lar writer of the day, created, of course, 
an immense sensation. His funeral 
car was accompanied by a large num- 
ber of the most distinguished young 
men of the metropolis of Spain. On a 


cold and dreary day in the month of 


February, 1837, the procession passed 
with measured pace along the principal 
streets of Madrid, and through the I'u- 
encatral gate to the cemetery in which 
the remains of the poet were to be de- 
posited, just without the walls of the 
city. This public tribute to the mem- 
ory of a merely literary man, uncon- 
nected in any way with the govern- 
ment, was itself a pregnant indication 
of the new zeal that is felt in Spain for 
the culture of learning. After the pro- 
cession had reached the cemetery, and 
the remains of the bard had been con- 
signed to their last resting-place, a 
friend of the deceased, himself a person 
ofhigh literary distinction, pronounced, 
agreeably to the usage of the conti- 
nent, a eulogy over the open grave. 
The seene was already of the most af- 
fecting character. ‘ Our hearts,” says 
a writer who was present, in giving an 
account of it, “were filled with a 
wholly indescribable emotion. The 
Tecollection of the romantic and lamen- 
table fate of our departed friend, the 
emblems of mortality with which we 
Were surrounded, the sepulchre that 
opened at our feet, and the touching 
words that fell from the eloquent lips 
of the speaker, upon the otherwise 
deathlike silence, wrought us all up to 
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a state of morbid sensibility.” At this 
moment, and just as the grave was 
about to close for ever upon its ill-star- 
red tenant, there stepped forth from the 
crowd, or, as it almost seemed, from 
the very bottom of the sepulchre, a 
youth, previously unknown to any one 
present. He comn-aced the recital 
of a poem in honor of ihe deceased, but 
was almost immediately overcome by 
his feelings, and compelled to hand the 
copy to the orator, who read the re- 
mainder. ‘The unknown youth proved 
to be Zorrilla, and this was his first 
published production. The effect of 
the poem was no doubt greatly aug- 
mented by the excitement that pervad- 
ed the audience, but was, at all events, 
prodigious. The young débutant was 
at once hailed with acclamation by the 
company as the worthy successor of 
the lost Larra, and was accompanied 
home by the whole procession, which 
had attended the remains of the latter 
to the grave. His subsequent produc- 
tions appear to have fully sustained, in 
the opinion of his countrymen, this 
somewhat hasty decision. He is gen- 
erally acknowledged as the Corypheus 
of the living Spanish poets, and has 
published, as has been already men- 
tioned, thirteen volumes with constant- 
ly increasing success and popularity. 
“The Dirge of Larra” stands at the 
head of the first volume, and may per- 
haps be regarded, for the circumstances 
under which it was produced, as a sort 
of literary curiosity. The following is 
a rather condensed imitation : 


THE DIRGE OF LARRA, 


On the breeze I hear the knell 
Of the solemn funeral bell, 
Marshalling another guest 
To the grave’s unbroken rest. 


He has done his earthly toil, 
And cast off his mortal coil ; 
As a maid in beauty’s bloom 
Seeks the convent’s living tomb. 


When he saw the future rise 

To his disenchanted eyes, 

Void of love’s celestial light, 

It was worthless in his sight; 

And he hurried without warning 

To the night that knows no morning. 


He has perish’d in his pride, 
Like a fountain, summer-dried ; 
Like a flower of odorous breath, 
Which the tempest scattereth ; 
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But the rich aroma left us, 

Shows the sweets that have been reft us, 
And the meadow, fresh and green, 
What the fountain would have been. 


Ah! the poet’s mystic measure 
Is a rich, but fatal treasure: 
Bliss to others—to the master 
Full of bitterest disaster. 


Poet! sleep within the tomb! 
Where no other voice shall come, 
O’er the silence to prevail, 

Save a brother poet’s wail; 

That, if parted spirits know 
Aught that passes here below, 
Falling on thy pensive ear 

Softly as an infant’s tear, 

Shall relate a sweeter story 
Ihan the pealing trump of glory. 


If, beyond our mortal sight, 

In some glorious realm of light, 
Poets pass their happy hours 
Far from this cold world of ours, 
Oh! how sweet to cast away 
This frail tenement of clay, 
And in spirit soar above 

To the home of endless Love. 


And if in that world of bliss 
Thou rememberest aught of this ; 
If, Not-Being’s higher scene 
Have a glimpse of what has been, 
Poet! from the seats divine 
Let thy spirit answer mine. 


The poems of Zorrilla are exceed- 
ingly various in their forms, but the 
greater part of them are either lyrical, 
narrative, or dramatic. 
in the two first departments has been 
greater than in the third. 
of his odes is commonly serious and 
lofty, often religious, calling to mind, 
occasionally, the manner of Lamartine. 
Among the most remarkable are “ The 
Cathedral of Toledo, “The Day of 
Judgment,” and “The Virgin at the 
foot of the Cross.” ) 
poems there is a greater variety of 
style and subject. They are by turns 
historical, fantastic, tragic, comic, ten- 
der, humorous, and sublime. 
Surprise of Zahara,” a romance of the 
year 1481, “The Last Moorish King 
“ Recollections of Valla- 


His suecess 


The strain 


In his narrative 


of Grenada,” 


dolid,” “The Two Roses,” “ Captain 
Montoya,” “ The Justice of King Don 
Pedro,” “ The Duke and the Sculptor,” 
“The Princess Light,” “ Margaret the 
“The Talisman,” are the 
titles of some of the principal. 





lection of a part of the narrative 

was published at Madrid in 1841, under 
the title of “ Songs of a Troubadour” 
and another in 1842, under that of 
*“ Summer Evenings.” The subjects 
of many of these poems are sought, ag 
will be seen from the titles given above 
in the historical traditions of the cous. 
try. Zorrilla seems to intend that hig 
works should possess a decidedly na. 
tional character. ‘They are generally 
written in the octosyllabic verse go f. 
miliar to the Spanish poets under the 
name of asonante, the rhyme being 
formed by the vowel only, without re. 
gard to the consonants, and each alter. 
nate verse being left entirely blank, 
This is the measure in which the great 
masters of the Spanish drama gener. 
ally wrote their plays. It has some. 
thing of the free and unshackled char. 
acter of our blank verse, and in this 
respect is well adapted to the drama; 
but to a foreign taste, the shortness of 
the lines, and the frequent recurrence 
of the rhymes, appear to be hardly ip 
keeping with the continuous deve 
ment of an extensive subject. For the 
national ear they possess a peculiar 
charm; and even Moratin, who had 
formed himself in a great measure on 
the French school, has not in this par- 
ticular deviated from the practice of 
his countrymen. A good specimen of 
the manner of Zorrilla in his narrative 
poems, will be found in the one entitled 
“ Margaret the Portress ;” it occupies 
an entire volume, and contains about 
five thousand verses. ‘The subjecthas 
no great novelty, but the story is told 
with a good deal of spirit, and the con- 
clusion of the first part is strikingly 
beautiful. 

Don Juan de Alarcon, a native of 
Palencia, and a hero of the true Don 
Juan stamp, is sent by his father to 
the University of Valladolid. Here 
he is so fully occupied with serenades, 
elopements, and duels, that he has but 
little time for serious study, and at 
length finds it convenient to retura 
home. His father at first takes the 
matter rather amiss, but is 80 much 
pleased with the grace and spirit dis- 
played by his son in relating his ex- 
ploits, that he finally receives him 
again into favor. Don Juan now te 
sumes his former occupations at Palen- 
cia, and goes one morning, in search of 
adventures rather than for any more 
serious purpose, into the chapel of 
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convent of nuns, directly in front of 
his father’s house. His thoughts while 
here, not being fixed very intently upon 
the progress of the ceremonies, he feels 
himself suddenly tapped on the shoul- 
der, and reminded in a sweet feminine 
yoice, that the officiating priest is ele- 
vating the host, and that he ought to 
kneel. On turning to examine his sil- 
¥er-tongued monitor, he finds that she 
isthe portress of the convent,—Mar- 

t by name; a charming person 
under seventeen years of age, and of 
course a very fit subject for the exer- 
cise of his peculiar talent for serenades 
and elopements. He seduces her from 
the convent, and after a variety of ad- 
yentures which we cannot here recapi- 
tulate, abandons her to her fate. She 
finds her way back to her native city, 
and repairs in utter desolation to the 
residence of her false lover. There is 
po light in the windows, no sound is- 
sues from the baleonies ; the house ap- 
pears to be deserted, and the unhappy 
wanderer seeks refuge in the chapel of 
her convent. It was midnight, the 
hour of her first interview with her 
seducer, and of her departure. She 
stops before an image of the Virgin, at 
the view of which the incidents of her 
early religious ycars crowd upon her 
memory. ‘This is the image which she 
then delighted to honor,—which on 
every festival day she robed, with tears 
of childish joy, in its best apparel,— 
before which, on the fatal night of her 
clopement, she addressed her last 
prayer tothe Mother of God! “The 
nosegay that adorns her bosom is my 
own handywork: the veil that covers 
her face is of my embroidery : on that 
Very cross ihese lips have bestowed a 
thousand kisses. Virgin Mother of 
God!” she exclaims, “ forget not—de- 
sert not your poor votary !” 

Filled with pious sadness, she now 
longs again for a life of peace and in- 
nocence. She remembers with delight 
the silence of her little cell, the prayers 
she murmured in the choir,—the repose 
ofher garden, the charm of a life pass- 
éd at a distance from the vanities of the 
world in solitary communion with God. 
“Alas!” she at length exclaims in an 
agony of tears, “‘ who will restore me 
my austere life,—to the hope of a 
happy hereafter ?” 

At this moment she sees a nun in 
the habit of the order proceeding with 
slow and tranquil steps from the depth 


of a solitary chapel. The light which 
she carries in her hand prevents Mar- 
garet from distinguishing her features, 
and fearful of being recognized, she 
wraps herself up closely in her mantle. 
She hears the nun approaching, and 
looking more intently at her person as 
she passes, is surprised not to recog- 
nize her. ‘ This must be some novice,” 
she remarks to herself, “‘ who has en- 
tered the convent since I left it.” 
Meanwhile the nun visits in succession 
the different altars to see that they are 
in order. Margaret follows her, and 
as she continues to look at her, dis- 
covers in her whole person a sort of 
mystery that enhances her beauty. 
Wherever she turns her steps the air 
seems to become more pure, and a soft 
light falls upon everything she touches. 
The altars that she has visited are all en- 
veloped in this mysterious glory, which 
is, however, so mild that it leaves the 
rest of the church in its former obscu- 
rity. Around the person of the nun 
herself it forms a wondrous halo, min- 
gled with slight tinges of delicate rose 
color and pale blue. Though at some 
distance, the odor of the flowers which 
the nun places on the altars reaches 
Margaret: and unless her senses are 
cheated by a heavenly dream, she hears 
as from afar a sound of sweet music. 
This charming concert, the perfume of 
the flowers—the mysterious light, fill 
the heart of the lovely penitent with 
emotions delicious and at the same time 
composing, which insensibly regene- 
rate her whole being. She forgets her 
sorrows, and feels a thousand pure and 
holy thoughts reviving in her mind, 
The future appears to her surrounded 
by images of retirement, quiet, and 
happiness. She is wholly absorbed in 
religious contemplations, undisturbed by 
any mixture of earthly passion. One 
impulse now seems to reign paramount 
in her bosom, to the exclusion of every 
other feeling, and that is a sort of sym- 
pathetic attraction towards the myste- 
rious stranger. She must follow her— 
she must see her: she must speak to 
her: she must seek consolation from 
her lips. 

The nun at length takes the light and 
crosses the church. As she passes 
Margaret she touches her dress. Mar- 
garet is no longer able to resist the 
charm that secretly attracts her, and 
takes hold of the nun’s sleeve, but with- 
out having courage to speak. ‘“ What 
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do you wish?” inquires the nun, in a 
voice full of sweetness. “ Will you 
leave me thus alone !” replies the peni- 
tent. “Ifyou have no place of refuge 
for the night,” the nun returns, “ come 
with me into the cloister.” “It is im- 
possible.”—* If you desire to speak 
with one of the sisters, have the good- 
ness to come again to-morrow.” “I 
would speak to you.” “ What would 
you sayto met” “Something, I know 
not what, seems to check my utterance.” 
“‘May I ask your name?” “ Marga- 
ret.”” ** Our names are then the same.” 
“Ts yours also Margaret?” “ It is— 
what employment have you?” “That 
of portress to the convent in which I 
have been ten years a nun.” “I too,” 
replies the stranger, “am a sister in 
the convent, and am authorized by the 
abbess to keep the keys.” Margaret 
hears with wonder from the stranger 
this recital of her own story. ‘They 
have the same name and age; like her 
the nun has been ten years in the con- 
vent, and for a year past portress. 
What is she to think? Amazed at all 
she hears, she at length lifts her eyes 
to the countenance of the stranger, 
when with new astonishment she recog- 
nizes her own. Lvery feature is the 
same. ‘I'he person whom she sees be- 
fore her is in every particular an exact 
resemblance to herself. Overwhelmed 
with awe and wonder, Margaret falls 
on her knees before the apparition. 
She remains in this attitude with her 
forehead in the dust, till the sound of 
the stranger’s voice revives her now 
purified soul to a new life. ‘The appa- 
rition, throwing her mantle over the 
penitent, and covering her with its sa- 
cred folds, says to her with celestial 
sweetness: “ In leaving the convent, 
you committed yourself to my protec- 
tion. I have not neglected you: be- 
hold your taper is still burning on my 
altar! During your absence I have 
occupied your place—remember me !” 
As she utters these words a thunder- 
clap is heard—a flash of lightning. il- 
luminates the church, the ceiling opens, 
and the beautiful vision rises slowly 
from the pavement. As she takes her 


flight to heaven, she looks with a be- 
nignant smile upon the prostrate Mar- 
garet, and at length disappears in the 
distant depths of the firmament, leaving 
behind her on her upward track a de- 
licious perfume, and a luminous train of 
unearthly splendor. 
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It is one of the remarkable examples 
of the common case, in which an ay. 
thor does not know when he has finished 
that Zorrilla, after having brought his 
story to this striking and felicitous con. 
clusion, continues it through another 
part, which is occupied with the subse. 
quent adventures of Don Juan de Alar. 
con. ‘The dénouement as given above, 
is said to be founded on a popular tra. 
dition ; nor is this the first instance jp 
which the Spanish poets have repre. 
sented an individual as brought by mi- 
raculous agency into company with a 
duplicate of himself. The same ideg 
is employed in one of Calderon’s dra. 
mas, with prodigious effect. A wretch, 
stained with guilt, and overwhelmed 
with remorse, is followed everywhere 
by a person clothed like himself, and 
who attends him like a sort of shadow, 
At length he approaches the mayste. 
rious stranger, and abruptly asks, 
“Who art thou?” The voice replies, 
“ Thyself.” Nowhere, not even in the 
gloomy legends of the north, do we find 
a more striking personification of @ 
guilty conscience. Zorrilla makes use 
of the same idea in another of his 
legends, entitled ‘“ Captain Montoya;” 
which is no other than the celebrated 
story of Don Juan de Marafia. Mon- 
toya at the moment when he is about to 
carry off a nun from her convent, seesof 
a sudden, a funeral procession passing 
before him. He inquires of one of the 
attending priests, who is to be buried, 
The monk replies, in a hollow voice, 
“Captain Montoya.” The terrified 
Captain imagines that his senses have 
deceived him: he follows the proces- 
sion, enters the church, and again in- 
quires of one of the priests the name 
of the deceased: the answer is the 
same as before, *‘ Captain Montoya.” 

We venture to subjoin an imitation 
in verse of the concluding portion of 
the pretty legend which we have ana- 
lyzed above : 


THE PORTRESS—A BALLAD. 
L’ENVOI. 
To M. Ll. 
Fair Saint! that, in thy brightest day 
Of Life’s meridian joys, 
Hast turn’d thy serious thoughts away 
From fashion’s fleeting toys, 
And fasten’d them with lofty view 
Upon the only good and true, 
Come, listen to me while I tell 
A tale of holy miracle! 
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Come! fly with me on fancy’s wing 
To that far, sea-girt s'rand, 
The clime of sunshine, love, and spring, 
Thy favorite Spanish land ! 
And lo! before our curious eyes 
Anancient city’s turrets rise, 
And circled by its moss-grown wall, 
There stands a vast, baronial hall. 


And opposite, a convent pile 
Its massy structure rears, 

And in the chapel’s vaulted aisle 
Aholy shrine appears : 

And at the shrine devoutly bent, 

There kneels a lovely penitent, 

In sable vesture, sadly fair, 

Come! listen with me to her prayer! 


BALLAD. 


“Blest shrines! from which in evil hour 
My erring footsteps stray’d, 

Oh! grant your kind protecting power 
Toa repentant maid! 

Sweet Virgin! if in other days 

Isang thee hymns of love and praise, 

And plaited garlands for thy brow, 

Oh! listen to thy votary now ! 


«The robe, in which thy form is drest, 
These patient fingers wrought ; 

The flowers that bloom upon thy breast 
With loving zeal I brought; 

That holy cross of diamond clear, 

Joften wash’d with many a tear, 

And dried again in pious bliss, 

Sweet Virgin! witha burning kiss. 


“ And when by cruel arts betray’d, 

My wayward ccurse began, 

AndI forsook thy holy shade, 

With that false-hearted man, 
Ibreath’d to thee my parting prayer, 
And gave me to thy gentle care, 

Sweet Virgin! hear thy votary’s vow, 
And grant her thy protection now !” 


Unhappy Margaret! she had been 
The fairest and the best, 

Ih pious zeal and modest mien 
Outshining all the rest ; 

And was so diligent withal, 

That she had won the trust of all, 

And by superior order sate 

As Portress at the convent gate. 


And well she watch’d the entrance o’er, 
Ah! had she known the art 

To guard as faithfully the door 
Of her own virgin heart. 

Bat when the glozing tempter came 

With honied words of sin and shame, 

She broke her order’s sacred bands 

And follow’d him to distant lands. 


And there, in that delicious clime 

Of song, romance and flowers, 
While guilty love was in its prime, 

They dream’d away the hours: 
But soon possession’s touch of snow 
Subdued his passion’s fiery glow, 
Converting love to scorn and hate, 
And he has left her desolate. 


And she from Madrid’s courtly bowers 
A weary way has gone, 

To seek in old Palencia’s towers 
False-hearted Alarcon. 

His hall is vacant: not a beam 

Is from the windows seen to gleam, 

Nor sound of life is heard to pour 

From balcony or open door. 


But lo! when in the cool moonlight, 
Her home of former years, 
The well-known convent opposite 
Its massy structure rears ; 
And open stands the chapel door, 
Saying with mute language to the poor, 
The heavy-laden and distrest, 
‘Come in! and I will give you rest!’ 


And she has enter’d, and has knelt 
3efurethe blessed shrine, 
And stealing o’er her senses feit 
An influence divine, 
And the false world’s corrupt control, 
No more can subjugate her soul, 
Where thoughts of innocence again 
With undivided empire reign. 


Again she sees her quiet cell, 

And the trim garden there ; 
Again she hears the matin bell, 

That summons her to prayer: 
Again she joins in chorus high, 
The strain of midnight minstrelsy, 
That lifts her with each thrilling tone, 
In transport to the eternal throne. 


‘« Ah! who will give me back ?” she said, 
With hotly-gushing tears, 

“ The blameless heart—the guileless head 
Of my departed years ? 

What heavenly power can turn aside, 

The course of time’s unchanging tide, 

And make the Penitent again 

The Pure One, that she might have been?” 


While musing thus, around the dome 
She casts a vacant glance; 

She sees, emerging from the gloom, 
A graceful form advance. 

Proceeding forth with noiseless feet, 

From a far chapel’s dim retreat, 

The figure, clad in nun’s array, 

Along the pavement took her way. 
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A lantern in her hand she bore, 
The shade upon her face; 

And Margaret vainly scann’d it o’er, 
Familiar lines to trace ; 

Then murmured—fearing to intrude, 

** She is not of the sisterhood : 

Perhaps a novice, who has come, 

Since Margaret left her convent home.” 


From shrine to shrine with measur’d 
pace, 
The figure went in turn, 
And plae’d the flowers, and trimm’d the 
dress, 
And made the tapers burn; 
Nor ever rested to look back : 
And Margaret follow’d in her track, 
Though far behind: a charm unknown, 
With secret impulse urged her on. 


Fair sight it was, I ween, but dread 
And strange as well as fair, 
To see how as she visited 
Each separate altar there, 
A wondrous flame around it play’d, 
So soft, it scarcely broke the shade, 
But glow’d with lustre cold and white, 
Like fairy clouds of Boreal Light. 


Save only where around the Nun 
A warmer blaze it threw; 
For there the bright suffusion shone 
With tints of various hue ; 
Pale azure, clear as seraph’s eyes, 
Mix’d with the rose’s blushing dyes, 
And gathering to a halo, spread 
In rainbow circles round her head. 


And every flower her touch beneath 
Renew’d its former bloom, 

And from its bed of edorous breath, 
Sent forth a sweet perfume ; 

And though no voice the silence stirr’d, 

A low, sweet melody was heard, 

That fell in tones subdued but clear, 

Like heavenly music onthe ear. 


Entranc’d in eestasies of awe 
And joy, that none can tell, 
The Penitent at distance saw 
The beauteous miracle; 
And scarce can trust the evidence 
That pours in floods through every sense; 


And thinks—so strange the vision seems, 


That she is in the land of dreams. 


At length, each altar duly dight 
And all her labors o’er, 
The wondrous Nun resumed the light, 
And cross’d the minster floor ; 
Returning to the chapel shade, 
From which her entrance she had made, 
Along the aisle, where Margaret stood, 
And passing, brush’d the maiden’s hood. 


Then she the stranger’s mantle caught, 
And something she would say, 
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But on her lips the muttered thought 
In silence died away. 
“ What would’st thou with me, gentle 
one ?”’ 
In sweetest tones inquired the Nun, 
Poor Margaret still no language found, 
But gaz’d intently on the ground. 


“ Say, then, who art thou ?” 
Pursued the form divine. 

‘* My name is Margaret.” She replied, 
It is the same with mine.” 

“ Thy office, maiden?” “ Lady, dear! 

Ten years I was a sister here; 

And by superior order sate 

As Portress at the convent gate,” 


At her side 


“ T too,” the Nun replied, “as one, 
Among the sisters wait, 
And am to all the convent kncwn, 
As Portress at the gate.” 
Then first, entrane’d in wild amaze, 
Her downcast eyes did Margaret raise, 
And fix them earnestly upon 
The stranger’s face—it was her own! 


Reflected in that glorious Nun, 
She sees herself appear ; 
The air—the lineaments—her own, 
In form and character ; 
The dress the same that she has worn; 
The keys the same that she has borne; 
Herself in person, habit, name, 
At once another and the same. 


Struck down with speechless ecstasy, 
Astonish’d, Margaret fell : 

“ Rise!” spake the vision, “ I am she, 
Whom thou hast serv’d so well; 

And when thou forfeitedst thy vows, 

To be a perjur’d traitor’s spouse, 

And mad’st to me thy parting prayer 

For my protecting love and care: 


*T heard and granted thy request, 
And to conceal thy shame, 

I left the mansion of the blest 
And took thy humble name, 

Thy features, person, office, dress ; 

And did the duty of thy place, 

And daily made report of all 

In order to the Principal. 





“ Behold! where still at every shrine 
The votive taper stands ; 

The dress that once thou wor’st is thine, 
The keys are in thy hands: 

Thy fame is clear, thy trial o’er: 

Then, gentle maiden! sin no more! 

And think on her, who faithfally 

In hours of danger thought on thee? 











A lightning flash !—a thunder peal!— 
And parting o’er their heads, 
The churel’s vaulted pinnacle 

An ample passage spreads ; 
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And lo! descending angels come 

To guard their queen in triumph home, 
The while the echoing minster rings 

With sweetest notes from heavenly strings. 


Then up, on cherub pinions borne, 
The Virgin-Mother passed ; 

And as she rose, on the forlorn, 
Aradiant smile she cast: 

And Margaret saw, with streaming eyes 

Of grateful joy, the vision rise, 

And watch’d it till, from earthly view, 

It vanish’d in the depths of blue. 


The supernatural machinery em- 
ployed by Zorrilla in his tales is not al- 
ways borrowed from the legends of the 
Catholic church. One of them, enti- 
tled the “ Passion-Flower,” is intro- 


duced by a dialogue between himself 


and his wife. 

She is reading Hoffman’s Tales, and 
asks him why he does not attempt 
something in the same way. He re- 


plies, that the mythological system of 


the north of Europe does not “suit the 
Spanish taste, which requires that ma- 
chinery of this kind should always be 
founded in the Christian religion. She, 
however, insists, and he finally consents 
tomake the attempt. After this intro- 
duction the tale begins. A young 
Castilian nobleman, Don Felix, is ena- 
mored of a village beauty named Au- 
rora. In order to detach him from her, 
his father sends him to France, where 
he wooes and marries the mistress of a 
splendid castle on the banks of the 
Garonne. The unfortunate Aurora 
hears the news from an unknown tra- 
veller, and forthwith disappears from 
her own village. One night, as the 
young couple are sitting /é/e-d-téle in 
the aforesaid castle, a violent tempest 
suddenly rises. The next morning, 
Don Felix and his lady are surprised to 
find on the baleony a flower, which had 
been placed there during the night, and 
seems to have been deposited by the 
tempest. It is a passion-flower. A 
sort of mysterious sympathy immedi- 
ately establishes itself between the 
wondrous flower and the young couple. 
Don Felix and his wife shut themselves 
up together whole days at a time, to 
gaze upon it. ‘The flower, in turn, 
seems to bend towards them, and unfold 
its petals with an air of intelligence 
and mournful interest. The young wife 
is at length seized witha mortal ill- 
ness: in her last moments she requests 
Don Felix to gather the passion-flower 


and place it by her side. He obeys; 
and while he is plucking the flower, 
beholds his deserted Spanish maiden 
smiling upon him for the last time from 
among its leaves. 

In his theatrical pieces, Zorrilla has 
been somewhat less successful than in 
his tales. This is, in fact, the most 
difficult department in the whole com- 
pass of literature, and in Spain the 
difficulty is even greater than in most 
other countries. The classical litera- 
ture of Spain is almost wholly dramatic, 
and has always been regarded through- 
out Europe, as far surpassing in rich- 
ness and magnificence that of any other 
country. Not less than twenty dra- 
matic authors, the least of whom would 
be thought first-rate anywhere else, 
adorned the two brilliant centuries of 
Spanish learning with thousands of 
plays, many of which are still unpub- 
lished. ‘Three-quarters of the pieces 
that are represented in all the other 
theatres of Europe are copied from 
them. Every foreign author thrusts 
his hand without ceremony into this 
inexhaustible storehouse of wit, humor, 
observation, intrigue, passion, terror, 
and pleasantry, and carries away what- 
ever suits his purpose. But this very 
superiority of the national drama, con- 
venient as it is to foreigners, is em- 
barrassing to the native author. To 
write otherwise than the great masters 
seems too bold ; to copy them, impos- 
sible. Their style is not suited to the 
taste of the present day: something 
new must be found ; and who can hope 
to attempt anything new with success 
upon a stage already occupied by the 
Lopés, the Calderons, the Moretos? 
The better way perhaps would be, not 
to undertake the drama; but with the 
Spaniards this is still the favorite de- 
partment ; there is a continual demand 
for new plays, and it would be thought 
something like sacrilege to give up the 
theatre in the country where in modern 
times it first flourished. 

Most of the contemporary writers 
get over the difficulty by a very easy 
method. Without troubling themselves 
about the national glory, they simply 


translate from the French the new 
pieces that appear successively at 
Paris. Zorrilla’s ambition was of a 


higher cast. His first dramatic piece 
(not including some tales which were 
published among his earlier poems, but 
never acted), takes its title, like most 
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of the old Spanish plays, from a pro- 
verb, Cada qual con su razon: “ Each 
is right in his own way.” In the pre- 
face to this piece, Zorrilla remarks that 
he has never considered himself a 
dramatic poet, but that he has seen 
with indignation the stage of his coun- 
try invaded by the monstrous produc- 
tions of the contemporary French dra- 
matists, and that he has sought in Lopé, 
Calderon, and Tirso de Molina, for ad- 
ventures and characters of a different 
stamp from those of Hernani and Lu- 
cretia Borgia. This is, no doubt, a 
very patriotic idea ; and he might have 
added—for Hernani, at least, is a very 
obvious imitation of the Spanish man- 
ner—that by recurring directly to the 
originals, instead of taking them at 
second-hand from the French, he 
should at least avoid a very unneces- 
sary circuit. 

The piece opens with a quarrel be- 
tween two lovers, Dofia Elvira, the 
daughter of the Marquis of Velez, and 
Don Pedro, a young cavalier of un- 
known origin. Elvira loves Pedro, 
but she has a secret that she refuses to 
entrusttohim. She is to meet another 
cavalier in the garden, in the evening, 
and will not let him know who the 
person so favored is. Pedro gets an- 
gry ; Elvira weeps, but still keeps the 
secret. Reduced to this extremity, 
Pedro bribes the chamber-maid, Inez, 
and is introduced into the garden, 
where he conceals himself in such a 
way that he can see what passes. The 
unknown soon arrives, accompanied by 
a friend; he seats himself on a bench 
by the side of Elvira, and poor Pedro 
has the satisfaction of hearing his mis- 
tress say all sorts of pretty things to 
her nightly visitant. Suddenly another 
unknown enters by a private door, and 
stumbles on the friend. ‘ What now,” 
quoth Pedro, “are there three of them ? 
I must make a fourth.” In a transport 
of jealous fury he rushes, sword in 
hand, from his ambush. Elvira 
capes: the four cavaliers set to, and 
fight in the dark: pretty soon the 
patro] arrive, and carry them all to 
the watch-house, where the alcalde 
puts them under arrest. On the sword 
of one of them, which is given up to 
him, appear the royal arms. ‘The first 
unknown is no Jess a personage than 
king Philip IV., who is rambling about 
the streets disguised, in search of ad- 


ventures, in the old Haroun-al-Raschid 


es- 
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style. On hearing his name, the com. 
pany uncover their heads; the second 
unknown attempts to make his egeq 
but is pursued and brought back by the 
guard, but the king declines to ask his 
name, and permits him to retire, Don 
Pedro, finding that he has the king for 
a rival, is more furious than ever, So 
ends the first act. 

All this is in the true old-fashioned 
Spanish style. It is a fair specimen 
of the real cloak-and-sword comedy 
as it sprung full of vigor and spirit out 
of the living manners of the age of 
chivalry. ‘The action is shrouded jg 
mystery, and proceeds by successive 
situations, in which all the elements of 
the ancient national drama are brought 
into play. The garden, the balcony, 
the night, the duel, the king, the alealde 
—all are there ; there is nothing left 
out. Elvira is one of the beautiful 
viragos that abound in the Spanish 
plays—so charming on the stage, and 
so intolerable in real life. Don Pedro 
is the genuine cavalier—young, brave, 
gallant, hasty, and jealous. As the 
characters and situations are similar, 
so the versification is the same. Itis 
either the old asonante of the romances, 
alluded to above, which was also much 
used by the dramatists; or, more fre- 
quently, the eight-syllabled verse ar- 
ranged in quadruplets, called in Span- 
ish redondilas, of which the first and 
fourth, and the second and third lines, 
respectively rhyme with each other, 
Both these forms of versification are 
easy, flowing, and give much life tothe 
dialogue. In this department Zorrilla 
is entitled to unqualified commendation, 
When the situation permits, he plays 
as if in wantonness, like the old mas- 
ters, with his fetters. Thus, when 
Elvira is waiting for the king in the 
garden, she utters a soliloquy in long 
verses with alternate rhymes: when 
she has finished, Pedro from his am- 
bush forthwith follows in another soli- 
loquy of the same number of stanzas, 
ending with the same rhymes. Could 
she have been supposed to hear him, 
his success in this little game of bouts 
rimés would, no doubt, have put them 
both into cood humor with each other, 
tion; but 
this, poetically speaking, wo tld have 
been a misfortune, as it would have 
spoiled the | lot of an exce lent comedy. 

There is, in fact, no part of the old 


Spanish drama more brilliant and feli- 


and brought about a recone 
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citous than the lyrical effusions that 
are scattered through the dialogue. 
Sometimes they are octaves or triplets 
in heroic verse ; sometimes highly- 
finished sonnets, sparkling with wit ; 
sometimes stanzas with a burden, like 
those of Sigismund in Life is a Dream, 
which everv Spaniard of taste knows 
by heart. The most graceful disposi- 
tion of the rhyme, the most melodious 
forms of verse, the most careful choice 
of words, are united with the keenest 
subtlety in thought, the most refined 
delicacy of feeling, and the richest 
embroidery of fancy. ‘The southern 


nations, who are extravagantly fond of 


lyrical poetry, take delight in these 
brilliant episodes. In the English and 
French dramas, where it is the princi- 

object to delineate character, or 
represent the development of the pas- 
sions as it takes place in nature, there 
jsno opportunity for them: the action 
most be simple, and tend directly in all 
its parts toward the principal result. 
But when the poet’s aim is merely to 
entertain and amuse, without much re- 
gard to the means, anything surprising 
and unexpected is exactly in point. 
These lyrical effusions are like the 
brilliant airs of the Italian opera—epi- 
sodes, if you will, but more highly 
relished by all than the body of the 
work. This kind of ornament is, how- 


ever, not unknown in the drama of 


other countries. It was the glory and, 
in fact, the original basis of the Greek 
tragedy, and may be found in great 
perfection in the choruses of Racine’s 
Esther, and Schiller’s Bride of Messi- 
m. Mason—his friend Gray’s opinion 
the contrary notwithstanding—has 
not “touched the true chords” in his 
Caractacus ; nor can we fairly be said 
tohave any first-rate specimen of this 
kind of poetry in the language. 

To return to the piece we were 
considering: without going over in 
detail the two last of the three acts or 
jornadas, “ days,” of which it is com- 
posed, it is sufficient for our purpose to 
say, that it terminates with a general 
explanation of all the difficulties, re- 
sulting of course in the marriage of the 
lovers. The cavalier, who remained 
unknown at the end of the first act, and 
who entered the garden at so unlucky 
a moment, is no other than Elvira’s 
father, the Marquis de Velez, who has 
just eseaped from a state prison. It is 
for the purpose of obtaining her father’s 


pardon that Elvira indulges the king 
in a little innocent gallantry, and she 
finally obtains it, after a somewhat ha- 
zardous though very well executed 
scene. Pedro, in another fit of jeal- 
ousy, challenges the king, and is actu- 
ally fighting with him, when it is dis- 
covered that he has the honor of being 
his majesty’s son. a this, the king 
creates him Duke of Olmedo, gives him 
the order of the Golden Fleece, and 
marries him to Elvira. It may be re- 
ceived, in fact, as a general rule, that 
the adventurer in a Spanish play is a 
prince in disguise, and that he will be 
made a duke at the conclusion. 
Zorrilla’s next drama is of the same 
character with the preceding one. It 
is entitled, “* Adventures of a Night, or 
the Loyalty of Woman” (Lealtad de 
una Muger y Aventuras de una Noche), 
and was represented for the first time 
in 1840. ‘The scene is laid ina village 
near Barcelona, and the time is the 
night of the 12th of May, 1461. The 
principal character is Dona Margarita 
Tellez, the wife of the Count de Peral- 
ta. The Count is a loyal subject of 
king John If]. of Aragon; his wife 
retains a strong attachment for the 
king’s son, the celebrated Prince of 
Viana, with whom she has been edu- 
cated. ‘This prince, who is, it seems, 
on bad terms with his father, takes 
refuge in the village inhabited by Pe- 
ralta, and is sheltered in the house of 
his wife without the knowledge of her 
husband. Hence follows a series of 
situations that may easily be imagined. 
Margarita, aware of the ultra-loyal de- 
votion of her husband to the king, is 
afraid to tell him who the concealed 
person is: the husband becomes jeal- 
ous,—a weakness to which Spanish 
husbands are always subject on the 
stage, though singularly free from it in 
actual life. He is constantly pursuing 
the supposed lover for the purpose of 
taking his life, while Margarita employs, 
not less perseveringly, all sorts of 
means to secure the prince from the 
husbind’s fury. These domestic em- 
barrassments are heightened by the ar- 
rival of the king in search of his son, 
and by the intervention of the inhabit- 
ants of Barcelona, who, agreeably to 
the laudable practice of the Catalo- 
nians,—are in open rebellion against 
the king, and take up arms for the re- 
lief of the prince. The situations are 
upon the usual plan of the old Spanish 
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theatre, so well imitated by Beaumar- 
chais in the Barber of Seville, and es- 
pecially the Marriage of Figaro. Pe- 
ralta plays the part of the Count Al- 
maviva, always seeking and never find- 
ing the page Cherubin. The author’s 
pet character is Margarita.» She is 
another of the real Spanish viragos,— 
one of your bright-eyed, bold-faced 
dare-devils, whose portraits are found 
so often on the canvass of the old 
painters. She is a mistress at intrigue, 
and is constantly confounding her hus- 
band by her assurance. In the hands 
of a lively and powerful actress like 
Barbara Lamadrid, now so celebrated 
for her performances at the Teatro de 
la Cruz, a character like this produces 
great effect. 


Aire recio, gesto crudo, 
Alma atroz, sal espanola. 


* Reckless manners, rude gestures, 
a domineering temper, and a truly Span- 
ish wit,” form undoubtedly a rather 
piquant, though certainly not very in- 
viting mixture. The Sal E’spaiiola, in 
particular—literally “Spanish salt”— 
like the Attic article of the same name, 
though of somewhat different quality, 
includes much—the meaning look ; the 
tart reply ; the manual exercise of the 
fan; the neatly slippered foot; the 
little sinewy hand; the well-turned 
ancle, gracefully displayed in the bolero 
or cachucha. With a language like 
this at her command, the fair Andalu- 
sian contrives to tell a long story with 
very little talking. 

It must be owned, however, that this 
local coloring, attractive as it may have 
been in other times, is now entirely out 
of date. ‘The cloak-and-sword comedy 
appears antiquated in representation. 
Zorrilla himself became aware of the 
change in the national taste; and in 
his subsequent attempts has taken a 
new direction. 
which the virtue lies in holding the 
mirror up to nature, must of course 
accommodate itself to the successive 
modifications in the aspect of society. 
The theatre of Calderon and his con- 
temporaries is a picture of manners, 
the substance of which is perhaps still 
extant in Spain, but under greatly al- 
tered forms. We find at present very 


few specimens of the knight-errant of 


old times, sallying forth, sword in hand, 
in search of adventures in Italy or the 
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In fact, the drama, of 
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New World ; of the jealous husband 
sacrificing his wife’s existence on the 
slightest momentary suspicion of he 
infidelity ; or even of the class of wo. 
men, called by the Spaniards them. 
selves, muy mujeres, “ women all 
over”—who hesitate at nothing when 
their passions were fairly aroused, 
line germs of these characters are, no 
doubt, still latent in the Spanish con- 
stitution ; but they grow up in pe» 
shapes. The lapse of years hag ep. 
tirely broken down the former fabrie of 
society, so full of intrigue, romanee, 
and mystery; in which liberty, yp. 
known to the laws, took refuge ip the 
manners of the people, and gave them 
a sort of independence that was oftep 
extravagant even to absurdity, but a. 
ways full of moral and poetical interest, 
These were the manners of the age of 
Lope and Calderon. They never 
thought for a moment of going back to 
the period of Ferdinand and Isabell 
for subjects, although the difference be- 
tween the manners of that period and 
their own time was much less than that 
between those of the age of Philip IV. 
and ours. ‘They accommodated their 
genius to the living world around them, 
or rather they were themselves a per 
sonification of the spirit of the age, 
They had been soldiers and were after 
wards priests; they were gentlemen 
and courtiers—everything, in short, 
that a Spaniard of that day soughtor 
wished to be. An author of the pre 
sent time, who would imitate them, 
should embody in himself and mirror 
forth in his works the now living world, 
as they did that of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Itmay be said with perfect truth, 
though the language may appear para- 
doxical, that in order to resemble them 
it would be necessary to be as unlike 
them as possible. 

There are, however, some points in 
which a modern writer might still fl- 
low in the track marked out by the old 
dramatists. The cloak-and-sword com 
edy was not the only form in whieh 
these men of mighty genius exercised 
their powers, nor was jealousy the only 
subject of their plays. Heroic and 
historical pieces, in many instances 0 
the highest merit, abound in their col- 
lections. In the selection of subjects 
of this kind, the classical writers might 
be followed with advantage by poets of 
the present day, on the condition, of 
course, that the coloring of the picture 
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in everything relating to manners and 
society should be entirely different. 
Gorilla has attempted this in his two 
next plays, which bear the common 
title of the “ King and the Cobbler.’ 
The hero of both is the famous Don 
Pedro, King of Aragon, commonly 
called by the Spaniards Ei? Justicia, 
éthe Judge,” or “ Avenger,” but bet- 
ter known to the English world under 
the less flattering title of Peter the 
Cruel. 
This personage has always been a 
eat favorite with the Spanish drama- 
tists. Lope de Vega, Calderon, Moreto, 
are constantly introducing him into 
their pieces. It is, in fact, rather sin- 
lar that a monarch, who has been so 
roughly dealt with by the historians, 
should have become so popular on the 
. He is the model of a Spanish 
king, as the character was conceived 
by the wild genius of the middle ages 
—severe but just—an avenger of 
wrongs—a foe to guilty greatness— 
brave even to extravagance—sudden 
and quick in quarrel—,allant to a fault 
—bent on adventure—and, above all, 
deaf to pity. We naturally ask with 
some surprise, how a passionate and 
blood-stained tyrant like Peter could 
have been received as the type of the 
great, the royal, and the noble. But it 
has fared with Peter as it has with Don 
Juan, another general favorite among 
the Spaniards. Openly at war with 
religion and morals, they are both, 
nevertheless, objects of universal ad- 
niration. The distinction between 
moral good and evil was not very well 
understood by the Spaniard of the mid- 
dleages. What he loved and admired 
above everything else was energy— 
power. This tendency of opinion and 
feeling was perhaps the result of their 
political situation and _ institutions. 
Compelled to bear the yoke of military 
and ecclesiastical tyranny, they took 
an imperfect sort of revenge by giving 
the wildest scope to their imagination. 
Patigued with the dull and ascetic vir- 
tues of the cloisters, they were fond of 
dreaming over the brilliant, careless, 
andamiable vices of Don Juan; and they 
loved to contrast with the cold and 
gloomy austerity of Philip II. and his 
Siecessors, the knightly, adventurous, 
and somewhat extravagant, but always 
formidable, greatness of Peter the 
Avenger. 
The destiny which doomed this mo- 
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narch to receive his death-blow from 
the hands of his own brothe~, adds an- 
other shade of the deepest tragedy to 
his gloomy character. An implacable 
fatality is represented as hanging over 
his head, and is often alluded to in the 
works of the dramatists. Thus in the 
“Nina de Plata” of Lope de Vega, 
when the king’s brother, Don Henry, 
consults a Moorish astrologer in order 
to ascertain whether he is beloved by a 
certain lady, the swarthy sorcerer hard- 
ly answers the questions that are put to 
him, but is compelled by the power to 
which he is subject, to look more deep- 
ly into the future than he would have 
wished, and announces to the astonish- 
ed king that he is to be the victim of 
fratricide. In the “ Physician to his 
own Honor,” by Calderon, this sinister 
foreboding is glanced at in a more in- 
direct and mysterious way. Don Pedro 
has just banished his brother from his 
presence for having seduced the wife 
of a Castilian cavalier. In the even- 
ing, an unknown minstrel is heard sing- 
ing in an obscure quarter of the city 
satirical verses upon the departure of 
the prince. ‘The king himself pursues 
the impertinent stranger, but is unable 
to find him, and loses himself in the 
dark and winding streets, while he con- 
stantly hears the same voice repeating 
at a distance the ill-omened ditty. 
Finally, in one of the comedies of Mo- 
reto, the king, while passing the night 
in a chapel, is met by a phantom, who 
seizes his dagger. Don Henry arrives 
a moment after, and picks up the dag- 
ger, which he finds upon the floor. 

In all these cases, the appearance of 
the king is merely episodical. Zorril- 
la has undertaken to make him the 
principal personage in his plays entitled 
“The King and the Cobbler.” In the 
first part the king defeats by his intre- 
pidity and address a conspiracy that 
has been formed against him. The 
subject of the second, which is also 
called a “ Night at Montiel,” is the 
king’s death. ‘This play has had great 
success in Spain; partly from cireum- 
stances of a merely temporary charac- 
ter. It was represented at a time 
when the Spaniards were a good deal 
disturbed by the interference of France 
in their political affairs ; and they were 
highly gratified to find the French of 
the time of Don Pedro, who are intro- 
duced in the piece, under the command 
of Duguesclin, appearing to very little 
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advantage. Success, obtained by such 
means, is, of course, of no great value : 
but the two pieces in question are, un- 
doubtedly, improvements on the preced- 
ing manner of Zorrilla. 

The great deficiency in the Spanish 
drama, even at its most brilliant period, 
is in the development of character. 
Zorrilla has made some attempts in this 
way, but without much success. He 
is also wanting in a talent for the comic 
—a department in which the old mas- 
ters particularly excelled. This power 
seems rather to lie in the lyrical and 
narrative line, and he would perhaps do 
well to confine himself to these rather 
than attempt the drama. He is, how- 
ever, still comparatively young; and 
dramatic talent is one of those that re- 
quire the highest degree of maturity. 
It would be hardly prudent under pre- 
sent circumstances to offer an opinion 
as to his future productions in this de- 
partment of poetry. 

It is time, however, to conclude this 
imperfect sketch. In giving an idea 
of the contemporary poetry of Spain, 
we have thought it better to present a 


somewhat full account of the career of 


Zorrilla, who appears to be the leader 
of the modern school, rather than to 
attempt, within our narrow limits, a 
more general survey of the whole 
ground. Among the more recent dra- 
matic performances of other writers, 
which have fallen under our notice, 
may be mentioned “ Simon Boca Ne- 
gra,” by Don Antonio Garcia Gutier- 
rez, a romantic and historical drama, 
of which the scene is laid at Genoa in 
the middle ages; “ Estaba de Dios” 
(“it was to be’’), acomedy in the man- 
ner of Moratin, by Don Manuel Breton 
de los Herreros ; “ The Jewess of To- 
ledo,” by Don Eusebio Asquerino, and 
the “ Enchanted Head,” by Don Fran- 
cisco Martinez de la Rosa. Zorrilla 
himself has brought out subsequently 
to the pieces that have been mentioned, 
two others, one a tragedy in one act, 
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entitled “ Sophronia,” the other q dn: 
ma, also in one act, entitled the * Dag. 
ger of the Goth.” 

It is a general fault of the poets of 
this school, that they write with too 
much rapidity. This is owing, pe. 
haps, in part, to what Scott called « th 
fatal facility of the octosyllabic verse,” 
They can plead, no doubt, as a prege. 
dent, the example of Lope de Vega 
whose dramas are numbered by thov- 
sands, and who wrote more thana hu- 
dred of them, as he says himself, each 
in less than twenty-four hours, 


“Pues mas de ciento en horas veintey 
cuatro 
Pasaron de las musas al teatro.” 


We should recollect, however, jn 
connection with this remark, his cop- 
fession in another passage that he 
adopted this practice to satisfy the y. 
cious rage of the people for contingal 
novelty, and against his own better 
judgment. His compliance in this re. 
spect was exceedingly injurious to bis 
fame and to the substantial value of his 
writings. While Shakspeare occupies 
almost exclusively the English theatre, 
and has become in a manner a second 
bible in the hands of the reading world, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, Lope, 
notwithstanding his immense reputa- 
tion, is seldom acted, and still more 
rarely read. He stands like the an- 
cient Pompey, magni nominis umbra. 
Such will be the fate of the six-canto 
lays of Scott, and the six-week epics 
of Southey Such, with all their bri- 
liancy of talent and fertility of resoure- 
es, will be, we may reasonably fear, 
the destiny of the present race of Span- 
ish poets, unless they learn to combine 
with their other gifts and talents, the 
art, which Boileau boasted that he had 
taught Moliére—that of writing easy 
verses with difficulty. This, as 3 
well known, is the only kind of easy 
writing which is not found on trial to 
be very hard reading. 
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THE UNBROKEN HEART. 


I've met thee, whom I dared not hope to meet 
Save in th’ enchanted land of my day dreams ; 

Yes, in this common world, this wi aking state, 
Thy living presence on my vision beams, 

Life’s dream embodied in reality ! 

And in thine eyes I read indifference to me! 


Yes, in those star-like eyes I read my fate, 
My horoscope is written in their gaze ; 
My “house of life” henceforth is desolate ; 
But the dark aspect my firm heart surveys, 
Nor faints nor falters even for thy sake,— 
*Tis calm and nerved and strong—no, no, it shall not break! 


For I am of that mood that will defy; 
That does not cower before the gathering storm; 
That face to face will meet its destiny, 
And undismayed confronts its direst form. 
Wild energies awaken in this strife, 
This conflict of the soul with the grim phantom Life. 


But ah! if thou hadst loved me! had I been 
All to thy dreams that to mine own thou art, 
Had saeee dark eyes beamed eloquent on mine, 
Pressed for one moment to that noble heart 
In the full consciousness of faith unspoken, 
Life could have given no more—then had my proud heart broken! 


The Alpine glacier from its height may mock 
The clouds and lightnings of the winte r sky, 


And from the tempest and the thunder’s shock 


Gather new strength to lift its summit high ; 
But kissed by sunbeams of the summer day 
It bows its icy crest and weeps itself away. 


Thou know’st the fable of the Grecian maid 
Wooed by the veiled immortal from the skies, 
How in his full perfections, once she prayed, 
That he would stand before her longing eyes, 
And how that brightness, too intense to bless, 
Consumed her o’er-wrought heart with its divine excess. 


To me there is a meaning in the tale. 
I have not prayed to meet thee; I can brook 
That thou shouldst wear that icy veil ; 
| can give back thy cold and careless look ; 
Yet shrined within my heart still thou shalt seem, 
What there thou ever wert—a beautiful, bright dream ! 
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LOOSE LEAVES BY A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


No. IV. 


GATHERINGS FROM THE GRAVE-YARDS, 


“ Let's talk of graves, and worms, and epitaphs.”’ 


For ourselves, there is no subject of 
more touching interest, or one that 
awakens a deeper sympathy, albeit 
mixed with a sadly pleasing melan- 
choly. If we may not hold intercourse 
with the venerated dead, the mind is 
instinctively beguiled into a reverie so 
irresistibly bewitching that we seem 
to share our silent colloquy with our 
ghostly companions; and then our 
thoughts anticipate our own, in musing 
over their last, long resting place. 


‘© Man’s home is in the grave ! 

Here dwell the multitude; we gaze around, 

We read their monuments, we sigh and 
while 

We sigh, we sink.” 


The early, though now almost obso- 
lete usage of decking the graves of the 
deceased with flowers—a custom ob- 
served among the Greeks and Romans, 
and even down to modern times in 
many parts of England, Wales and 
Germany—is fraught with the most 
delightful associations ; and induces an 
elevation of sentiment and a poetry of 
feeling, equally calculated to mollify 
our grief, and to invest the otherwise 
melancholy memorials of the sepulchre 
with charms which inspire the kindling 
emotions of future hope and immorta- 
lity.* “ We adorn graves,” says Eve- 
lyn, “ with fiowers, and redolent plants, 


just emblems of the life of man, which 
has been compared in Holy Scriptures 
to those fading beauties, whose roots 
being buried in dishonor, rise again ip 
glory.” 

These hallowed rites of burial jy 
some of the rural districts of the f. 
therland have been so exquisitely de. 
tailed by Irving in his Sketch book, tha: 
it would be presumptuous temerity i 
us to indulge in such recitals; yet we 
may be allowed to attest the faithful. 
ness of his admirable sketches, having 
been an eye-witness of several such 
touching scenes in England and South 
Wales; and a listener to many 4 
mournful dirge, as the solemn pageant- 
ry of death moved noiselessly on. Jt 
will be remembered 


“ These token-flowers that tell 
What words could never speak so well,” 


were rendered peculiarly expressive of 
the circumstances of the deceased; for 
example, at the funeral of a young fe- 
male, the chaplet-wreath of white roses 
was borne by one of her own sex and 
age before the corpse, the token of 
virgin purity and innocence, and after- 
wards hung over her accustomed seat 
at the church: the rose was also some- 
times blended with the lily as the em- 
blem of frail mortality; the red rose 
for such as had been remarkable for 


*« The epitaph of the founder of Grecian tragedy, the celebrated Sophocles, written 
by Simonides, proves that such a custom of honoring the illustrious dead then existed: 


‘ Wind, gentle evergreen, to form a shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid. 
Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clustering vine ; 
So shall thy lasting leaves, with beauty hung, 
Prove a fit emblem of the lays he sung.’ 


There can scarcely be imagined a more delightful place, than that valley of unfad- 
ing green and everlasting flowers, where Sadi, the royal Persian Poet, is entombed. 
Hafiz, of the same nation, and scarcely less renowned as a poet, planted with his own 
hands the cypress under which he directed his body to be entombed, and over which, 
for ages, his enthusiastic admirers and countrymen scattered roses, and hung chaplets 


of flowers.” 
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penevolence ; and when it was intended 
to betoken the hapless loves or sorrows 
of the departed, the yew and cypress 
were used. Stanley, the poet who 
wrote about the middle of the 17th 
century, sighs out the following plaint- 


jve strain : 


“Vet strew 
Upon my dismal grave 
Such offerings as you have, 
Forsaken cypresse and yewe; 
For kinder flowers can take no birth 
Or growth from such unhappy earth.” 


Alas for the unpoetic artificialities of 
modern innovation which have prefer- 
red to rear the mighty mausoleum, in 
the stead of these modest and eloquent, 
though frail memorials of those once 
loved; as if, because the sculptured 
marble were a more enduring monu- 
ment, it could also embalm the memory 
of its sacred deposit with the fragrant 
incense of the flower’s sweet breath. 
The magic lines of Shakspeare apply 
with singular force and appositeness, 
when he says,— 


“ With fairest flowers, 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fi- 
dele, 

Pil sweeten thy sad grave; thou shalt not 
lack 

The flower that’s like thy face, pale prim- 
rose; nor 

The azured harebell, like thy veins; no, 
nor 

The leaf of eglantine; whom not to 
slander, 

Outsweetened not thy breath.” 


Where is the heart, in its gushings 
of sorrow, that would not, as the un- 
bidden tear bedews the sainted grave, 
yield to such spontaneous offerings of 
affection, and bind an osier around the 
sod; but “pathos expires under the 
slow labor of the chisel,” says the 
essayist to whom we have referred, 
“and becomes chilled among the cold 
conceits of sculptured marble.” How 





varied the emotions excited by a visit 
to the rural cemetery ; the noisy tur- 
moil of busy life yields to the peaceful 
quiescence of the tomb, and we envy 
not the being whose sensibilities are so 
obtuse, as to induce in him an abiding 
preference for the former, without 
awarding one passing tribute to the 
memory of the departed. Here are 
alone to be found a panacea for the 
many sorrows of human wo; the 
mother’s anguished bosom no longer 
yearns for her lost idol, and all the hal- 
lowed love of kindred, once rifled and 
dissevered, have passed away in the 
common companionship of the tomb; 
while even the “envy, malice and un- 
charitableness” of those of sterner 
mould, are alike hushed in undisturbed 
harmony and rest. And around a 
sainted mother’s grave what peculiar 
sanctity seems to hover, investing the 
“hallowed ground ” with a sacredness 
and sublimity that irresistibly attract 
our holiest emotions of grateful vene- 
ration, compared with which the gor- 
geous paraphernalia attendant on the 
funeral obsequies of an Alexander fall 
upon the heart with sickening disgust.* 
A similar feeling of reverence is awa- 
kened as we find ourselves surrounded 
by the tombs of the mighty dead—the 
great men of past ages—as for instance 
the poets’ corner of Westminster Ab- 
bey. And alas! what a humiliating 
lesson is here taught the eager votaries 
of human ambition ; with the exceptions 
of Shakspeare and Addison, scarcely 
any of the memorials of the great 
founders of our vernacular literature, 
exceed the simple record of their 
names, and the duration of their mortal 
sojourn on the earth. Yet simple as 
snch, mementoes are, they appeal more 
eloquently to the heart than any other, 
they awaken a deeper sympathy be- 
tween the living and the dead. This 
is especially true with respect to the 
Author. We read his history in his 
works, and fancy almost we share a 


*The funeral car of the deceased Emperor, sustained a vaulted golden room, eight 
cubits in width, and twelve in length; the dome was decorated with rubies, carbun- 
cles and emeralds, and embellished by four historical paintings. Above the chamber, 
between its ceiling and the roof, the space was occupied by a quadrangular throne of 
gold, ornamented with figures in relief, to which golden rings were appended bearing 
garlands of flowers that were daily renewed. Above the whole was a golden crown 
of such huge dimensions that a tall man could stand upright within it; and when the 
sin’s rays fell on it, it shone with inconceivable splendor. In the chamber lay the 
lifeless body of Alexander, embalmed in aromatics, and enshrined in a coffin of mas- 
sive gold, 











personal acquaintance with him still. 
To him who has never enjoyed the 
privilege of a silent stroll through the 
vaulted aisles of the magnificent and 
venerable pile referred to—a privilege 
itself well worthy a transatlantic trip— 
our language may be deemed somewhat 
too enthusiastic ; but the reverse is 
more true, as a reference to the delight- 
ful chapter on this subject, of the Amer- 
ican Addison, will abundantly show. 
Without seeking more remotely into 
the history of the custom of monu- 
mental inscriptions, simply premising, 
since we learn from Clemens, that “ the 
first place of worship in the Acropolis 
of Athens was the sepulchre of Ce- 
crops,” it may be fairly inferred, that 
the tombs of the Athenians were the 
origin of their temples ; we shall con- 
tent ourselves with citing that of Virgil 
at Naples, said to have been the pro- 
duct of his own pen: it is as follows— 


Mantua me genuit: Calabri rapuere: te- 
net nunc 
Parthenope : cecini pascua, rura, duces. 


For its brevity, this epitaph may be 
regarded as a fair specimen of the Gre- 
cian standard of excellence in this spe- 
cies of writing. It may be rendered,— 
“ | sang flocks, tillage, heroes ; Mantua 
gave me life; Brundusium death, Na- 
ples a grave.” One of the most ancient 
Greek inscriptions, erected over the 
warriors at the battle of Potidwa (432 
B. C.), is still in existence, although in 
a mutilated state, being among the EI- 
gin marbles at the British Museum. 
Abundant as are the materials, how- 
ever, for dilating upon these memorials 
of the classic dead, we fear our limits 
forbid further allusion to them; and we 
hasten to notice those of more modern 
times. 

Prior to the introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion into Britain (A. D. 600), 
the Pagans, it is known, possessed no 
religious edifices, as the massive Dru- 
idical remains on Salisbury plain even 
to this day bear testimony. We are 
indebted to the monks for the establish- 
ment of the numerous monasteries 
which in after times studded the land : 
and which originated our more modern 
churches. The term minster is a cor- 


ruption from monastery, and originally 
designated a secret place for prayer. 
In England, churehyards for burial are 
not of earlier date than the year 850; 
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and it appears that burials in churches 
and chapels were unknown till the 15th 
century. The places of inhumation, 
according to the Roman law, were ypj. 
versally excluded from the precinets of 
their cities: a model only recently 
adopted with respect to the great ceme. 
teries of the parent country and our own, 

Epitaphs were not in vogue in Eng. 
land till the reign of James I.; his 
mother, the unfortunate Mary, Queen 
of Scots, often amused herself when at 
the French court, in compiling this 
species of writing. Hearses erected 
in the church were, according to Dy 
Cange, anciently common; the term 
signified a candlestick furnished with 
different lights, and erected at the head 
of the cenotaph. They were called jg 
the time of Edward III. castra doloris 
—keeps of grief. Movable hearses 
were earlier in use; the name as ap. 
pied to the vehicle containing the 
corpse was adopted in the reign of 
William and Mary. 

* During the middle ages in England,” 
says Sir Kenelm Digby, “there were 
no monuments of decoration, corres. 
ponding with the heathen philosophy; 
if at the funerals of great nobles or 
kings, there was a more magnificent 
pageant, it was always ecclesiastical, 
always monastic,—never secular or 
military.” Yet we find the following 
brief account of Oliver Cromwell's 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, which 
vas attended with great pomp, and 
which is but little reconcilable to re- 
publican notions : “* the walls were hung 
with two hundred and forty escutcheons; 
‘the splendid sorrows that did adom 
the hearse’ were twenty-six Jarge en- 
bossed shields and twenty-four smaller 
with crowns; sixty badges with his 
crest ; thirty-six scrolls, with mottoes; 
his e fligy, carved and superbly arrayed; 
a velvet pall which contained eighty 
yards.’ Not long after this event, his 
grave was rifled with ruthless desecra 
tion by the royalists, his body hung in 
chains, and his head “ exposed to the 
peltings of the pitiless storm” for twen- 
ty years! How humiliating the transi- 
tion: the outrage was, however, but 4 
reflex of the tyrannical spirit of the age. 
In early times in England, a custom 
prevailed of arraying the deceased in 
the most costly and sumptuous orna- 
ments they once possessed: but how 
infinitely more touching and true to na 
ture are the rural simplicities of a0 
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English country funeral, in its demon- “ Henry Notingham, and his wyff lyn here, 
rations of domestic love ; or the simple That mayden this church, stepull, and 
peals in Holy Writ, which move the , quere, 
heart, as We read of Moses gathering To vestments, and bellez they made also: 
7= P a ae 5 5 . . | ‘ . 2 
up the mortal remains of Joseph on his May the Lord Christ save tiem from wo, 
p from the land of Egypt. But And to bring their soules to bles of heven, 
departure fr ; war? Saith Peter and Ave with mylde Steven.” 
itis time we presented the reader with oe : 


a few specimens of early monumental 
inscriptions ; and we will commence 
with one which we quote from Bloom- 
feld’s “ History of Norfolk,” copied 
fomatomb in Holm church, bearing 
date 1404: curious alike for its ortho- 

phy, and as a sample of the poetic 
skill of the times. — 


Gough, in his “ Sepulchral Monu- 
ments,” gives the following no less cu- 
rious and early specimen. It is dated 
1420, in St. Peter’s church at St. 
Albans : 


«Jn ye yere of Christ on thousand and four hundryd full trew with four and sixtene 
|, Richard Skipwithe, gentylman in birthe, late fellow of New Inne, 

Jn my age twenti, on my soul partyed from the bodee in August an 16th day, 

And now I ly her abyding God’s mercy under this stone in clay, 

Desyring you that this sal see unto the meyden pray for mee, 

Like as you wold that other for ye shold.” 


In St. Martin’s Church, London, the scribed to the memory of a son of mor- 
following ingenious composition 1s in- tality, yclept Florens Caldwell, 1590: 


“Earth goes to} 
Earth treads on 
Earth as to 
Earth shall be ) 


As mould to mould, 
} Glittering in gold, 
} Return ne’er should, 
{ Goe where he would. 


Jr 
) Earth, 


“ Earth upon 7 ( Consider may, 
Earth goes to i | Naked away, 
Farth, ¢ : 


Earth though on \ , 
Earth shall from ) 


Be stout and gay, 
| Passe poore away. 


“ Be merciful and charitable, 
Relieve the poore as thou art able; 
A shroud to thy grave 
Is all that thou shalt have!” 


Another relic of this species of writ- genious, and much more laconic and 
ing, on an old monument in St. Ann excellent: 
wad St. Agnes, London, is equally in- 
* Qu an tris di c vul stra 
os cuis ti ro um nere vit ” 
H san chris mi t mu la 


In this distich the last syllable of the last line, and is to be found in the 
tach word in the upper line is the same centre. It reads thus: 
asthat of each corresponding word in 


Quos anguis tristi diro eum vulnere stravit 
Hos sanguis christi miro tum munere lavit. 
Translated thus : 


Those who have felt the serpent’s venom’d wound 
In Christ’s miraculous blood have healing found. 


We meet with many that, like the without reverential propriety,—in some 
preceding, are admirable in their re- instances shockingly profane. Of this 


ligious sentiment, but a large majority 
of the epitaphs, prior and immediately 
subsequent to the Reformation, are 
Worse than contemptible, being utterly 

VOL. XIV.—No, LXX, 27 


latter class, we shall of course offer no 
specimens ; and we ought even perhaps 
to ask indulgence for presenting some 
which possess no higher merit than 
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that of being epigrammatic, or mere jeux “ Beneath this sé/ent stone is laid, 


desprit. Among the almost allowable 
attempts at the facetious, take the {ol- 
lowing : 


On WriwiaAm LAWES, an eminent com- 
poser, who was killed in battle by the 
Rouwndheads : 

« Concord is conquer’d! In this urn there 

lies 

The master of great musie’s mysteries; 

And in it is a riddle like the cause, 

Will Lawes was slain by men whose Wills 

were Laws!” 


“ Onihe Duke of Marlborough. 
* Here lies John, Duke of Mar!borough, 
Who run the French throuzh and through ; 
He married Sarah Jennings, spinster, 
Died at Windsor, and was buried at West- 
minster.” 


In St. Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf, Lon- 
don :— 


** Here lies one More, and no more than he, 

One More, and no More! how can that he ? 

Why one More, and no more. may well 
lie here alone; 

But here lies one More, and that’s more 
than one!” 


In Norwich Cathedral : 


“Here lies the body of honest Tom Page, 
Who died in the thirty-third year of his 
age.” 


The following rather uncompliment- 
ary lines are inscribed to the memory 
of an unlucky wight, notorious as an 
idler : 


“ Here lies one who was born, and cried, 

Told three-score years, and then he died; 

His greatest actions that we find, 

Were, that he washed his hands and 
dined.” 


Now follows one of Nettlebed, Ox- 
fordshire, which we opine to have been 
the production of some true Hibernian 
pen: 


“ Here lies father and mother, sister and I, 
We all died within the space of one 
short year ; 
They all be buried at Wimble, except I, 
And I be buried here.” 


We cannot refrain from copying, 
although we do not endorse the scandal 
on the sex, conveyed in the following : 





A noisy, antiquated maid; 
Who trom her cradle talked tj] death 
And ne’er before was out of breath p* 


But we can requite the slander, bya 
counterpart of the foregoing, in the ex. 
traordinary case of a litigious individ- 
ual, whose de stiny the fates Ought to 
have linked with that of the aboye- 


“Here lieth Henry Gee, 

Who with himself could ne’er agree, 
Here now lies, who in his life ~ 

With every man had law and strife; 
And now he’s dead, and laid in eraye 
His bones no quiet reste n have; 7 
For lay your ears unto this stone, 

And you shal! hear how every bone 
Doth knock and beat against each other!— 
Pray for his soul’s peace, gentle brother.” 


Lest, however, we should be deemed 
invidious on single life, we subjoin a 
specimen somewhat similar, which oe. 
curred in wedded felicity : 


‘Interred beneath this marble stone, 

Lies sauntering Jack, and idle Joan; 

While rolling threescore years and one, 

Did round this globe their courses run, 

If human things went ill or well,— 

If changing empires rose or fell, 

The morning past, the evening came, 

And found this couple still the same. 

They walked and eat ;—good folks, what 
then ? 

Why, then they walked and eat again! 

They soundly slept the night away, 

They did just nothing all the day. 

Without love, hatred, joy, or fear, 

They Jed a kind of—as it were: 

Nor wished, nor cared, nor laughed, nor 
cried,— 

And so they lived, and so they died.” 





On a tombstone in Hadleigh church- 
yard, Suffolk, may be seen the follow 
ing very disrespectful tribute to the 
memory of a departed spouse :— 


* To free me from domestic strife, 
Death called at my house—but he spoke 
to my wife. 
wife of David Patison, lies here, 

Ob. Oct. 19, 1706. 
Stop, reader, if not in a hurry, shed * 
teur (!)” 


Susan, 


But, as conveying a deserved rebuke 
on the foregoing, we subjoin another '0 
be found on a grave in Streatham 
churchyard :— 








lat 


or 


ke 
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«To the memory of Elizabeth, 
Wife of Maj. General Hamilton; 
Who was married neat ly 40 years, 
And never did one thing to disoblige 
her husband! 
She died 1746.” 


Now for a genuine Irish inscription, 
by way of relief: taken fom the old 
churchyard at Belturbet, Ireland : — 


«Here lies John Higley, whose father 
and mother were drowned in their 
assage from America. Had they 
both lived, they would have been bu- 
ried here!’ 


In St. Michael’s churchyard, Crook- 
ed lane, London, is the following laco- 
nic record : 

“Here lieth wrapped in clay, 
The body of William Wray ;—— 
I have no more to say !” 


The following admonitory voice from 
atomb in Thetford churchyard, Nor- 
folk, will at least be perused with in- 
terest by the advocates of the temper- 
ance cause in modern times: 


“ My grandfuther lies buried here, 

My cousin Jane, and two uncles dear; 

My father perished with an inflammation 
in his eyes, 

My sister dropt down dead in the Minories : 

But the reason why I’m here interred, ac- 
cording to my thinking, 

Is owing to my good living and hard drink- 
ing! 

Therefore, good people, if you wish to live 
long, 

Don’t drink too much wine, brandy, gin, 
or anything strong.” 


With two or three additional speci- 
mens of the facetious, we will gladly 
turn to some exhibiting a graver and 
better taste. In Selby churchyard, 
York, is the following attempt at the 
ludicrous, in memory of one Miles :— 


“This tombstone is a Milestone, hah, how 
so? 

Because, beneath lies Miles, —who’s Miles 
below.” 


Here we have another from the Em- 
erald isle ; mysteriously calculated to 
suppress all inquisitiveness as to the 
departed. 

“Here lies Pat Steele :— 

That’s very thrue :— 
Who was he? what was he? 
What’s that to you ?” 


Over the grave where Shakspeare’s 
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dust reposes, is inscribed the following 
well-known quaint abjuration :— 


‘** Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust enclosed here : 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 


We quote another antique specimen, 
on a tombstone in the same churchyard 
(Stratford) :— 


** Death creeps abought on hard, 
And steals abroad on seen, 
Hur darts are suding, and her arrows keen, 
Hflur strocks are deadly, com they soon or 
Jate, 
When being strock repentance is to late, 
Death isa minut, full of suding sorrow, 
Then live to day, as thou may’st dy to 
morrow. 
Anno Domony 1690.” 


In Handon churchyard, Middlesex, 
the following inscription to the memory 
of a certain member of the medical fra- 
ternity, who seems at least not to have 
been indifferent to the other good things 
of life, however great his penchant for 
drugs ; but evidently no le-lotaler :— 

“ On Thomas Crossfield, M.D. 
“ Beneath this stone, Tom Crossfield lies, 
Who cares not now who laughs or cries ; 
He laughed when sober, and when mellow, 
Was a harum-scarum, harmless fellow : 
He gave to none designed offence, 
So—‘ Honi soil qui mal y pense (!)’” 


The subjoined is copied from an old 
churchyard at Llanfllantwthyl, Wales : 


“ Under this stone lies Meredith Morgan, 

Who blew the bellows of our church or- 
gan; 

Tobacco he hated, to smoke most unwil- 
ling, 

Yet never so pleased as when pipes he 
was filling : 

No reflection on him for rude speech could 
be cast, 

Though he made our old organ give many 
a blast. 

No puffer was he, though a capital blower, 

He could fill double G, and now lies a note 
lower.” 


In an obsenre churchyard, Scotland, 
was the following, supposed to allude 
to the celebrated Marmion :-— 


“ Here lies old Marmion,—hard his fate 


Is, 
That folks should read his tombstone— 
gratis.” 


We close our comic selections, with 













the following brief and pithy epitaphs 
on Drs. Walker and Fuller; the for- 
mer, it will be remembered, wrote a 
work on “ English Particles.” ‘That 
to his memory is: 


** Here lie Walker’s Particles.” 
And the other reads as followeth :— 
“ Here lies Fuller’s earth.” 


In the churchyard of St. Anne, Soho, 
London, is the following curious epi- 
taph on Theodore, King of Corsica; 
it is from the pen of Horace Walpole. 
“* Near this place is interred Theodore, 
King of Corsica, who died in this 
parish, Dec. 11, 1756; immediately 
after leaving the King’s Bench prison, 
by the benefits of the act of Insolvency ; 
in consequence he registered his king- 
dom of Corsica for the use of his 
creditors. 


“The Grave, great teacher, to a level 
brings 

Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and 
kings ; 

But Theodore this moral learned, ere dead; 

Fate poured its lessons on his living head, 

Bestowed a kingdom, and denied him 
bread !” 


The following is the simple chroni- 
cle of an extraordinary character, and 
as well told, perhaps, as many of the 
lofty and pompous inscriptions in West- 
minster Abbey :— 


* Beneath this stone in sound repose, 
Lies William Rich of Lydeard close ; 
Eight wives he had, yet none survive, 
And likewise children eight times five ; 
Of great grand-children five times four, 
Rich born, rich bred, yet fete adverse, 
His wealth and fortune did reverse ;— 
He lived and died immensely poor, 
July the tenth, aged ninety-four !” 


The well-known inscription on the 
grave-stone of Matthew Prior, runs 
runs :— 


* Painters and heralds, by your leave, 
Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior : 
The son of Adam and of Eve ;— 
Let Bourbon or Nassau go higher!” 
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Of the numerous touching inger} 


tions to the memory of the early dead, 


let the following suffice :— 


“‘ Beneath a sleeping infant lies, 
*T was earth to ashes lent; 
In time he shall more glorious rise, 
But not more innocent! 


“When the Archangel’s trumpet sounds, 
And souls to bodies join, 
Many would wish their lives below 
Had been as short as thine!” 


We subjoin the following curious 
epitaph on Mary Hope. 


« All the rich qualities that poets framed 

On those they most adored, Hope justly 
claimed,— 

Wit, virtue, wisdom, all in J pe are gone, 

Far from this world of weary trouble 
flown, 

To that dread cours 
unknown, 

To meet a glorious resurrection. 

Mourn wisely, then ; Hope does not truly 
die, 

But change her being for eternity.” 


The Turks designate the grounds 
appropriated for the remains of the 
dead, by the expressive term, “ cities 
of silence’—a name, which, we learn 
by Oriental travellers, acquires ad- 
ditional force from the vast extent of 
ground marked by these monumental 
stones, before he arrives at the abodes 
of the living. The eloquent author of 
“Anastatius” refers to their curious 
usages of interment at the larger Mos- 
lem cemeteries of Constantinople* and 
Secutari, caused by the dislike of the 
Turks to re-open the ground where it 
is known a corpse has already been de- 
posited. We shall not stay to deseribe 
these tombs, but simply remark, that 
the slabs by which the graves are usu- 
ally denoted, are perforated with holes, 
throgh which beautiful flowers growand 
diffuse their fragrance and their leaves 
around. The grounds are thickly plant- 
ed with trees, which afford a grateful 
shade; and were it not for the gro- 
tesque turbaned headstones, the eflect 
would inspire deep solemnity. The 


e oft travelled, yet 





* The splendid mosque, called that of Suleiman, at Constantinople, was erected by 


that monarch as a memorial of the grief experienced for the death of his eldes 


t son, 


Muhammed. The cotfin containing the remains of this prince lies by the side of that 


of the Sultan Selim, on whose tomb is the proud epitaph—* On this day " 
passed to an eternal kingdom, leaving the empire of the world to Suleiman. 


y Sultan Selim 


‘The 


tombs of other sultans are also attached to the various mosques which they construct 


or embellished. 
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Turkish females are accustomed to 
yisit the last resting-place of their de- 
ceased friends on Fridays, on which 
day they have a conceit that they re- 
turn to a consciousness of their severed 
ties. It is curious to observe that the 
Turks never use a coffin in their burials; 
indeed much of the distinctive character 
or prejudices of Various hatlons may be 

thered from their funeral customs. 
Inthe East Indies, previously to con- 
signing their dead to the grave, they 
dry the corpse by fire: elsewhere they 
have been disposed of by the more 
summary process of a watery grave, or 
been given a prey to wild beasts or 
yitures. Our own Indians, it is 
known, are no less singular in their 
ractices with their dead. 

The great Cemetery of Paris, Pére 
la Chaise, was consecrated as a public 
place of sepulture in 1304 : it derived 
its present name from the favorite con- 
fessor to Louis XIV. and Madame de 
Maintenon. Within its boundaries for- 
merly stood an establishment belonging 
tothe Jesuits, called the “ Maison de 
Mont Louis,” subsequently, in 176%, 
on the suppression of the order, the 
estate was sold, and passing into the 
hands of the public authorities, it be- 
came applied to its present purpose. 
This cemetery occupies an area of one 
hundred acres ; it is laid out in a pic- 
turesque style; its beautiful, rich foliage 
and funereal flowers have an effect 
wlemn and deeply imposing, intersect- 
das they are by its variegated monu- 
mental structures; albeit there are to 
be seen many painful indications of the 
mummeries of monkish affection, and 
no lack of the silly vanities and far- 
fetched conceits which alike disfigure 
most of the burial-grounds elsewhere. 
The Parisians are accustomed to visit 
these silent abodes of the dead on Sun- 
days, as a promenade; and on All 
Souls’ Day, which is apropriated by 
the Catholic Church to the commemo- 
ration of the deceased, persons are ac- 
tustomed to repair to the graves of 
their departed friends, clad in the ha- 
biliments of mourning, and with forms 
flamentation. A subterranean canal, 
which formerly conveyed water to 
Mont Louis House, still exists, and 
serves to replenish and keep the plants 
and flowers in perennial bloom and 
verdure. It is stated that during the 
first twenty-five years of its existence 
% a public cemetery, upwards of 





100,000 bodies had been interred, and 
that 15,000 monumental sepulchres 
had been erected by the friends of the 
deceased. The chapel in which fune- 
ral ceremonies are performed, is about 
sixty feet in height; it is chaste and 
imposing in its architectural propor- 
tions, and is lighted within by a window 
in the centre of the roof. Of the nu- 
merous interesting tombs which deco- 
rate these grounds, we can only men-. 
tiona few. That of Abelard and He- 
loise represents a Gothic chapel of 
much beauty. On the story of these 
two lovers, we need not offer any re- 
marks, nor, indeed, add anything touch- 
ing the romantic legend of Abelard’s 
opening his arms to welcome the 
corpse of his Heloise, who was buried 
in the same tomb some twenty years 
after—saving that it affords not the 
most convincing evidence to the oft- 
repeated assertion, 

“Truth is strange, stranger far than fic- 

tion.” 

A large monument has been here 
erected to the memory of the French 
poet, De Lille, another to the chemist 
l‘oucroy, Madame Cottin the authoress, 
La Fontaine, Moliére, Joseph Bona- 
parte, the Abbé Licard, Sonnini the 
naturalist, St. Pierre, Langes the Ori- 
entalist, Laplace, Cuvier, Denon, Vol- 
ney, Talma, Hatty, Madame Dufres- 
noy (called the tenth Muse), and Ma- 
dame Blanchard, who perished in 1819 
by her balloon taking fire. The tomb 
of unfortunate Madame Blanchard is 
surmounted by a globe in flames, On 
that of La Fontaine sits very compos- 
edly a black fox, while two bas-reliefs 
in bronze represent, one his. fable of 
the Wolf and Stork, and the other, that 
of the Wolf and the Lamb. Le Fevre 
has a magnificent sarcophagus, where 
two figures of Fame are crowning his 
bust, and a serpent, the emblem of im- 
mortality, encircling his sword; while 
Ney, “the bravest of the brave,” sleeps 
unmarked save by a single cypress. 

Some of the humbler memorials more 
than compensate for the absence of 
splendor, by their touching simplicity ; 
take the following specimens :—* Pau- 
vre Marie! &29ans.”-—A ma Mére.” 
—*A ion Pere.” The reader must 
pardon the sudden transition, but we 
have another of a totally different char- 
acter, which we may consider, for want 
of a better term, the Epitaph pruden- 
tial; it may be rendered thus :—“ Here 
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lies N., the best of fathers, the most 
tender of husbands; Ais disconsolate 
widow still keeps the fancy shop, Rue 
Richelieu No. —!” And, as a set-off 
to the above, please take the annexed 
from the same cemetery : 


“Ci git ma femme; c’est bien, 
Pour son repose, et le mien!” 


Much might be written respecting 
the tombs which are so thickly cluster- 
ed within the vaulted aisles of West- 
minster Abbey, and beneath the vast 
dome of the great Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral of London: the long line of illus- 
trious dead, which, with their moulder- 
ing monuments, have been deposited 
within the sainted walls of the former 
during the long lapse of some eight or 
ten centuries, present not only the mau- 
oled but the historic gatherings of old 
England, comprising its nobles, patri- 
ots, poets, and martyrs. To those who 
have enjoyed the privilege of a personal 
visit to this venerated pile, any attempts 
of our pen at a written description of 
the scene, must prove inadequate to 
revive afresh the sublime and solemn 
impressions which it ever inspires; 


and yet, as many who may thus accom- 


pany us in our present wanderings, 
who have not, ought to be consulted, 
we cannot altogether decline our hum- 
ble essay of the task. On entering the 
Abbey at the south-east transept, call- 
ed “ Poets’ Corner,” the mind becomes 
overwhelmed with the stately grandeur 
and mournful magnificence of the “ so- 
lemn temple :” its lofty, gilded roof, 
its gloomy cloisters, and 


“ Storied windows richly dight, , 
Shedding a dim, religious light,” 


at once fill the mind with a solemn 
reverence and awe; as you find your- 
self surrounded with the sainted effigies 
of the mighty dead. ‘The grey walls 
are discolored by damps,” says an elo- 
quent writer, “and crumbling with 
age; a coat of hoary moss has gather- 
ed over the inscriptions of the mural 
monuments, and obscured the death's 
heads, and other funeral emblems. 
The sharp touches of the chisel are 
gone from the rich tracery of the 
arches ; the roses which adorned the 
key-stones have lost their leafy beauty ; 
everything bears marks of the gradual 
dilapidations of time, which yet has 
something touching and pleasing in its 
very decay! Passing over the rude 


[April 


figures of abbots in the cloisters, coeval 
with the time of William of Normand 
we come to St. Edward's Chapel 
which is full of very ancient remains: 
the shrine of King Edward stand 
nearly in the centre. In the game 
chapel, a huge marble coffin contain} 
the body of Edward, remarkable 8 
having been opened in 1774 by a depp. 
tation of the Society of Antiquarians, 
when the body was found in a state of 
complete preservation, having on tws 
robes, one of gold and silver tissue, the 
other of crimson velvet, a sceptre ip 
each hand, a crown on his head, and 
many jewels still quite bright. 

But we must not linger over the m. 
merous ancient relics with which every 
niche of this vast abbey and its sever 
chapelries are so rife. The poets’ cor. 
ner is indebted for its renown, less tp 
the sculptor’s skill, than the great 
names to whose memory it has sought 
to do homage. Chaucer, Milton, 
Shakspeare, Gower, Ben. Jonson, 
Dryden, Cowley, Spencer, Prior, 
Rowe, Gay, Goldsmith, Addison, 
Thomson, Watts, with Handel, Gar 
rick, and many other illustrious names, 
have here their appropriate monuments, 
upon which characteristic inscriptions 
are placed, excepting Pope, however, 
who, although he contributed more epi- 
taphs, than any besides, for others, has 
no memorial here of his own. It is 
true he did not always confer these 
mournful tributes without due consider. 
ation for his poetic skill. We remem- 
ber one instance in which he received 
twenty guineas for his effusion—a very 
laconic one, moreover, since it did not 
exceed as many words, although im 
this consisted its singular merits. It 
is as follows: 


*¢ She was,—but words are wanting to say 
what; 

Think what a wife should be, and she was 
that!” 


Brief monumental inscriptions are, 
after all, the most eloquent. What 
can exceed the magnificence of that of 
Sir Christopher Wren, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, of which he was the well 
known architect : 


“ Lector, si monumentum requiris, cil 
cumspice !” 


and we might add that to the memory 
of Sir lsaac Newton: 
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«Jsancum Newton quem immortalem 
Testantur tempus, natura, coelum, morta- 


jem hoe marmor Fatetur !” 


One of the simplest and saddest to be 
met with, perhaps, is that of Pope 
Adrian, said to have been written by 


himself : 


«Adrianus, Papa VI., hic situs est, qui 
nihil sibi 

nfelicius in vita, quam quod imperaret 
duxit.” 


and then again that ingenious and strik- 
ing inscription, at Cracow, on Coperni- 
eas, in which the very words of Serip- 
jure, which were used as a pretext for 
the persecution of the great truth he 
discovered, are employed for his epi- 
taph : 


« Sta, sol, ne moveare.” 


Lather’s last resting-place is marked 
bya plain marble slab, at Wirtemburg, 
bearing, simply, his name in Latin 
with the date of his birth and death: 
as also the mortal remains of that 
great hero of three revolutions—La- 
fayette. 

Funerals, in England, are, to a cer- 
fain extent, indicative of provincial 
characteristics ; yet they are, for the 
most part, calculated, from their com- 
bination of simplicity and seriousness, 
tostirthe heart. ‘The Scotch discov- 
er less of deep feeling, while the Irish 
evince this to a greater extent; their 
funeral processions being composed of 
along retinue of men, women, and even 
children, clad in their rude yet variedly 
picturesque garbs; their stopping at 
cross-roads, and muttering of prayers, 
in their deep, slow, and modulated 
chant, known as the Lrish ery, or ululu, 
strike the beholder as something re- 
markably imposing and affecting. In 
“the world of London,” it is, of course, 
far different, where an individual may 
die without searcely his next door 
neighbor being aware of the fact; the 
usual indication is given by the mutes, 
with their muffled standards at the door. 
If there is less of real feeling exhibited, 
there is more of solemn pomp and pa- 
mde: for instance, a pall is generally 
borne before the hearse, garnished 
with nodding plumes, which also deck 
the hearse itself and the horses, which 
are always of a jet black; while the 
mourners are enveloped in sable cloaks, 
scarfs, and hat-bands. 
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A writer, some years since, in the 
Quarterly Review, complained that, in 
the metropolis it had become more dif- 
ficult to find room for the dead than the 
living: and in 1819, commissioners 
were appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of the churchyards of London, 
most of which were found to be so 
overstocked as to render any increase 
of their occupants impracticable, and 
which subsequently, in 1836, led to the 
establishment of cemeteries, situated in 
the suburbs. Kensall Green cemetery 
is one of the principal of these, which 
seems to have been modelled closely 
after that of Pére la Chaise. The 
cemetery at Stoke Newington acquires 
peculiar interest, from the circumstance 
of its having been formed in Abney 
Park, where Dr. Watts so frequently 
strolled during his long residence at 
the hospitable mansion of Sir Thomas 
Abney. The west of London and 
Westminster cemetery differs from all 
the modern burial places around the 
metropolis. It occupies an area of 
about 40 acres. ‘The grounds are very 
beautifully laid out in the Italian style: 
its attendant chapel and monuments and 
other buildings are very imposing. The 
enclosure in the neighborhood of High- 
gate, is the North London cemetery. Its 
leading feature is a small abbey-like 
building, with an octangular and orna- 
mental dome. Within this edifice the bu- 
rial service is performed. A beautiful 
window of painted glass, representing 
the ascension of our Saviour, adorns 
its extremity. Column, pyramid, sar- 
cophagus, tomb, vase, and sculptured 
stone, arrest the eye, while a gigantic 
mound is seen canopied with a goodly 
cedar; and the beautiful new Gothic 
church crowning the brow of the hill, 
with its heaven-directed spire, peers 
above the upper verge of this sainted 
place of graves. Beauty and death ap- 
pear, in this lovely spot, to have enter- 
ed into a compact together ; for, while 
the latter delves freely beneath the 
soil, the former reigns in undisput- 
ed possession of its surface. Art has 
done much, but nature scarcely less to 
render this place of sepulture complete, 
Flowers bloom in luxuriant profusion, 
while the mountain ash, the laburnum, 
sycamore, acacia, laurel, and rose-tree, 
all minister to the enchantment of the 
scene. There is yet another burial 
place, we might mention, occupying 
over fifty acres. It is situated between 
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Peckham and the Kent road, and called 
Nunhead Cemetery of All-Saints. It is, 
however, far from being yet completed, 
although, when it shall be, will doahi- 
less exceed most of the other metro- 
politan cemeteries for its extent, and 


advantageous and commanding situa- 
tion. In reviewing such ample prepa- 


rations for the future victims of the 
“‘ King of Terrors,” the mind is intui- 
tively impressed with the conscious- 
ness of our own mortality, coupled 
with the heart-inspiring hope of that 
day when the sleeping dead shall be 
restored, and our disunited atoms once 
more assume their wonted form and 
comeliness. Yes, 


*¢ God formed them from the dust, and He 
once more 
Will give them strength and beauty as 


before, 

Though strewn as widely as the desert 
air, 

As winds can waft them, or the waters 
bear.” 


Bunhill Fields burying-ground, once 
known as the Artillery Grounds, in the 
City Road, was first leased by the city 
of London, in 1665, to Dr. Tindall, 
who converted the grounds into a 
cemetery for the Dissenters. It is 
in the vicinity of the celebrated 
chapel illed the 
good old Whitfield, the largest in the 
metropolis, and it contains an almost in- 
calculable number of bodies ; some who 
repose in its hallowed precincts, will 
always impart to it the most interesting 
and endearing associations. ‘There, it 
will be remembered, sleep all that was 
mortal of John Bunyan, Dr. Watts, 
Howe, and Bates, with 
scarcely less enduring fame. 

But, in conclusion, we must return to 
notice, briefly, some of our own ceme- 
teries, and present a few random spe- 
cimens of their inscriptions : 

A little to the north of Oyster-Pond 
Village, is an ancient cemetery, filled, 
as we learn from Thompson's History 
of Long Island, almost to the very sum- 
mit of the hills. ‘The grave-stones are 
mostly of blue slate: they are general- 
ly.so defaced by time as to be now il- 
legible. We quote the following as 
specimens of many : 


“In memory of Michael, wife of Na- 
thaniel Tuthill, who died February 15, 
1756. 
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‘¢ Beneath this little stone 
Does my beloved lie, 
Oh! pity, pity me, whoever passeth by; 
And spend a tear at least, : 
Or else a tear let fall on my 
Sweet blooming rose, whom 
God so soon did cull.” 


The other reads in this wise ; 


“ He re lyes Elizabeth, once Samuel 
Beebee’s wile, who once was made a iy. 
ing soul, but now’s deprived of life. Yet 
firmly did believe, that at the Lord’s pp. 
turn, she should be made a living sou} jy 
his own shape and form. Lived 4 ang 
thirty ane wile, died in her 57, hay 
now lay’d down her mortal soul (!) in hopes 
to live in heaven. 


At Quincy, Mass., is one of the ear. 
liest e ap: iphs of New England.  Itwag 
ill within a few years since, and 
is Ssosibed to the memory of a distip- 

clergyman of the olden time, 
Fiske, who August 10, 


le gible 


guished 
Moses 
1708. 


died, 


‘* Braintree, thy prophet’s gone, this tomb 
inters 

The Rev. Moses Fiske his sacred herse, 

Adore heaven’s praiseful art, that formed 
the man, 

Who soules, not to himself, but Christ of 
won 

Sailed through the straits with Peter's 
family, 

Renowned, and Gaius’ hospitality, 

Paul’s patience, James’ prudence, John’s 
sweet love,— 

Is landed, entered, cleared, and crowned 


above !” 


churchyard, Mass., we 
find the following quaint lines: They 
are inscribed to TY 1omas Dudley, @ 
governor of the colony, who died 1653, 


In Roxbury 


~~ 


wet. (4. 
“ Thomas Dudley 
Ah! old must dye. 


A Death’s head on your hand, you need 
not weare, 

A dying head you on your shoulders 
beare. 

You neede not one to mind you, you must 
dye, 


You in your name may spel! mortalitye. 
Younge men may dye, but old men these 


dye must: 

Twill not be long before you turne to 
dust. 

Before you turne to dust! ah! must! old! 
dye! 


What shall younge doe, when old in dus 


doe lye? 





if 
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When old in dust lye, what N. England 
doe? ; 

When old in dust doe lye, its best dye 
too.” 


At Trenton, New Jersey, there may 
be seen the following beautifully ex- 
ressive lines, inscribed over the tomb 
ofMrs. Mary Dunbar, who died in 1808 : 


«The meed of merit ne’er shall die, 

Nor modest worth neglected lie. 

The fame that pious virtue gives, 

The Memphian monuments outlives. 
Reader, wouldst thou secure such praise, 
Go, learn Religion’s pleasant ways.” 


Another equally touching is sculp- 
tured on the grave-stone of the Rev. 
Daniel Little, who died at Kennebunk, 
in 1801. It is as follows: 


“Memento mori! preached his ardent 
youth, 

Memento mori! spoke maturer years ; 

Memento mori! sighed his latest breath, 


Memento mori! now this stone declares! 


There is a singular instance of vo- 
luntary self-denial related by Alden of 
one Benjamin Lear, who died in 1802 
at Sagamore Creek, Portsmouth, N. 
H., aged 82. Noman seems to have 
so well merited the title of hermit ina 
Christian land as he did: although the 
farm on which he resided would have 
been amply sufficient for the mainten- 
ance of a large family, yet he had a 
conceit that he should require all its 
resources for himself, and even then 
would be compelled to subsist on the 
most restricted scale to ensure a live- 
lihood. He dwelt in a hut alone, ab- 
stracting himself from society with the 
asceticism of a monk : at 82 years old, 
his face was freer from wrinkles, how- 
ever, than is most generally exhibited at 
59, owing, it is supposed, to his simple 
diet, which consisted chiefly of potatoes 
and milk. His sole garment, even du- 
ting the inost rigid winter, was a tat- 
tered blanket, and his bed a parcel of 
straw! There seems a spice of ro- 
mance about this poor fanatic, and yet 
one cannot but deprecate his egregious 
folly. 

The following laconic inscription is 
placed over the grave of Joseph Moo- 
dey, who seems to have been a man of 
Versatile capabilities in his times, enact- 
ing successively the duties of school- 
master, clerk, register, magistrate and 


clergyman, in York, D. M. He died 


in 1753: 


** Although this stone may moulder into 
dust, 

Yet Joseph Moodey’s name continue 
must !”? 


The worthy progenitor of the above, it 
might be noticed, having accidentally 
killed a youth for whom he cherished a 
great regard, adopted the singular cus- 
tom ever after the melancholy event, 
of wearing a silk handkerchief for a veil 
over his face, which procured for him 
the sobriquet of Handkerchief Moo- 
dey! 

In Concord, Mass., there is the fol- 
lowing remarkable antithetical inscrip- 
tion over one of the sable sons of Africa: 
** God wills us free ; man wills us slaves 
I will as God wills, God’s will be done! 
ILere lies the body of John Jack, a na- 
tive of Africa, who died March, 1773, 
aged 60 years, ‘Though born in a land 
of slavery, he was born free ; though 
he lived in a land of liberty, he lived a 
slave ; tll by his honest, though stolen 
labors, he acquired the source of slave- 
ry, which gave him his freedom, though 
not long before his death, the grand ty- 
rant set him on a footing with kings. 
Though a slave to vice, he practised 
those virtues without which kings are 
but slaves.” 

At Springfield, Mass., is a tombstone 
to the memory of Mary, wife of Ebene- 
zer Holyoke, who died in 1657, inscrib- 
ed as follows : 


“She yt lyes here, was while she stood, 
A very glorie of womanhoode : 

Even here was sowne most pretious dust, 
Which surely shall rise with the just.” 


In a burying ground at Middletown, 
Conn, the following attempt at wit 
may be seen; it is in memory of one 
John Martin: 


«An honest man is the noblest work of 
God, 

Wherever laid beneath the clod: 

One who never falsifies his word, 

Deserves the plume of any bird.” 


The beautiful cemetery of Mount Au- 
burn, occupying about twenty acres, 
presents the most picturesque alterna- 
tions of hill and valley, whose labyrin- 
thine shades make it the very beau-ideal 
of a place of sepulture. Here repose 
the ushes of many a sainted name ; and 
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here, too, may be found many a touch- 
ing record of departed worth : Spurz- 
heim’s monument is the first that greets 
the eye of the visiter as he enters the 
enclosure. Laurel Hill cemetery is to 
Philadelphia what Mount Auburn is to 
Boston : its natural and artificial beau- 
ties bid fair to rival even those of the 
first named. Godfrey, the inventor 
of the quadrant, has been brought to 
this necropolis, and a handsome monu- 
ment erected over his remains. Com- 
modore Hull also reposes here. 
‘Greenwood cemetery, of two hundred 
acres extent, although comparatively 
of recent origin, has already become 
justly celebrated for its excellent ar- 
rangement and sequestered beauty : 
but we must forbear further allusion to 
these mournfully interesting matters. 

In conclusion, it is worth while not- 
ing a few of the singularities of cus- 
tom with regard to mourning for the de- 
ceased : in Europe as well as in our 
own country, black is, of course, con- 
sidered the appropriate habiliment, as 
representing the eclipse of life and the 
darkness of the tomb: but in China 
white is used, as expressive of the be- 
lief that the dead are in heaven, the 
place of purity. In Egypt again, the 
color is yellow, because it represents 
the decaying of trees and flowers, while 
blue is sometimes employed in Turkey, 
to denote the sky as the place of de- 
parted spirits, &c. The ancient Scandi- 
navians celebrated the entrance into life 
with mourning, and the departure out 
of it with rejoicing: and even in Scot- 
land, the bagpipe and dance were used 
formerly at the latter; we find it re- 
corded that a piper officiated thus in 
Perthshire as late as 1736. Equally 
ingenious and curious have been the 
expedients empleyed by individuals to 
secure a lasting memorial, or to defy 
the ravages of time, in all ages; from 
the embalming process of the Ngyp- 
tians to the modern mode of prevent- 


ing decomposition by the infusion of 


arsenic. Many remarkable things 
might also be cited touching the ec- 
centricities of men at or previous to 
their decease, respecting their frail te- 
nement. 

At Dorking, in Surrey, we remem- 
ber visiting the spot on the summit of 
Box-hill, where a certain mad captain 
of the British army, ordained by his 
will that he should be buried head 
downwards, as his conceit was, that 
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the world was crazy or upside down 
and when he expected to awake again 
he thought his position would place him 
right. At Guy’s Hospital, one of its 
attendant surgeons enjoined it upon 
his executors to have his body enclosed 
in a glass coffin, several inches thick 
that the students might observe the 
gradual process of decomposition ; and 
the remains of the so-called prophet 
Mahomet, it is known, are poised jg 
mid-air, between earth and heaven, 
suspended by a magnet; many other 
absurdities might be added, but it ig 
needless; they proclaim no less truly, 
if not so manifestly, their folly, as did 
the illiterate sculptor who, having 
inscribe the well known admonit 
line, “Sie transit gloria mundi,” with 
great self-complacency, presumed to 
change the last word to suit his pur- 
pose, as descriptive of the day of its 
inscription, and which he rendered ag 
follows: Sic transit gloria Tuesday(!) 
We have presented but a brief outling 
of our subject, and yet it must suffice, 
as our limits forbid further prolixity; 
nor are we at liberty to add more thana 
single reflection deduced from the sub- 
ject. It is related of the Empress Jo 
sephine, that her last words were to the 
effect, that she never caused a single 
tear to flow; such a record is of itselfa 
monument more endearing to the human 
heart than all the magnificence of the 
costly mausoleum, or the gilded shrine; 
and when the fame of the warriors 
prowess shall have been forgotten, or 
the melodious measures of the poet's 
muse cease to be sung, the simple, 
silent appeals of modesty, virtue and 
heaven-born faith, will far out-live them 
all; it is over such the sweet lines of 
Bryant apply : 


“ Stoop o’er the place of graves, and soflly 
sway 
The sighing herbage by the gleaming 
stone: 
And they who near the churchyard’s wil- 
lows stray, 
And listen in the deepening gloom 
alone, 
May think of gentle souls now passed 
away 
Like the pure breath into the vast ua- 
known, 
Sent forth from heaven among the sons 
of men, 
And gone into the boundless heaves 
again.” 
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THE TEXAS QUESTION.* 


Che sara, sara—what must be, must 
be—and, in general, the sooner there- 
fore it is, the better. Suppose a pow- 
erful magnet suspended in the air—and 
gear it, within the full force of its 
gitraction, suppose a piece of iron sim- 
ilarly suspended, and free to obey the 
all of the mysterious metallic sympa- 
thy ;—while they are thus situated, so 
jong as they are forcibly held asunder 

any other sufficient counterbalaneing 
free, their natural instinct toward co- 
hesion may be for the time frustrated ; 
hat the moment that obstacle is removed 
orrelaxed, they rush together—and the 
result is Annexation. That Texas is 
fo be, sooner or later, included in the 
Union, we have long—nay, ever since 
the battle of San Jacinto—regarded as 
mevent already indelibly inscribed in 
the book of future fate and necessity. 
The questions of time and mode we 


lave looked upon as comparatively of 


minor moment. As for the latter, the 
question of mode—even if the case had 
presented any serious obstacle of poli- 
tical formality, he has read all history 
invain who may yet imagine that in 
the larger transactions of nations there 
sever much difficulty about a way 
when there is any very earnest will to 
find one. And as for the former ques- 
tion, that of fame, it has all along been 
manifest that the time would be on the 
&iy when the South should arouse 
iself to a combined and determined 
demand for the reception of ‘Texas into 
the Confederation ; and when that just 
jealousy of English power and English 
ambition on our Continent, which is a 
strong pervading sentiment throughout 
all the sections of the Union, should be- 
come sufficiently alarmed, to counter- 
balance the repugnanee with which 
the first suggestion of the proposition 
would be received by the North. 
These two conditions would probably 
be pretty nearly coincident, mutually 
connected as they indeed are with each 
other. Their conjunction must fix the 


-_—.. 


date of the inevitably future annexa- 
tion ;—that that conjunction is now 
close at hand, if not already arrived, 
the signs are neither few nor equivocal. 

The opposition to it is doubtless to 
be active and vehement. As a new 
element in our polities, it is not, per- 
haps, easy to calculate its exact opera- 
tion. It is believed by some that it 
will deeply convulse the whole North, 
and become a subject of new party 
division sufficient to destroy and recon- 
struct our present organization of par- 
ties. This expectation we regard, 
however, as immensely exaggerated, 
if not destitute of foundation. It is 
not unlikely that the Annexation may 
go into effect with a facility which will 
surprise us al]. Resistance will be 
half paralyzed in advance by the pres- 
sure of the general consciousness of 
its inutility—of that political certainty 
and that geographical fitness and pro- 
priety of the measure against which it 
will be ruin to contend; nor can the 
feebleness and diffusion of a mere neg- 
ative opposition, on the one side, on 
abstract grounds of theoretical specu- 
lation unconnected with any present 
and palpable material interests, long 
withstand the attacking energy of posi- 
tive determination on the other, com- 
bined, organized, and under a strong 
stimulus of both interest and passion. 
The South—(and the South knows it 
full well)—has only to call for it with 
that powerful influence which it derives 
from the close balance of the two great 
national parties, to secure pretty soon 
the emuleus favor of both of the latter 
at the North,—unless, indeed, the other 
great sections of the Union were excit- 
ed and rallied by far stronger antago- 
nist reasons than any existing in the 
present case. 

Far from us the proposition that a 
wrong should be unresistingly acqui- 
esced in, at the very outset of its at- 
tempt to assert itself, because it may 
be known in advance that resistance 


* Letter of Mr. Walker, of Mississippi, relative to the Annexation of Texas: in 
reply to the call of the people of Carroll County, Kentucky, to communicate his 
‘ews on that subject. Washington: printed at the Globe Office. 1844. 
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must be fruitless. The very magni- 
tude of its power, on the contrary, 
should only stimulate a true moral 


bravery to those untried extremes of 


effort in which despair often finds suc- 
cessful resources which the boldest 
hope could not have anticipated ;—or 
at any rate, resistance in sach a case 
is that performance of individual duty 
which at least satisfies conscience, dis- 
charges responsibility, and provides the 
best consolation for the future, when 
the triumphant wrong shall have estab- 
lished itself. If we regarded the An- 
nexation as a measure of this character, 
we certainly should not allow ourselves 
to be found in the rear rank of those 
struggling against it, faint as might be 
the chance of success in the honorably 
hopeless effort. It is only because we 
do not so regard it—because, 1f if 
should be carried into effect in a proper 
manner, there appears to us but little 
sound and solid foundation for the ob- 
jections with which it is denounced in 
advance—that we present it in this 
aspect, and introduce into the question 
this element ; namely, that the Annexa- 
tion, as a practical fact, must be, and 
will be, and therefore may as well be 
allowed to come peaceably into exist- 
ence, with as little disturbance of our 
temper and as little waste of our time 
and trouble as possible. 

For ourselves we stand impartially 
aloof from the opposing passions which 
already confront each other with angry 
scowls on this question. We are 
neither Southerners, to desire the An- 
nexation for the purpose of propping up 
that side of the fast failing equilibrium 
in the Federal government between the 
free and the slave States ;—nor Aboli- 
tionists, who, erroneously making the 
question of slavery a political and a 
federal question, with equal vehemence, 
for the same reason, deprecate that 
event. We occupy a position midway 
between the two, and, as we believe, 
overlooking both—connected by strong 
sympathies with what is good and true 
on the side of each, yet unblinded by 


the peculiar and partial prejudices of 


either. Our range of vision, therefore, 
commanded by such a position, over 
the broad expanse of the whole ques- 
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tion, is at least a more comprehensive 
even if it should happen to bea leas 
clear and just one, than that to be 
tuken from either of these narrowe; 
points of view. 

That Texas must sooner or later 
from the very nature and necessity of 
things, coalesce into one political unity 
with the rest of the great Confederae 
whose main seat 1s destined to be the 
vast Valley of the Mississippi, can 
scarcely fail to strike the most careless 
eve that will cast a glance over ap 
map of the continent of North Amer. 
ca. What do we there behold? Tyo 
great ranges of mountains, rupnj 
parallel with the coasts of the two 
oceans, and converging toward each 
other till the one, the Alleghanj 
abuts on the eastern side of the Gulf, 
while the other, the Rocky Mountains, 
continues its southward course through 
Mexico, and shooting off a forking 
branch which commences at the north 
eastern angle of Mexico, in latitude 
about 42 and Jongitude about 110, and 
in like manner abuts on the westem 
side of the Gulf. ‘This forking branch, 
composing the eastern wall of the nar- 
row vallev of the Del Norte, of which 
the main trunk of the Rocky Mountains, 
or Cordilleras, composes the western 
wall, constitutes the greater part of the 
western boundary of Texas, the line of 
which is continued to the Gulf by the 
river Nueces. ‘The broad area be- 
tween these two lines of natural de- 
mareation of territory, constitutes what 
is usually designated as the great Val- 
ley of the West, or of the Mississippi*— 
the magnificent region allotted already, 
by the unequivocal finger of Provi- 
dence, for the main centre and home of 
the great republican confederated em- 
pire of the West. On each side, be- 
tween the Alleghanies and the Atlantic 
eastward, and between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific westward, 
there may be side supporters, as it 
were, to the vast central trunk of popu- 
lation and power—its outposts and out- 
ports to command the tribute of the two 
oceans, and to connect it by the flying 
bridge of an illimitable commerce with 
the other continents, Kurope and Asia. 
That the whole of this valley region, 


* A term not the less justly applicable, even though it includes a few minor 
streams, as the Sabine, the Brazos, and the Colorade, which do not actually emply 
into the great “ Father of Waters,” but into the Gulf, to the westward of it. 
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thus symmetrically planned and adapt- 
ejto its grand destiny, in the posses- 
sion of the race sent there for the pro- 
yidential purpose — bounded on the 
gorth by the chain of the inland seas, 
which it is almost a misnomer to eall 
lakes, and on the south resting on the 
northern line of the Gulf of Mexico, 
must, must, sooner OF later, come to- 

her into one homogeneous unity of 

itical system, is a simple geographi- 
tal fact which can only be questioned, 
4s it appears to us, by one equally 
Hind in mental and physical vision. 
Ofthis region, Texas forms an integral 
and essential part. Itisa huge frag- 
pent, artificially broken off from the 
eorner, the unseemly rupture striking 
far inward, and even approaching, in 
very uncomfortable nearness, to two of 
the most important, if not vital points 
of the interior structure ; namely, the 
Mississippi at the juncture of the Red 
River, and one of the two great arte- 
res of communication with Oregon, 
through the Southern Pass of the moun- 
tains. 

We have above admitted as the 
western boundary of ‘Texas, the small 
river Nueces, and the forking branch 
gr offshoot from the Rocky Mountains, 
which forms the eastern wall of the 
narrow valley of the Del Norte, in ac- 
cordance with the Mexican arrange- 
ment of its provincial boundaries, 
though, as is well known, Texas main- 
tains the Del Norte itself as her west- 
em line, which is indeed the line of 
or original and foolishly ceded right ; 
and which, as the greatest natural line 
of landmark and separation, affords, 
undoubtedly, the proper boundary be- 
tween us and Mexico. As the strip of 
territory between these two lines is 
narrow and ot little importance, it can- 
not constitute any serious difficulty in 
the adjustment of the main question be- 
tween the two countries, which arises 
out of the peculiar and indeed anoma- 
lous relation of ‘Texas to them both. 
In speaking of the Annexation of the 
latter to the Union, or rather re-anner- 
ation, to use the favorite term of its 
friends, we shall, of course, bé under- 
stood to refer to the Del Norte as its 
western boundary. 

On this point, of the natural fitness 
and propriety of the proposed re-union, 
4 a question of political geography, as 
also on that of the intrinsic value of the 
territory in question, we cannot do bet- 


ter than quote Mr. Walker's clear and 
strong exposition of it, though we con- 
fess that we are but little influenced by 
the merely military bearings of the ar- 
gument. After enumerating the efforts 
made by the last three administrations, 
commencing with Adams and Clay in 
1825, to readjust this unhappy tmutila- 
tion of our southwestern territory, Mr. 
Walker proceeds : 


* The reasons assigned in 1825, 1827, 
1829, 1833 and 1835, for the reannexation 
of Texas, apply now with full force. 
These reasons were, that the Sabine, as a 
boundary, was too near New Orleans; 
that the defence of that city was rendered 
insecure; and that the Arkansas and Red 
river, and all their tributaries, ought 
to be in our own exclusive possession. 
The present boundary is the worst which 
could be devised. It is a succession of 
steps and curves, carving out the great 
valley of the West into a shape that is 
alhsolutely hideous. It surrenders the 
Red river, and Arkansas, and their nu- 
merous tributaries, for thousands of miles, 
toa foreign power. It brings that power 
upon the Gulf, within a day’s sail of the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and in the inte- 
rior, by the curve of the Sabine, within 
about one hundred miles of the Missis- 
sippi. It places that power, for many 
hundred miles, on the banks of the Red 
river, in immediate contact with sixty 
thousand Indian warriors of our own, and 
with very many thousand of the fiercest 
savage tribes in Texas, there to be armed 
and equipped for the work of death and 
desolation. It enables a foreign power, 
with such aids, to descend the Red river, 
to the junction of the Mississippi, there to 
cut off all communication from above or 
below, to arrest at that point all boats 
which were descending with their troops 
and munitions of war for the defence of 
New Orleans, and fall down suddenly on 
that city, thus isolated from the rest of the 
Union, and subjected to certain ruin. 

** From the mouth of the Mississippi to 
the Sabine there is not a single harbor 
where an American vessel of war could 
find shelter; but westward of the mouth 
of the Sabine, in Texas, are several deep 
bays and harbors; and Galveston, one of 
these, has a depth of water equal to that 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. Look- 
ing into the interior, along this extraordi- 
nary boundary, we find a foreign power 
stretching for many hundred miles along 
the Sabine to the Red river; thence west 
several hundred miles along that river to 
the western boundry of our Indian terri- 
tories; thence north to the Arkansas, 
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and up that stream to the southern bound- 
ary of the territory of Oregon, and at a 
point which, according to the recent most 
able survey of Lie itenant Fremont, is 
within twenty miles of the pass of the 
Rocky Mountains, which secures the en- 
trance to Oregon. We thus place a 
foreign power there, to move eastward or 
westward, upon the valley of the Colum- 
bia or Mississippi. We place this power 
north of St. Louis, north ofa portion of 
Iowa, and south of New Orleans, and 
along this line for several thousand miles 
in our rear. 

** Such is the boundary at present given to 
the valley of the West ; such the imminent 
dangers to which it is subjected of Indian 
massacre; such the dismemberment of the 
great valley, and of many of the noblest 
streams and tributaries of the Mississippi ; 
such the surrender of so many hundred 
miles of our coast, with so many bays and 
harbors; such the hazard to which New 
Orleans is subjected, and the outlet of all 
Our commerce to the gulf. Such is our 
present boundary; and it can be ex- 
changed for one that will give us perfect 
security, that will place our own people 
and our own settlements in rear of the In- 
dian tribes, and that will cut them off from 
foreign influence; that will restore to us 
the uninterrupted navigation of the Red 
river and Arkansas, and of all their tri- 
butaries; that will place us at the north, 
upon a point to command the pass of Ore- 
gon, and, on the south, to secure New 
Orleans, and render certain the command 
of the Gulf of Mexico. In pursuing our 
ancient and rightful boundary, before we 
surrendered Texas, along the Del Norte, 
we are brought, by a western curve of 
that great river, to a point within four 
hundred miles of the Pacifie ocean, and 
where the waters of the Del Norte almost 
commingle with those that flow into the 
Western ocean. Up tothis point on the 
Del Norte it is navigable for steamboats ; 
and from that point tu the Pacific is a 
good route for caravans, and where, it is 
believed, the Pacific may be united with 
the Del Norte and the Gulf by a railroad, 
not longer than that which now unites 
Buffalo and Boston; and where, even 
now, without such a road, we could com- 
mand the trade of all the northern States 
of Mexico, and of a very large portion of 
the western coast of America. 

** The importance of Texas is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Clay, in his speech of the 
3d of April, 1820: 

«« ¢ Al the accounts concurred in repre- 
senting Texas to be extremely valuable. 
Its superficial extent was three or four 
times greater than that of Florida. The 


climate was delicious; the soil fertile; 
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the margins of the rivers abounding in 
live oak; and the country admitting of 
easy settlement. It possessed, moreover 
if he were not misinformed, one of the 
finest ports in the Gulf of Mexieo The 
productions of which it was eapable were 
suited to our wants. The unfortunate 
captive of St. Helena wished for ships 
We have then 
all, if we do not wantonly throw then 
away. The colonies of other countries 
are separated from them by vast seas, re. 
quiring great expense to protect them, 
and are held subject to a constant risk of 
their being torn from their grasp. Our 
colonies, on the contrary, are united to, 
and form a part of, our continent; and 
the same Missi siIppl, from whose Tich 
deposite the best of them ( Louisiana) has 
been formed, will transport on her bosom 
the brave, the patriotic men from her ty. 
butary streams, to defend and _preserye 
the next most valuable—the province of 
Texas. He was not disposed to disparage 
Florida; but its intrinsic value was jp. 
comparably less than that of Texas,’ 

* In the letter of instructions from Mr, 
Madison, as Secretary of State, of the 2h 
July. 1803, he says, ‘the acquisition of 
the Floridas is still to be pursued’ He 
adds, the exchange of any part of westem 
Louisiana, which Spain may propose for 
‘the cession of the Floridas,’ * is inadmis- 
sible.’ ‘In intrinsic value there is no 
equality.” * We are the less disposed also 
to make sacrifices to obtain the Floridas, 
because their position and the manifest 
course of events guaranty an early ond 
reasonable acquisition of them.’ In Mr. 
Madison’s letter, also, as Secretary of 
State, of the 8th July, 1804, he announees 
the oppos tion of Mr. Jeflerson ‘toa per- 
petual relinquishment of any derrilory 
whatever eastward of the Rio Bravo,’ In 
the message of President Houston of the 
5th May, 1837, he says that Texas con- 
tains ‘ four-fifths of all the live-oak now 
in the world.’ Cotton will be its great 
staple, and some sugar and molasses wil 
be produced. The grape, the olive, and 
indigo and cocoa, and nearly all the fraits 
of the tropics will be grown there also. 
In Texas are valuable mines of gold and 
silver; the silver mine on the San Saba 
having been examined and found tobe 
among the richest in the world. 

“In the recent debate in the British 
Parliament, Lord Brougham said: ‘The 
importance of Texas could not be over- 
rated. It was a country of the greatest 
capabilities, and was in extent full as 
large as France. It possessed & soil 0 
the finest and most fertile character, and 
it was capable of producing all tropical 
produce; and its climate was of a most 


commerce, and colonies. 
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healthy character. It had access to the 
Gulf,to the River Mississippi, with which 
it communica ated by means of the Red 
river.’ The possession of Texas would 
insure to us the trade of Santa Fé and all 
the northern states of Mexico. Above all, 
Texas is a large and indispensable portion 
ofthe valley ofthe West. That valley once 
was all our own; but it has been dismem- 
bered by a treaty formed when t.e West 
held neither of the high executive stations 
of the government, and was wholly unre- 
resented in the cabinet at Washington. 
The Red River and Arkansas, divided and 
mutilated, now flow, with their numerous 
tributaries, for many thousand miles, 
through the territory of a foreign power; 
and the Wesi has been forced back along 
the Gulf, from the Del Norte to the Sa- 
bine. If, then, it be true that the sacri- 
fice of Texas was made with painful re- 
luctance, all those who united in the sur- 
render, will rejoice at the re-acquisition. 


“This is no question of the purchase of 
new territory, but of the re-annexation of 


that which once was all our own. It is 
not a question of the extension of our 
limits, but of the restoration of former 
boundaries. It proposes no new addition 
to the valley of the Mississippi; but of its 
reunion, and all its waters once more un- 
der our dominion. If the Creator had 
separated Texas from the Union by moun- 
tain barriers, the Alps or the Andes, these 
might be plausible objections; but he has 
planned down the whole valley, includ- 
ing Texas, and united every 


the mighty whole. He has linked their 
rivers with the great Mississippi, and 
marked and united the whole for the do- 
pinion of one government and the resi- 
dence of one people; and it is impious in 
man to attempt to dissolve this great and 
glorious Union. ‘Texas is a part of Ken- 
tucky, a portion of the same great valley. 
Itis a part of New York and Pennsylva- 
nia, a part of Maryland and Virginia, and 
Ohio, and of all the Western States, whilst 
the Tennessce unites with it the waters 
of Georgia, Alabama, and Carolina. The 
Alleghany, commencing its course in 
New York, and with the Youghiogany 
from Maryland, and Monongahela from 
Virginia, merging with the beautiful 
Ohio at the metropolis of western Penn- 
sylvania, ernbrace the streams of Texas 
atthe mouths of the Arkansas and Red 
tivers,whence their waters flow in kindred 
tnion to the Gulf. And here let me say, 


that New York ought to reclaim for the 
Alleghany its true original name, the Ohio, 
of which it is a part, and so marked and 
called by that name in the British maps, 
prior to 1776, one of which is in the pos- 
session of the distinguished representative 


atom of 
the soil and every drop of the waters of 
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from the Pittsburg district of Pennsylva- 
nia. The words ‘ Ohio’ and ‘ Alleghany,’ 
in two different Indian dialects, mean 
clear, as designating truly, in both cases, 
the character of the water of both streams, 
and hence it is that New York is upon 
the Ohio, and truly stands at the head of 
the valley of the West. The treaty which 
struck Texas from the Union, inflicted a 
blow upon this mighty valley. And who 
will say that the West shall remain dis- 
membered and mutilated, and that the 
ancient boundaries of the republic shall 
never be restored? Who will desire to 
check the young eagle: f America, now 
refixing her gaze upon our former 'imits, 
and repluming her pinions for her return- 
ing flight? What American will say, 
that the flag of the Union shall never wave 
again throughout that mighty territory ; 
and that what Jefferson acquired, and 
Madison refused to surrender, shall never 
be restored? Who will oppose the re- 
establishment of our glorious constitution 
over the whole of the mighty valley which 
once was shielded by its benignant sway ? 
Who will wish again to curtail the limits 
of this great republican empire, and again 
to dismember the glorious valley of the 
West?) Who will refuse to replant the 
banner of the republic upon our former 
boundary, or re-surrender the Arkansas 
and Red rivers, and re-transfer the coast 
of the Gulf?) Who will refuse to heal 
the bleeding wounds of the mutilated 
West, and re-unite the veins and arteries 
dissevered by the dismembering cession 
of Texas to Spain? To refuse to accept 
the re-annexation, is to re-surrender the 
territory of ‘Texas, and re-dismember the 
valley of the West. Nay, more; under 
existing circumstances, it is to lower the 


flag of the Union befure the red cross of 


St. George, and to surrender the Florida 
pass, the mouth of the Mississippi, the 
command of the Mexican gulf, and finally 
Texas itself, into the hands of England.” 


That Texas, to the Del Norte, was 
included in the Louisiana acquired by 
us from France by the treaty of 1803, 
is beyond dispute; we shall not con- 
sume any of our space in proving a 
point which Mr. Walker has already 
set in so clear alight. We lost it, or 
rather we threw it away, by the treaty 
with Spain of 1819; and Mr. Clay 
maintained in Congress, i in his speech 
of April 3d, in the following year, that 
that cession was unconstitutional, as 
being beyond the authority of the trea- 
ty- making power in our government. 
Mr. Walker adds a reference to the 
treaty of 1803 with France by which 
we acquired it, and by which we pledg- 
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ed ourselves to France and to the peo- 
ple of the territory, to incorporate it 
(Texas included) into the Union; so 
that, “even if our subsequent treaty 
of cession to Spain was unconstitution- 
al and invalid, it was a gross infraction 
of a previous treaty, and of one of the 
fundamental conditions under which 
Texas was acquired.” 

Every administration since that time, 
down to the year 1835, has attempted 
measures for the recovery of the im- 
portant territory thus unfortunately 
lost. 
Mr. Adams, and Mr. Clay his Secreta- 
ry of State, who, on the 26th March, 
1825, gave special instructions to Mr. 
Poinsett, our minister in that country, 
to endeavor to procure from Mexico 
the retransfer of ‘Texas—an effort re- 
newed on the 15th March, 1827. Gen- 
eral Jackson and Mr. Van Buren re- 


ceived similar instructions on the 25th 


August, 1829, with an expression of 
the President's “deep conviction of 


the real necessity of the proposed ac- 
quisition.” Through Mr. Livingston, 
on the 20th March, 1833, and Mr. 
Forsyth, on the 2d July and 6th Au- 
gust, 1835, General Jackson still urged, 
though ineffectually, the same object. 
And if Mr. Van Buren within his term 
did not repeat it, it was because the 
grounds on which the question stood 
had undergone material change. Tex- 


as was no longer in the possession of 


Mexico to cede ; the experiment was 
in progress whether the revolutionized 
province would or would not succeed 
in maintaining itself as an independent 
sovereignty—an independence which 
we had already recognized ; and while 
a just and jealous respect to the rela- 
tions then subsisting between Mexico 
and ourselves dictated at that time Mr. 
Forsyth’s peremptory refusal of the 
solicitation of ‘Texas for admission into 
the Union, it was at once proper then 
to wait the progress of events, and ob- 
vious that they must result sooner or 
later in the proposed Annexation. 

It is very certain that the reasons 


which caused the settled opposition of 


Jefferson and Madison to any relin- 
quishment of Texas, and which, after 
that unlucky mistake, caused the ear- 
nest desire of all the succeeding ad- 
ministrations to retrace and retrieve it, 
by getting back the lost territory by 
treaty with Mexico, even though it 
should be at the expense of a liberal 
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price, have not ceased to exist. This 
is no new thing. It is no sudden ey. 
periment of the South, as is alleged 
to recruit a political strength felt to bg 
failing before the rapid growth apd 
extension of the free States, It jy 
simply the revival of an old question, 
established by the emphatic authority 
of many of the elder and the mog 
eminent sages of the Republic, ag ong 
of high national importance, and which 
has for a few past years been kept in 
abeyance or temporary suspension only 
by a peculiar state of circumstances, 
Whether the proper period for its re. 
vival has srrived, may perhaps be a 
subject of difference of opinion. Those 
who regard the length of time for 
which ‘Texas has maintained her inde. 
pendence, together with the manifest 
and utter hopelessness of any possible 
recon Mexico, as now suff- 
cient to justify disregard of the nomi- 
nal rights still absurdly pretended by 
the latter, may certainly claim that the 
proper period is fully mature, And 
when to those considerations is added 
that ofthe danger of [ngland’s acquir. 
ing the possession of, or a dominant 
control over, the young State, we can 
feel no surprise at the earnestness of 
their interest in the prompt settlement 
of the question. Mr. Tyler has seen 
fit to precipitate it, in a manner much 
more eager than dignified, to a point 
which now compels an early and de- 
cisive action upon it. What may have 
been his personal motives in thas 
urging it, we little care to inquire, 
Perhaps they were entirely disinter- 
ested and upright,—perhaps, in the 
forlorn position to which his adminis- 
tration had sunk, he was prompted by 
a desire, according to the common 
phrase, to make “ political capital” 
for himself,—perhaps, as in the greater 


uest by 


proportion of men’s actions, his motives 
were a tangled web of the good and 


the evil. At any rate the thing is 
done ; the question is forced upon us; 
it must be fully met, and it may as well 
be settled promptly and quietly, on the 
basis to which it is perfectly palpable 
that it must come at last. 
The two common objections against 
the Annexation have but little real 
weight,—namely, that of unwieldy and 
dangerous extension of territory, and 
that of its alleged bearing upon the mt 
stitution of Slavery. To the first 3 
sufficient answer might be found in the 
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uliar reasons above referred to, of 

ographical and political fitness, if not 
pecessity. But independently of these 
—independently, too, of those derived 
from the worse evils of an English pos- 
session, —independently of the commer- 
cial advantages to the rest of the Union 
jnvolved in the measure—independently 
of the boundless facilities for smug- 
gling, by which Texas could be made 
the avenue for the supply of the whole 
West with foreign goods—independent- 
ly of the evils of a hostile commercial 
rivalry between two contiguous coun- 
fries so similar in climate, soil, produc- 
tions and population, instead of that 
gnity of nationality and policy, in all re- 
spect properly befitting them,—inde- 
pendently of all these reasons, we say, 
the objection has no force for us. Our 
system of government is one which, 
nightly administered,—administered on 
the principles of the State-Rights theo- 

—will bear indefinite extension; nor 
do we doubt but that in the fulness of 
time it is destined to embrace within its 
wide sweep every habitable square inch 
of the continent. Our rapid ratio of 
increase in population, together with 
that diffusiveness which appears to bea 
principle of our national character, and 
which will never permit our fast mul- 
tiplying millions to confine themselves 
within territorial limits so long as their 
movement remains unchecked by any 
great natural barriers of division, in- 
sures the arrival o: a not very distant 
day that shall witness this consumma- 
tion. 

And as for what may be termed the 
Anti-Slavery objection, this has no 
greater force than the other. The 
question of Slavery is not a federal or 
national, but a local question. The 
Abolition movement has erroneously 
assumed for it the former character, 
and has chosen the federal government 
as the point or avenue of attack against 
the institution. Hence the desire of 
those whose conscientious views of 
duty make them participators in that 
movement, to strengthen the ascenden- 
eyof the Free States in the general 
government; and on the other hand 
thatof the South to maintain as long as 
possible the equilibrium of which it 
has always been so jealous. The one 
hopes, and the other fears, that the fede- 
ral government will fall under the con- 
trol of the Abolition party, who are 
urging with zeal and confidence the 
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propagandism which they expect to ex- 
tend successfully over all the Free 
States. For ourselves, we repeat that 
we do not regard the question as a 
Sederal but as a local one—not as a po- 
litical but a moral and economical one, 
the decision of which must rest, volun- 
tarily, with the Slave States them- 
selves. This balance of political power 
between the two sections, we regard as 
of little consequence. The controlling 
predominance of the Free States in 
the national government, even suppos- 
ing it to be in the hands of the Aboli- 
tion party itself, though it might dis- 
solve the Union, would not dissolve the 
bonds of slavery within the Slave 
States. Nor, on the other hand, would 
that institution be prolonged by the re- 
versed state of things. The eventual 
settlement of that unhappy question 
will be through the operation of much 
deeper and broader influences than any 
of these mistaken and injurious political 
efforts. We have no idea that the re- 
covery of Texas would materially af- 
fect the equilibrium referred to. Free 
States will be made faster than slave 
ones,—to say nothing of the probable 
decay of that institution in some of the 
more northern of the Southern States, 
in proportion to its southward growth 
over ‘Texas. But even if it were to 
have that effect—so that the Annexa- 
tion should preserve to the South that 
balancing power which should still frus- 
trate the worse than fruitless efforts of 
those who aim to wield against slavery 
the enginery of the federal government 
—the wiser and truer friend of the uni- 
versal cause of human liberty and of 
the perpetuation of the Union, should 
witness with satisfaction rather than re- 
gret such a result ; a satisfaction to be 
derived chiefly from his interest in the 
cause of the slave, and his sincere de- 
sire to acrelerate the day of his eman- 
cipation in the only mode either prac- 
ticable or desirable. 

But while we thus assent to the re- 
ception of Texas into the Union, see- 
ing little force in the objections urged 
against it, and viewing it asa necessary 
political and geographical fact, let us 
not be supposed willing to witness its 
adoption in the violent and hasty man- 
ner in which Mr. Tyler, without regard 
either to the claims of Mexico, or to 
political decency, appears to have urged 
iton. It is far too important a matter 
to be thus sprung upon us, and hurried 
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summarily into effect by a Vice-Presi- 
dent and Senate, in the form of atreaty, 
without consultation with the Repre- 
sentatives of the People, and before 
time or opportunity for any popular dis- 
cussion of the question and the forma- 
tion of any distinct public opinion on 
the subject. That such process of dis- 
cussion would result in general acqui- 
escence, we have little doubt, but the 
precedent would be altogether too dan- 
gerous to dispense with the former in a 
confident reliance upon the latter. 

Nor ought the Annexation to be 
made without the consent of Mexico, 
or her recognition of the independence 
of her successfully revolted province. 
We must avoid even the appearance of 
evil. It is not enough that we may be 
abundantly certain that Mexico can 
never again even hope to shake the 
established independence of ‘Texas. 
The nominal, theoretical right is still 
asserted, which we cannot disregard 
without incurring a just liability to de- 
claration of war by Mexico. It is 
not to be thought of that we should ever 
place ourselves in such an attitude 
towards any foreign power, strong or 
weak. Least of all, should we do so in 
relation to one of the feebleness of our 








poor neighbor on the southwest ; against 
whom we could not but regard Mr 
Tyler’s blustering in his last annual 
Message, as in disgustingly bad taste— 
contrasted too, as it was, with the 
honey-sweetness of his tone in the ad. 
jacent sentences in relation to Eno. 
land. It would not, in all probability 
be difficult to obtain the consent of Mex. 
ico, or such a recognition by her of the 
independence of ‘Texas as would re. 
move this obstacle. Her feeble and 
needy government, embarrassed ag jt 
already is by heavy debt to us, could 
doubtless with but little difficulty, be 
induced to surrender an imaginary title 
to a territory already irrecoverably lost, 
and to exchange the neighborhood of 4 
hostile State, now a perpetual thorn ip 
her side, for that of a powerful and 
peaceful friend and ally. The proper 
terms of such an arrangement, this jg 
not the place to discuss in advanee, 
Under the guidance of the noble iptel 
lect and high and patriotic integrity, 
recently called to preside over our 
foreign relations, we feel abundantly 
sure that no step will be taken in this 
matter which any American will have 
to contemplate with either shame or 
regret. 


[April, 
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WE invite the especial attention of our readers to the subjoined Address, which suff- 
ciently explains itself to dispense with any necessity of comment. We trust that 
none who may sympathize in the movement of this Society, will neglect a prompt and 
hearty practical response to its appeal. We would at the same time call attention to 
the fact, that the Society has invited the assemblage of a General Convention of the 
friends of this cause, to meet in the city of New York, on the Monday of the ap- 
proaching “ Anniversary Week,” in May, which we hope to see numerously attended, 
We copy the Address below from the First Number of a monthly publication issned 
under the auspices of the Society, by the title of “ 2nti-Draco,” which, as will be 
seen from the Address, will be furnished to those desiring it, at a price merely nominal: 


ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC, OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE COLLECTION AND DIF- 
FUSION OF INFORMATION IN RELATION TO THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH, 
This Society was formed at a large from the members of the Society annually, onthe 
public meeting of citizens of New York, ®t Monday of February a 
tied eat tee H : Vi Let. 3. The regular meetings of the Society 
presided over Dy the onorable 1c€- = shall be held on the first Monday of February, an 
Chancellor McCoun, onthe 5th February, the Monday of the anniversary week in May, and 


1844. Its Constitution is as follows: on the first Mondays of August and Novessbet; 
and special meetings at such times as the Exect- 


tive Committee may appoint 

‘ , ‘Art. 4. It shall be the duty of the President, 
“ Art. 1. This Association shall be called at the written request of the members, to call 

‘The American Society for the Collection and special meetings 

Diffusion of Information in relation to the Punish “Arr. 5. Any person may become a member 

mpans.es Death of this Society, by affixing his name to the Consti- 

Art. 2. The executive business of the Society tution; and the Executive Committee may, a 

shall be transacted by the following officers, their discretion, appoint honorary members. 

namely: a President, two Vice Presidents, a “Art. 6. The funds necessary to effect the 

Treasurer, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding objects of this Society, shall be raised by volantary 


“ CONSTITUTION. 





Becretary, and a Committee of Five, who, together 
with the above named officers, shall constitute an 
Executive Committee, al! of whom shal! be chosen 


contribution 
“Art. 7. This Constitution may be amended 


at any time by a vote of two-thirds of the mel 
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bers nt, notice of such amendment having 
heen given at a previous mec ting of the Society.” 

The following are the names of the 
officers appointed for the present year ; 

President—W illiam C. Bryant. 

Vice Presidents—John B. Scott, Morris 
Franklin. : 

Treasurer— Benjamin Ellis. 

Recording Secretary—Josiah Hopper. 

Corresponding Secretary——John L. 
O'Sullivan. 

Committee of Five—Horace Greeley, 
Samuel H. Tilden, Parke Godwin, Jacob 
Harsen, William H. Channing. 

The Society invokes the co-operation 
ofall persons who may take an interest 
in its object. The mode in which it pro- 
poses to act, is chiefly by the disseminati n 
of cheap and gratuitous publications, 
adapted to the aim of informing and 
arousing the public sentiment. The pre- 
sent sheet is the first number of a periodi- 
cal to be issued by it, the future numbers 
of which will discuss in more extended 
detail the various branches of the subject 


which are here only indicated in brief 


outline. When completed and collected 
jato a volume, it is hoped and believed 
that they will embody all that may be 
most valuable in the way of fact and rea- 
son, argument and authority, on this in- 
teresting topic. Each number will also 
generally constitute a distinct essay or 
tract which may be circulated singly. 
Those into whose hands they may come, 
are earnestly invited to circulate them as 
Widely as possible. Orders for any of 
them can be supplied at any time, and to 
any extent. 

We urge upon every friend under 
whose eye this page shali fall, to take 
immediate measures for the formation of 
tkindred society in his town, village, or 
ward, for the discussion of the subject; 
and we invite their correspondence with 
this as the central society. 

No other condition of membership being 
Tequisite in this Society, than the simple 
subscription of name and residence, all 
friends to the cause desirous of attaching 
themselves to it, wherever in the United 
States resident, are invited to send in their 
hames, 

As the Society depends entirely on 
Voluntary contributions, for the extended 
and efficient influence it hopes to exert, 
sich donations are invited from all inter- 
ested in its object, in such sums, whether 
Minute or munificent, as may be consistent 
With their respective ability and inelina- 
ton, Due acknowledgment will be made 





of all such donations in the “Anti-Draco.”” 
Every individual making them will be 
entitled to receive, or at his option to 
direct the gratuitous distribution of a 
corresponding number of the publications 
of the Society, at the rate of eight hundred 
pages to the dollar. Individuals zealous 
in the cause, are invited to collect and 
transmit funds and orders. Donations 
and ordets are invited from societies, for 
the circulation in their neighborhoods, on 
the most liberal seale on which they may 
be able to collect funds for the purpose. 
The numbers of “ Anti-Draco” will be 
sent regularly, in secure envelopes, to 
subscribers paying twenty-five cents in 
advance for the year, or to five subscribers 
remitting one dollar. Postmasters are 
authorized by law to frank such orders 
and remittances. 

It is of course unnecessary to say that 
these exceedingly cheap charges are solely 
designed to cover actual mechanical ex- 
penses, all other kinds of labor involved 
in these publications being given gratui- 
tously. Large sums will be needed to 
carry into effect the aims of the Society. 
If it is seconded as it hopes to be, the 
belief is confidently entertained, that with 
the blessing of God, the day will soon 
dawn which shall witness the destruction 
of the last Gallows left standing to dis- 
grace our land. 

The editors of papers are requested to 
copy this address, with or without such 
portions of the preceding pages as they 
may think proper. It is hoped that this 
request may be conceded by others also, 
than those already friendly to the cause, 
To those copying it, all the future publi- 
cations will be regularly forwarded, with 
the thanks o' the Society. 

It will also be esteemed a favor, if all 
editors who may at any time write on this 
subject, whether for or against our own 
views, would transmit the numbers of 
their respective papers containing such 
articles or paragraphs, to the direction of 
« Anti-Draco.” 

Communications may be addressed to 
the Corresponding Secretary, or, if con- 
taining money, to the Treasurer,—.n all 
cases free of postage. 

The next number of * Anti-Draco” will 
be devoted toa thorough discussion of the 
Scriptural aspect of the subject, and will 
be especially addressed to the ministers 
and members of the various religious de- 
nominations. 

By order of the Exeeutive Commiitee 

W. C. Bryant, Pres’l, 

J. L. O’Suttivan, Cor, See’ry. 
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As the spring approaches, there are 
indications in all directions of an im- 
proved trade. ‘The imports into the 
city of New York continue to be large, 
and the accumulations of produce in 
the interior awaiting the opening of in- 
ternal navigation, to find their way to 
market, have swollen to an unusual ex- 
tent, while the abundance of money so 
long experienced on the Atlantic bor- 
der, has slowly extended itself into the 
interior, through the means of agents 
for the purchase of produce. Hence 
at all points Eastern and New York 
funds are plenty, and exchange very 
low, and falling at a moment when the 
dealers are preparing to seek the cities 
for the purchase of their spring sup- 
lies. ‘The influx of money into the 
Vestern States has produced its natu- 
ral result in advancing the prices of 
produce, and consequently enhancing 
the means of the farmers to pay their 
store debts and make new purchases. 
To meet these purchases, the recent 
large imports of goods into the cities 
from abroad, as well as goods of do- 
mestic manufacture, afford a large and 
cheap assortment. Money has not im- 
proved in value in consequence of these 
preparatory movements, but seems ra- 
ther to have increased in abundance. 
In our last number, we mentioned the 
fact that the holding of cotton, simul- 
taneously with great speculation in 
stocks, had produced a temporary rise 
in bills, and an advance in the discount 
market. That combination of circum- 
stances, accompanied by the abundance 
of money in England, induced the large 
houses to draw for large sums upon 
England, thereby supplying the bill 
market at high rates and bringing 
money from England where it was un- 
employed, to put it out here “at call” 
upon stocks and cotton at from four and 
five per cent. ; since then the movement 


of cotton has increased the supply of 


bills, and the rate has now fallen back 
to seven and a halfand eight per cent., 
with still a downward tendency. ‘The 


speculation in cotton has also conside- 
rably subsided under the idea that the 
extent of the crop will turn out much 
larger than had previously been sup- 
posed, and prices have fallen back at 
all the leading cities. 


The speculation 


in cotton in Liverpool, which had cop. 
siderably increased under the offers of 
money at low rates on cotton by the 
London bankers, has also diminished, 
The height to which it had been ear. 
ried elicited a combination of Manches 
ter spinners to break it up, which 
checked the regular movement of the 
trade. The market having now gg. 
sumed a more regular appeara 
material goes forward aus freely ad 
the rate of bills falls, while the supply 
of money increases. ‘The progress of 
business on a cash basis is not likely 
to increase the mercantile demand for 
money, because the dealings of indi. 
viduals are confined more within the 
capital of each, and credit sales of 
goods have not yet reached an extent 
to call in the aid of bank credits in the 
shape of discounts on long dated paper 
to supply the place of individual capital, 
The circulation of funds from the cities 
to the interior in the purchase of pro- 
duce, and back again to the Atlantic 
for goods, does not increase the de- 
mand for money. ‘The more brisk 
business becomes, the more active is 
capital, which activity apparently in 
creases its abundance. While the rate 
of interest continues as low as it nowis 
in England and France, large sums of 
foreign capital will naturally find em- 
ployment here at the higher rates ob 
tained in competition with our bank 
capital. 

‘The stock market has not been ma- 
terially affected by the state of money. 
The continued dishonor of the leading 
States of the Union, Maryland, Pen- 
sylvania, and Louisiana, hangs over the 
market with a very unfavorable effect. 
‘The speculations in stocks during the 
past year, by sending the prices very 
high, have had the effect of increasing 
the quantity upon the market, because 
the rise has enabled foreign holders, no 
ways relieved from their doubts, 
realise here at fair prices. Henee the 
increased supply of even some stocks 
on which the dividends have never been 
delinquent. ‘The amount now upon the 
market is probably greater than ever 
before atone time. Strong hopes have 
been indulged that something would 
have been done at the present session 
of the State Legislature, towards pay- 
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ing the debts. The Legislature of In- 
diana met and adjourned without doing 
anything. That of Maryland passed 
through the lower house a bill to fix 
the resumption of dividends on the first 
of April, 1845, without providing any 
means towards that object. ‘This bill 
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was lost in the Senate, and the Legis- 
lature adjourned, having effected no- 
thing. In Louisiana nothing has been 
done. The interest due by that State, 
on the first of February, 1844, was as 
follows :— 


Oa bonds issued in favor of Citizen’s Bank,............... kh cas ee $447,602 
‘6 “ Consolidated Bank,............. venatevaes - 120,500 
SOA DRO oie ee hk eee $568,102 


The only movement in that State has 
been to allow the broken banks to re- 
eeive the bonds in liquidation of debts 
due them, and the finance committee 
have advised that the bonds so received 
should be confined to those actually 
due. In Pennsylvania, a bill has been 
introduced into the lower house to pro- 
vide for the payment of the State Debt, 
bat it makes slow progress. A bill 
has also been passed to incorporate a 
company for the purchase of a part of 
the public works at par for $20,000,000. 
These unsatisfactory results have 
thrown a feeling of depression upon 
the market, and many of the sound 
stocks have been heavy. ‘The “ fancy,” 
or non-dividend-paying rail-road and 
other companies, have been in the ad- 
yance, under the supposition that the 
general improvement in trade, and the 
advance in prosperity, will raise their 
values, and give them intrinsic worth. 
In the course of the month the market 
was powerfully agitated by rumors 
tlative to the annexation of Texas. 
The abundance of money has, however, 
been a chief cause of the great fluctua- 
tions in the stock market, more particu- 
larly that of the government on deposit 
with banks. ‘The large imports into 


this port through the first three months 
of the present year, afforded a large 
revenue, and the government received 
at this port near $6,000,000. This 
money, from the manner adopted for its 
deposit with banks, has caused a vast 
deal of speculation. There are three 
institutions in which deposits are made 
alternately, each enjoying the funds 
monthly in succession. The bank with 
which the funds are placed, in order to 
make the most of them, immediately 
loaned them out at call, for the most 
part to brokers. When the deposits 
ceased and the drafts commenced from 
the government, these loans were to be 
called in. In the month of February, 
near $2,000,000 were paid into one 
bank, loaned out, recalled, and paid 
over to the government. This violent 
action is not so perceptible in its influ- 
ence upon the market, when the amount 
so deposited is small, but during the 
first three months of the present year 
the receipts have been large, because 
the high average of the duty extracts a 
heavy tax from a small amount of trade. 
The proportion may be seen in the fol- 
lowing table of the imports into Boston 
and New York for the month of Feb- 
ruary, L544: 


Imports AND Dutizs or Boston AND New York, Fesrvary, 1844. 





Boston. New York. Total. 
| a Fi ha tae $2,103,400 $6,023,768 $8,127,168 
Bec valk vache ccs eaee ake 365,731 548,326 914,057 
SL got cca s whee ee saab SR 4,811 55,317 60,128 
$2,473,942 $6,627,411 $9,101,353 
a 6 ae S xia e «ts saad tele’ 667,665 2,169,110 2,836,775 
> > > > 3 ‘ 
“ per cent on whole value 27 32 31 


The small imports of last year left 
country nearly bare of foreign 
goods, and with the large influx of 
specie, and improved prices of produce, 
tome little demand for goods sprung up. 
At the same time, anticipations of a 


greatly improved trade induced large 


orders for goods for the spring busi- 
ness, and the revenue derived from 
those imports was, for the port of New 
York alone, over $2,000,000. The evil 
of high duties becomes immediately ap- 
parent, because the bulk of the year’s 
imports being made in the first months 
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of the year, a sudden demand is then 
made upon the commercial classes for 
money for duties, which accumulates 
in the deposit banks. ‘These institu- 
tions, under the present ill-judged ar- 
rangements, have the power of loaning 
out the money, as above expressed. 
Money at the same time being little in 
demand, the funds are loaned out to 
speculators and those who are tempted 
to borrow the money from the facility 
of obtaining it, and a gambling spirit is 
excited, only to be suddenly checked 
when the deposits are removed. This 
is a great and serious evil, detrimental 
to the best interests of the country, and 
one which the sub-treasury plan of the 
former government was designed to 
prevent. 

Whenever a large sum of money, 
like that accumulated by the govern- 
ment from its customs, becomes the 
basis of bank credits, and the profit to 
be obtained from loaning it out is the only 
reward the institutions are to receive 
for taking care of it, an unhealthy and 
dangerous spirit of speculation is im- 
mediately excited. 

The present tariff, which has now 
been in operation 18 months, has had 
an evil influence upon the trade of the 
country, by diminishing its extent, and 
the sole argument now advanced in its 
favor by its advocates is the very sus- 
picious one that it yields a revenue. 
During the 18 months which it has 
been in operation, in only two of them 
has it produced sufficient for the cur- 
rent expenses, and that arises from the 
fact that nearly two years’ imports are 
concentrated in those months, and al- 
though small, are obliged to yield suf- 
ficient. Under the present tariff, 
$ 100,000,000, an average import, would 
yield $31,000,000, or 50 per cent more 
than a proper administration of the 
government would require ; but the im- 
port will not reach such an amount 
under so heavy a tax. But the fact 
that revenue can be derived at such 
high rates, is stated as evidence that 
the tariff is good. The object seems 
to be to extract the largest amount of 
money from the smallest amount of 
trade, not to make the revenue large 
but the trade small—a most singular 
method of advancing the interests of a 
commercial and agricultural people. 
The evil influence of this system has 
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been universally acknowledged, exce 


by the ultra partisans. A change from 
the present law has become indispens. 
able, and in accordance with the popu. 
lar wish, a bill has been introduced 
into the House of Representatives from 
the Committee of Ways and Meang, 
making important changes. The bij 
proposes that the maximum rate shall 
be reduced to 30 per cent until Septem. 
ber, 1845, and to 25 per cent thereaf. 
ter. 

The leading feature is, that it does 
away with the minimum system of 
casting duties. Thus the duty on 
cotton goods is nominally 30 per cent.; 
but all cotton goods costing less tha 
20 cents per yard are assumed to have 
cost 20 cents. Hence the duty is ag 
tually a specific one, six cents per 
square yard. On prints, the minimum 
is 30 cents, being nine cents per square 
yard. ‘These are actually 60 to 180 
per cent. ad valorem duties. In re. 
ducing these to 30 per cent. on the 
actual cost, an important change is 
effected. On bar iron, now charged 
with $25 per ton, it is proposed to 
charge $10 on that applicable to rail. 
road purposes. ‘This is violently op. 
posed by the iron interests, with seem- 
ingly no other reason than that which 
arises from a selfish desire of profiting 
by the losses of others. The quantity 
of iron made in the United States is 
about four times as much as that im- 
ported ; a fact which removes all pre- 
tence as to national dependence upon 
foreign nations for that important arti- 
cle. On the other hand, the con- 
venience of the public, the general 
welfare of the country, the develop- 
ment of its resources, and the increase 
of means of communication by which 
produce may be brought to market, all 
demand that, if no bounties can be ex- 
tended to companies formed for the 
construction of railroads, at least no 
onerous tax should be imposed on them 
for the benefit of a small class of citi- 
zens. The shipping interests are also 
burdened in a similar manner. The 
extra duties charged upon the material 
for building a ship of 500 tons amount 
to about $2,000. 

The following table presents a view 
of the leading changes proposed, being 
the present rates and those proposed 
in lieu thereof : 
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CHANGES IN THE TARIFF OF THE UNITED STATES, AS PROPOSED BY THE COMMITTEE OF 
WAYS AND MEANS. 

















ania 
ARTICLES. PRESENT DUTY. | PROPOSED DUTY. 
Wool costing less thar in 7 cents per Ib. 5 per cent, 15 per cent. 

o over 7 cents per Ib. | 3 cts. per Ib. and 30 per ct.) 30 per cent. 
Woollen Manufactures, 40 per cent. | 30 per cent. 
Carpeting - -Brussels, &e. ° ‘ ‘ | 55 cents per square y ard, 30 per cent. 

Venetian, &c. : . ; ; i= 30 per cent. 

Rugs, ; ‘ | 40 per cent. 4 ‘ | 30 per cent. 
Blankets, costing less than 75 cents, : | 15 per cent. . | 10 per cent. 
Plannels, Baizes, &c. ‘ > | 14 cents per square yard. 30 per cent. 
Ready-made C lothing, 50 per cent. : . 30 per cent. 
Boots and Bootees, | $1 25 perpair. . . 30 per cent. 
Bhoes and Slippers, silk ¢ or prune la, ° | 25 cents per pair. . | 30 per cent. 
of leather, : ‘ : |} 30 “ ‘ ° | 30 per cent. 

“ children’s, . ‘ > ‘ ‘ > a “ 30 per cent. 
Cotton Bagging, , ‘ ‘ ° | 4 ce nts per square yard. 30 per cent. 
Cotton Goods, plain, not under ‘ 3 6 25 per cert. 

“ “ — colored or printed, not under . : oe “ “ | 25 per cent. 
Bilk, raw, : ‘ ‘ ° ; J 50 cents per lb. . ° 1 124 per cent. 
Silk, manufac tured, . ; p > ‘6 | $2 50 per Ib. . “ 20 per cent. 
Bolting Cloths, : : . ‘ - é | 20 per cent. . . 15 per cent. 
Sik Umbrellas, Slippers, &c. ‘ . ; | 30 per cent. e . | 25 per cent. 
Sewing Silk, Twist, &c. . . ‘ = A | $2 00 per Ib. a ‘ | 20 per cent. 
Ploss Silk, . : ef ‘ | 25 per cent. ; Ls 15 per cent. 
Hemp, manufacture d, : . ‘ ; 3 | 44 to 7 cents per Ib. . 30 per cent. 
Plax, Tow, &c. ‘ : : ‘ ; ; | $20 per ton. . 25 per cent. 

Oj) Cloth, Hat Covers, . . d : 5 | 124 cents per square y yard. | 30 per cent. 

“ Cotton, . ‘ . | 16 “ 30 per cent. 

“ Mesticated, . ‘ : E | ie Ee " 30 per cent. 

“ Aprons, ‘ . , ‘ 50 per cent. ° . | 30 per cent. 
Jron, in bars and bolts, . ; ‘ ; $17 per ton. ° | $15 00 per ton. 

* ifrolled, . : 5 ; cf : s | $25 : j ‘ | $20 00 per ton. 

« for Railroads, ‘ ° ‘ ; ; $35 « d ‘ : $10 00 per ton. 

* pig, . ‘ ‘ . ; i . : 59 “ . A d $7 00 per ton. 
Chains, Chain Cables, . ‘ : ; , 24 cents per Ib. 30 per cent. 

Old or Scrap lron, . j i ; ; $10 per ton. . ~ $6 00 per ton. 
Iron Wire, ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ ; 5 to 11 cents pe rib. . | 30 per cent. 
Berews, called Wood, . ; . 7 { e * ‘ 30 per cent. 
Steel—Gertnan, cas . or shear, : 5 2 $1 50 per 112 Ibs. ; KN nar 119 
Other Steel, . ; ; ‘ : {$250 “ “ \ $1 50 per 112 Ibs. 
Pins—pack, solid he ade d, . . . ‘ 40 c ents per Ib. / 20 per cent. 

“ pound, . ° ‘ : . ° ; 20 . Te 
Japaned Ware, &c. : . . x 30 per cent. : “ 25 per cent. 
Cutlery, plated and gilt, . ‘ : ® . 30 per cent. . ° | 25 per cent. 
German Silver Ware, . . . j 30 per cent. ‘ s | 20 per cent. 
Coal, ; ‘ j i j ~ {$1 75 perton. . ; $1 00 per ton. 
Coke, ‘ : : ; ‘ . 5 cents per bushel. . 30 per cent. 
Glass Ware. cut, . 2 2 ; 25 to 45 cents per Ib. . 30 per cent. 

*“ moulded or presse -d, ‘ : i ps 10 to 14 cents per Ib. . 30 per cent. 

° i Crown, . ‘ . * j 34 to 10 cts. per sq. foot. 30 per cent. 

* Bottles and Vials, » ‘ y j $! 75 to $3 00 per gross. | 30 per cent. 

“ Window, cylinder, ‘ ° ° ; 2 to 6 cents per sq. foot. 30 per cent. 

“ Polished Plate, ‘ , ° : 5tol2 cents “ 20 per cent. 

” “ if silvere “d, ‘ 20 per cent. additional. | 25 per cent. 
China, Tan Stone, and Earthen Ww are, 30 per cent. e ° 20 per cent. 
Leather—Sole, 6 cents per Ib. . k gy ; . 3 ; ne Ox me 

“ — Upper, 8 cents per Ib. ‘ 2 a * ° ; = S o —p pen Oo 

Hats, Bonnets, &c.of fur, . ° ‘ ; 35 per cent. . . | 30 per cent. 

Panama, Leghorn, &c. , 35 per cent, ; . 35 per cent. 

India Rubber Goods, ‘ : : ; : 30 per cent. ; ‘ 25 per cent. 
Sugar,Raw, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 24 cents per Ib. . ; 2 cents per Ib. 

“ — Clayed or Boiled, : : : 4 cents perlb. . ‘ 24 and 3 cts. per ly 

“Refined and Candies, . ; = 6 cents per lb. . i 4 cents per Ib. 
Syrup of Sugar, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : : 24 cents per Ib. . 14 cents per Ib. 
Molasses, . ; , . . rt ‘ 44 mills per Ib. ‘ 3 mills per Ib. 
Salt, . : ; ; , ; | Scents per 56 lbs. . 20 per cent. 
Beef and Pork, ; : : ; . a 2cents perlb. . : 25 per cent. 
Potatoes, . ; ; ‘ ; : ; ; | 10 cents per lb. . ; 25 per cent. 
Spirits, from Grain, ° ; , ‘ ‘ 60 to 90 cents per gallon. | 42 to 75 cents. 
Brandy, &e. . 4 ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 60 cents to $1 per gallon. | 38 to 70 cents, 
Wines, different sorts, ; ‘ . : . 6 to 60 cents per gallon. | 30 per cent. 
Cotton, raw, . : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 3 cents per lb. . ‘ Free. 


Paints of all sorts are to be 25 per cent., and Paper 30 per cent., in place of the discriminating duties 
now levied. Cocoa, Chocolate, and Camphor, 15 per cent.; Ginger, Alum, Cepperas, &c., 20 per 
cent.; Mace, Nutmegs, &c., 30 per cent.; Olive Oil, Oil from Foreign Fish, &c., 30 per cent. ; Flour 
and Fish, 25 per cent.; Buttons of all kinds, 25 per cent. Most of these articles are charged with 
Specific duties in the present Tariff. 
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A memorial of the ship-owners 
of New York has been addressed 
to Congress, setting forth these facts, 
and declaring that they do not in 
their business wish protection, but 
only to be relieved from the protec- 
tive taxes which they are obliged to 
pay to other interests, and that if un- 
burdened, they can contend against the 
world successfully. This is the true 
American spirit; the open, manly and 
confident feeling, with defies competi- 
tion and reposes in its own resources. 
What a contrast does it present to the 
whining, begging, pauper-spirit which 
drives manufacturers, “ cap in hand,” to 
Congress, acknowledging, in fact, that 
they are incapable of competing with 
the citizens of other nations; that 
their skill and industry are insufficient 


for their support without the aid of 


government! It is, however, true that 
the cry in relation to protection comes 
far less from the manufacturers than 
from a small class of petty politicians 
who make the meretricious ery for 
* protection ” the hobby on which they 
hope to ride into power. It is to be 
hoped that the proposed tariff may, in 
becoming a law, place the vexed ques- 
tion of protection on a permanent basis, 
and put at rest the party strife on a 
subject, the agitation of which is dis- 


astrous to the commercial interests of 


the Union. 

The range of a tariff is more or less 
protective in its nature as the currency 
is full or the reverse. The compromise 
act, making the range of duties 20 per 
cent. after 1842, was enacted in 1832, 
when the National Bank was in the 
zenith of its power, and the banking 
system in a most flourishing condition, 
The probabilities then were that no 
diminution in the proportion of paper 
credits employed in general business 
would take place, and the level of the 
tariff was put down to 20 per cent., in 
the belief that that would yield suffi- 
cient revenue withont obstructing 
trade. Before the expiration of the 
compromise act, however, a fearful 
revolution overtook the paper system, 
and has reduced the currency toa specie 
level. At the moment when the full 
effect of this reduction was upon the 
market, and trade at its lowest ebb, the 
tariff was raised to 35 percent. average ; 


its present level. The result of this 
was, that a smaller year’s business wag 
done, and a smaller revenue derived 
from it in 1843 than in any year sines 
the war. It is impossible, however, 
to keep down trade in this country, If 
may be hindered and restrained, but, 
thanks to the energies of the people, 
cannot be crushed. During the lag 
few months a little revival has takeg 
place. It is now proposed to carry 
back the average of the duty to 25 per 
cent., or within 5 per cent. of the 
maximum of the compromise act. ff 
we take into consideration the altered 
state of the currency now from what jt 
was at the time of the passage of the 
compromise bill, we shall become con. 
vinced that a maximum of 15 per cent, 
now is not less than equivalent to a 20 
per cent. average then, and that 25 per 
cent. is, in fact, a higher tariff than was 
the grade of 1832. This matter is yery 
easily illustrated. The duty on wheat 
flour, in 1832, was $1 per bbl. ; the 
price here, in that year, was $5 75 per 
bb]., deducting the duty and charges, 
Flour to be sold here could not cost 
more than $4 abroad, and could not be 
imported, the duty was prohibitive. 
Under the increasing abundance and 
cheapness of money, flour rose to 
$10 25, in 1837, an advance of $4 50. 
Hence the effect of the tariff was de- 
stroyed, or, in 1837, a tariff of $5 50 
per bbl. would have been the equivalent 
for a duty of $1 per bbl. in 1837. The 
duty remaining exactly the same, an 
import of near $6,000,000 worth of 
flour and wheat took place in the latter 
years, although there was no absolute 
scarcity of the article. The rise in 
prices was common to all articles, 
being a mere index to a full currency. 
The probability is that an inerease of 
currency through the multiplication of 
bank credits will again take place, be- 
cause the seeds of the evil are sown; 
but the establishment of the Sub-Trea- 
sury will go far to check it, because it 
will remove from it the countenance of 
the government. With a fluctuating 
currency, although there isa nominal 
tariff, the manufacturers are deprived 
of that incidental protection which they 
might enjoy by a low tariff and steady 
currency. 
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One of the most attractive and curious of 
the forthcoming literary novelties, will 
unquestionably be Mr. Gregg’s work on 
“Santa Fé and the Prairies.” Mr. 
Gregg comes before the public with 
unusual qualifications for presenting an 
interesting book : not only has he been 
for many years engaged in the Santa 
Fe Trade with the United States, but he 
bas travelled the great Western Prai- 
ries some eight or ten times; an ex- 
ploit which perhaps few individuals 
living canboast. His ample opportuni- 
ties for observations on prairie life, the 
condition and prospects of our prairie 
commerce, and the natural history of 
those vast plains, which link us to our 
Mexican neighbors in the west, must 
impart to his forthcoming volumes the 
highest interest. To these topics, a 
large portion of Mr. G’s work is devot- 
ed; and, what is scarcely less desirable, 
it will also comprise an historical notice 
of New Mexico, with the customs, civil 
and religious, of its inhabitants, inter- 
spersed together with astronomical and 
other scientific observations. The en- 
tire work will be comprised in two du- 
odecimo volumes of 300 pages each; 
accompanied by some Engravings on 
Steel, and others from wood, incorpo- 
rated with the text, and a carefully 
constructed map of the country; the 
first ever yet presented having much 
pretension to accuracy. We hear the 
work will be ready for publication 
about the first of the ensuing month. 
H. G. Langley is the publisher: he al- 
s0 announces for immediate publication 
the following: Mr. Simms’ “ Life of 
Gen. F. Marion,’’ with numerous il- 
lustrations—a work of highly romantic 
interest ; a new production from Miss 
Sedgwick’s delightful pen, entitled 
“Alida, or Town and Country,” a 
work, we can vouch for it, having had 
the privilege of its perusal, that will 
more than sustain the author’s enviable 
distinction as a writer. Mr. Lang- 
ley has just completed his beautiful 
edition of the “ Poetical Works of Win- 
throp Mackworth Praed,” now first 
collected, with an introductory notice 
of the author, by Rufus W. Griswold ; 
also, a pew work of absorbing interest, 





translated from the French, entitled 
** The Mysteries of the Heaths.”? Other 
works are also in preparation by the 
same publisher, who, by the way, being 
our own worthy publisher, we might 
here state is about immediately to 
translocate himself to more extensive 
and improved premises, in his new 
store, No. 8 Astor House: where we 
venture to bespeak for him a success 
commensurate with his liberal enter- 
prise and energy. We might add 
the following as among his other forth- 
coming literary novelties: ‘‘ The Pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Inquiry and 
Court Martial,” with an elaborate Re- 
view, by James F. Cooper, Esq. ; “The 
Horseman,” a work on Horsemanship, 
containing Rules for Riding, and Hints 
on the Selection of Horses, with nu- 
merous engravings, 12 mo., nearly rea- 
dy; also, Madame de Stael’s “ Corin- 
ne,” with Poetic Illustrations by L. E. 
L., 1 vol 8vo. 


D. Appleton & Co. will immediately pub- 


lish: * Notes on the Episcopal Polity of 
the Holy Catholic Church,” with some 
account of the developments of the 
Modern Religious Systems, by Thomas 
W. Marshall, B.A., of the Diocese of 
Salisbury, with a Preface by Rev. Dr. 
Wainwright, 1 vol. 12mo.; “ Sermons,” 
preached at Clapham and Glastonbury, 
by the Rev. Chas. Bradley, A.M., Svo.; 
“ The Christian Instructed in the Ways 
of the Gospel and the Church,” in a 
series of Discourses by the Rev. I. A. 
Spencer, A.M., late Rector of St. James’ 
Church, Goshen, N. Y., 1 vol. 16mo. ; 
“ The Complete Works of Mr. Richard 
Hooker,” with an account of his Life 
and Death, by Isaac Walton, arranged 
and with a preface by Rev. John Ke- 
ble, A.M., in two 8vo. vols. ; “ Records 
of the Heart,” and other Poems, by 
Mrs. Lewis, of Troy, 1 elegant vol. 
12mo.; “ Advice to Mothers on the 
Management of their Children,” by Dr. 
Pye Henry Chavasse, 1 vol. 18mo. ; 
«* Elementary Instruction in Chemical 
Analysis,” by Dr. C. Rhemigius Fre- 
senius; with a Preface by Professor 
Liebig, one neat volume, 12mo. Now 
ready. 


Wiley & Putnam have just published: 


“‘Hydropathy; or, the Water-Cure,” 
by Joel Shew, M.D.; “The Birds of 
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Long Island,” containing a complete 
list of all the varieties visiting this dis- 
trict, accounts of their migrations and 
habits, by J. P. Giraud, Jr.; No. 4 of 
Rev Mr. Cheever’s “ Lectures on the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and on the Life and 
Times of John Bunyan;” “ The Holy 
Bible,” a Critical Commentary and 
Paraphrase on the Old and New Tes- 
tament, and the Apocrypha, by Patrick, 
Lowth, Arnald, Whitby, and Lowman, 
a new edition, with text printed at 
large, No. 3: to be completed in sixty 
numbers. W. & P. will shortly pub- 
lish: “ The Child’s Picture, and Verse 
Book,” by Mary Howitt; “ Happy 
Hours, or the Home Story-Book.” 

Mr. Dodd has just issued a neat edition of 
Bunyan’s “ Grace Abounding,” &c., a 
work so well known to the religious 
public, that it would be needless to do 
more than announce its appearance in 
its new and attractive guise. The 
same publisher announces for immedi- 
ate publication. Rev. Mr. Grimshaw’s 
“ Life of Legh Richmond,” one of the 
most pleasing of biographies; a new 
vol. of * Sermons,” by Griffin; and a lit- 
tle hand-book of a religious kind, with 
the striking title of “ A Book that will 
Suit You,” by Rev. Mr. Williams, now 
of London. 

John 8S, Taylor & Co. have just put forth 
a new and very clever volume, entitled 
«Emanuel, on the Cross and in the 
Garden,” by Rev. R. P. Buddicome, 
M.A., of Cambridge, England; also, 
just issued, a new edition of that favor- 
ite little work, “ Peep of Day,” the 
most admirable little manual that could 
be devised for Sunday School teachers or 
those engaged in elementary religious 
instruction, 


Mr. Schoolcraft is engaged upon more 


than one literary labor; his ‘ Picture 
Language of the Indians,” a work of 
great research and ingenuity is, we 
hear, nearly ready for the press 

A curious case of, we believe, unconscious 
plagiarism, occurred with our contem- 
porary, “The Knickerbocker,” last 
month: we refer to the “ Legend of 
Don Roderick,” by Washington Irving, 
which the editor introduced with a flour- 
ish of trumpets as an original contribu- 
tion, but which, forsooth, another of the 
corps editorial discovered also to exist 
in one of the volumes entitled “ Crayon 
Miscellany,” published several years 
since! Even an editor cannot, there- 


fore, claim to be immaculate, but the 
accidental reprint of a fugitive poem 
becomes a venial sin when compared 
with the above cited misdemeanor. 
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We hear the forthcoming volume of © The 
Gift,”’ for 1845, is to be of superior at. 
tractions to any of its predecessors: 
the way, speaking of this work, we ar 
the other day a choice little gem on the 
easel of W. S. Mount, Esq., which he 
had just finished for this Annual; it 
portrays a snowy winter scene in the 
woods; the speaking objects of interes 
in it are two lads seeking with great 
solicitude the “ Trap-sprung ;” jt is g 
rich specimen of the distingwishing 
beauties of this rare artist of nature, 
His prize picture of the Art-union, ep. 
titled the “« Farmer’s Nooning,” is along 
sufficient to establish an enviable repo. 
tation for its author among his profes. 
sional brethren. While on the subject 
of the Fine Arts, we should refer to the 
splendid lithographic drawing by Mr, 
Jones, Fulton Street, of the gothic de. 
sign of Pollard for the projected Wash- 
ington Monument. We need not enter 
into a critical notice of Mr, Pollard’s 
projection, which is exceedingly pleas. 
ing, rich and imposing, although we sup. 
pose, when the matter becomes more 
matured, we shall have other designs 
presented, which will become objects of 
of competition. 

A new literary enterprise is on the fapis,— 
for which we wish the widest success,— 
under the auspices of E. A. Duyckinek, 
Esq., to be entitled “The Home Li 
brary,” and to comprise a series of 
original works, prose and verse. The 
following are announced among others 
as forthcoming: “ Letters from Italy,” 
by J. T. Headley; “ The Mocking 
Bird,” &c., by W. G. Simms, Esq; 
“Literary Miscellanies,” by W. A. 
Jones, Esq.; a volume of poems, by 
Alfred B. Street ; a series of “ Portraits 
of Literary and Philosophical Charac- 
ters;” a new volume of Poems, by 
Elizabeth Barrett, of England; the 
“White Footed Deer,” and other poems, 
by W. C. Bryant, Esq., &c. Me. 
Headley’s work is now ready, also that 
of Mr. Bryant, in the beautiful style of 
Pickering’s Aldine editions. 


ENGLISH. 


Among the recent English announce 
ments we find :— 

‘Chronicles of the Kings of Norway,” 
translated from the Icelandic, by Laing, 
author of “ Travels in Norway,” &¢. 

« Etched Thoughts.” By members of the 
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Etching Club—60 etchings with letter- 
ess, in folio. : 

«Researches on Light.’ By Robert 
Hunt, &c., &c. 

The Second Volume of “ Lardner’s Elec- 
tricity,” &c., completed by Mr. Walker, 
of the Electrica’ Society. 

The First Part of Mr. Gray’s Great Work 
on the “ Genera of Birds,” to be in 50 
numbers folio, with colored plates— 
eosting in all, about £26. 

#ATreasury of History,” by Maunder. 


* Ranke’s History of the Reformation,” 
translated by Sarah Austin. 

* Sir James Mackintosh’s Works,’ now 
first collected. 

Life and Times of Richard the Third.” 

“ The Rose of Tistelow,” from the Swed- 
ish. 

“The Literature of the Church of Eng- 
land.” By Rev. R. Cattermole. 

“ Becker’s Gallus; or Roman Scenes of 
the Age of Augustus.” From the Ger- 
man. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Aw adjourned meeting was held on Tues- 
day evening, the 20th February, in the 
Historical Rooms at the University, the 
ist Vice-President, Wittiam B, Law- 
nence, Esq., in the chair, supported by 
the 2d Vice-President, Rev. Dr. De Witt. 

Gen. Wetmore, from the Executive 
Committee, reported that they had the 
eonstitution and by-laws under considera- 
tio, and should report at the next meet- 
ing; and presented in their behalf, a re- 
port on the nominations referred to them. 
The following gentlemen were balloted 
for and elected. 

Honorary Members—Hon. Garret D. 
Wall, of New Jersey; Hon. Lewis Cass, 
of Michigan; Dr. Jayme Salva, of Bar- 
¢elona, Spain; Don Martin de Navarrete, 
of Spain; Rev. Jona. Cogswell, D.D., of 
East Windsor, Conn. 

Corresponding Members—Hon. John 
Gebhard, of Schoharie, N. York; Charles 
Sumner, Esq., of Boston; Benjamin P. 
Poore, Esq., of Paris; Hezekiah S. Hos- 
mer, Esq., of Perrysburgh, Ohio; Jacob B. 
Moore, Esq., of Washington City; Brantz 
Mayer, Esq., of Baltimore; Alfred B. 
Street, Esq., of Albany. 

Resident Members—Rev. Edward W. 
Andrews, James Lenox, S. De Witt Blood- 
good, Isaae Adriance, Edward A. Strong, 
Robert L. Pell, John D. Van Beuren, Phi- 
lip 8. Van Rensselaer, James Lee, James 
Beakley, Wm. H. Smith, E. H. Jenny, 
Samuel Griffing, Edward D. Marchant, 
Wm. H. Powell, John Van Allen, Dr. 
John T. Gray, Dr. Horace Green, Mau- 
rice Hillear, Horace Sistare, Henry C. 
Deming, Esqrs. 

The number of gentlemen elected was 
larger than usual, from the postpone- 
ment of the election at the last meet- 
ing, 

The Foreign Corresponding Secretary, 


Mr. De Peyster, read letters from two 
distinguished foreigners, honorary mem- 


bers of the Society, Sigs. D. C. Burei, of 


Florence, and John De Brignoli, of Mode- 
na; and alsoa letter of thanks from the 
American Atheneum at Paris, for the last 
volume of the Society’s Cullections. 

The Domestic Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, Mr. Folsom, submitted a circular from 
the newly organized Historical Society of 
Maryland, and read letters from Rev. 
R. Davidson, of New Brunswick, and 
Harmanus Bleecker, Esq., of Albany, re- 
turning thanks for their appointment as 
corresponding members, and also a reso- 
lution of thanks from the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, for a set of the So- 
ciety’s publications 

Mr. Scuoorcrart offered the following 
Resolutions, with a preamble : 

Whereas, the appropriation from the 
State Treasury, of funds for procuring 
documents from the archives of European 
Governments, illustrative of our Colonial 
history, originated with this Society ; and 
whereas, this Society, though it was not 
consulted nor its views followed, with re- 
ference to the establishment of the Agen- 
cy in Europe for carrying into effect the 
intentions of the Legislature, yet has 
looked with anxious solicitude to the re- 
sult of the labors of the Agent appointed 
by the late Governor of the State, has re- 
ceived with satisfaction the public reports 
of the progress made by him, and has re- 
peatedly urged on the competent authori- 
ty the furnishing of the necessary means 
to bring the business confided to him toa 
successful issue; and whereas, it is un- 
derstood that numerous documents have 
been transmitted by the said Agent, and 
are now at the seat of Government; and 
whereas, it is desirable that the value and 
character of these documents should be 
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ascertained and communicated to the So- 
ciety. Therefore— 

Resolved, That a committee be appoint- 
ed to examine the documents that have 
been transmitted by the Agent of the 
State, and to report to the Society the 
character and nature of the same. 

Resolved, That the same committee be 
authorized to address a memorial to the 
Legislature, to request that the documents 
procured by the Agent in Europe, be de- 
posited with this Society. 

Mr. Witttram W. Camppse et said, he 
hoped the resolutions would be passed; 
that the Society which had been instru- 
mental in forwarding the historical agen- 
ey, Owes it to itself that an examination 
of the documents should be made by a 
committee of iis own members. A report 
had been made in the Legislature unfa- 
vorable to the value of the researches 
which had been made. Public opinion 
should be set right upon the subject; and 
the fact should be siated, that only a small 
portion of the documents had reached this 
country, and those which had arrived 
were from sources to the examination of 
which the least importance was attached. 

Mr. Stone suggested whether for the 
present the resolution might not be suffer- 
ed to lie on the table, although he would 
not make a motion to the effect unless 
With the assent of the mover. He had 
read the report of Mr. Lawrence, to the 
Senate, which was certainly a very singu- 
lar document. Mr. 8. had also cursorily 
glanced at the documents so rudely con- 
demned by the committee of the Senate, 
but not with sufficient attention to enable 
him to pass upon their value. Still, he 
doubted whether the adoption of these re- 
solutions, at the present time, might not 
be considered a premature movement on 
the part of the Society. And he asked 
whether it would not be the wiser course 
to defer any action like that contemplated 
by these resolutions, until the return of 
the Agent, with the evidence of the docu- 
ments. We can then with the utmost 
propriety appoint a committee to examine 
the whole. 

Mr. Forsom stated that he was indebt- 
ed toan Hon. Senator for a copy of the 
Report referred to, which he had read 
with feelings of astonishment. The ne- 
cessity of referring the subject to a com- 
mittee of the Senate did not appear; the 
Agent, Mr. Brodhead, had not asked for 
a further appropriation; he had nearly 
completed his labors, and if his expendi- 
tures exceeded the appropriation already 
made, it was his intention to advance 
what would be required from his own 
means. But the agency had been inci- 
dentally noticed by the Governor in his 
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annual message, and thus a pretext was 
afforded for a reference of the subject toa 
select committee of the Senate, the 
chairman of which, Mr. Lawrence of 
Franklin county, had taken occasion to 
make this singular Report. 

The next remarkable feature jn the 
matter was, that some of the extracts 
made in the Report from the documents 
sent home from Holland by the Agent, 
are of a highly interesting and important 
character as connected with the early 
history of the Colony. It is well know, 
that great obscurity rests. upon the first 
attempts to settle the country discovered 
by Hudson. ‘There are accounts of trad. 
ing-houses on this island as early as 
1613, and at Albany in the following year, 
and forts were built in both places soon 
after; and there is a tradition that acon. 
siderable body of emigrants came over 
from Holland about the year 1624 o 
1625; but our public records do not ex. 
tend so far back by several years, In. 
deed, before the appearance of a docu. 
ment discovered by Mr. Brodhead, and 
cited as “ frivolous” in this Report of the 
Hon. Senator, the only documentary evi- 
dence that a regularly constituted Colony 
existed within the limits of this State ag 
early as 1627, was derived from a corres. 
pondence between the authorities here 
and the Colony of Plymouth, which took 
place in that year. This interesting cor. 
respondence having been preserved by the 
family of Gov Bradford, of the Plymouth 
Colony, was first published not many years 
ago by the Massachusetts Historical So. 
ciety. It is also contained in the last 
volume of the collections of this Society. 
The document referred to contained in 
the Report is dated in 1626, and repre 
sents the colony as in a flourishing condi- 
tion at that time. If such a document, 
throwing light upon the incipient stage of 
colonial existence, is to be condemned as 
“ frivolous,” it would be difficult to say 
what would be thought otherwise among 
the records of that early day, when great 
and dazzling events were not to be ex 
pected to distinguish our annals. 

Other documents cited in the Report 
will be found on examination to possess 
value when taken in connection with 
what is already known of the periods to 
which they refer, although they may seem, 
when separately considered, to be of little 
importance. In short, it requires, what 
the Hon. Senator appears not to en 
joy, a competent knowledge of the early 
history of the State as already ascer- 
tained, to appreciate the value of the new 
materials for its illustration collected by 
Mr. Brodhead. 5 

In regard to the manner in which Mr. 
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had pursued his researches abroad, 
said Mr, F., I have recently had some op- 
rtunity of knowing, having visited the 
Pecord Departments in London, Paris, 
and the Hague; and in each of those 

Jaces I heard a general testimony in fa- 
yor of the intelligence, zeal, and industry 
ofouragent. At the same time, the ob- 
jects of the agency itself were highly com- 
mended, as refl cting honor upon the 
character of our State. 

There are other matters touched upon 
inthis Report, tending to show improvi- 
dence in former Legislatures, from which 
jtmay inferred that the Hon. Senator had 
some other object in view besides finding 
fault with the Historical agency. But of 
this I leave others to draw their own in- 
ferences, and conclude with hoping that 
the Resolutions will be adopted. 

Rev. Dr. De Wirt remarked, that on 
receiving the report of the Committee of 
the Senate, kindly forwarded to him a few 
days since, he felt an emotion of surprise 
and disappointment at the estimate of the 
Jabors and results of Mr. Brodhead’s 
agency. On the perusal of it, the spirit 
pervading it, and the train of remark 
comprised in it bore the impression to his 
mind that slight premises had been seized 
on to reach a desired conclusion. The 
value of the agency cannot be well com- 
puted until the full fruits are gathered, 
and the papers and documents obtained 
at London and Paris are examined. It 
was not originally anticipated that a large 
amount of materials would be obtained in 
Holland on account of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances and short duration of the 
Dutch Colony, but it was deemed of great 
importance to procure all that could be 
found which might throw light upon the 
history of the first settlement and infancy 
of this State. 

On reaching Holland, Mr. B. obtained 
information that the papers and effects of 
the old West India Company had many 
years since been disposed of, and that the 
papers were probably destroyed. He 
then directed his attention to the archives 
ofthe Colonial department at the Hague, 
to which the Government gave him ready 
and free access. Aided by friends in 
Holland, he made a full and thorough in- 
vestigation, and obtained an amount of 
materials which he deemed important and 
valuable. Dr. De Witt stated that Mr. 
Brodhead, while in Holland prosecuting 
his agency, in correspondence with him 
asa personal friend, expressed his satis- 
faction with the results of his labors there 
a& greatly surpassing the anticipations he 
had allowed himself to form. He cannot 
Tesist the conviction that this estimate of 
these materials, on a full and careful ex- 


amination and use of them, will be sus- 
tained. The Committee of the Senate 
have incorporated into their report some 
extracts from the Dutch documents, ac- 
companied by severe comments, in a vein 
of derision, in order to show their worth- 
lessness. We often meet with papers 
which, insulated by themselves, at their 
first aspect appear to have little or no 
value; but when accurately viewed and 
applied, they are useful in elucidating and 
solving points before involved in obscurity 
and perplexity. Such is the case with 
some of the extracts in the report. The 
short letter signed P, Schagen, and dated 
1626, giving rise to sportive remarks from 
the author of the report, is an important 
one. It gives intelligence from New 
Netherlands of the purchase of Manhat- 
tan Island for sixty guilders, the birth of 
children, the gathering of crops, &c. 
This information respecting the purchase 
of Manhattan Island, and the price paid, 
is surely of great interest. Besides, this 
short letter enables us to ascertain with 
precision the date of the first agricultural] 
and permanent settlement. Until lately, 
we had only the continued and accredited 
tradition that the first white child born in 
New Netherlands, was at the Wallabout, 
in 1625. A Dutch work, Meyer's Annals 
of Holland (similar in character to Holmes’ 
American Annals), came to hand two or 
three years since. It states that in 162 
farnilies first moved to New Netherlands. 
Now, this letter, furnished by Mr. Brod- 
head, states that in 1626 Manhattan 
Island had been purchased from the In- 
dians, that children were born, and that 
the first crops at the commencement 
of their agricultural labors had been 
gathered. Thus these three points com- 
ing to us in different ways, of remarkable 
coincidence, define, with moral certainty, 
the time of the first settlement by families 
and for agricultural purposes. 

Two extracts from the records of the 
Dutch Government are furnished in the 
report of the Senate’s Committee, refer- 
ring to appropriations for the relief of the 
persecuted and suffering Waldenses, and 
the question is asked, what has this to do 
with our Colonial history? It is true that 
Holland extended her protecting influence 
to that noble band of witnesses for the 
truth dwelling in the valleys, and hunted 
like partridges on the mountains, and ap- 
propriated to them in their own districts. 
The Committee were, however, probably 
ignorant of the fact that, during the 
administration of Governor Stuyvesant, 
about 1656, and subsequently, a consider- 
able number of these persecuted French 
Vaudois or Waldenses removed to New 
Netherlands, and that, doubtless, these 
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extracts have reference to their becoming 
citizens in their province. Dr. De Witt 
expressed his regret that such a report 
should have been sent abroad, calculated 
to leave an unfavorable, and, as he con- 
ceived, a most unjust impression as to the 
value of the fruits of the agency before 
far the largest and valuable part of the 
papers and documents were received, and 
under hasty views of the portion which 
has come to hand. Concurring accounts 
from those who have observed Mr. Brod- 
head’s course of investigation, testify to 
his industry and efficiency. The testi- 
mony of Robert Lemon, Esq., who has 
charge of the British archives, is, on this 
point, most earnest and decided. It is 
believed that when all the fruits of this 
agency shall have been developed and 
ascertained, there will be a united senti- 
ment in favor of the legislative appro- 
priation for this object. 

Mr. Joun Jay said that he hoped the 
resolutions would be adopted now. He 
thought there were strong reasons against 
postponing the appointment of the pro- 
posed committee until the completion of 
Mr. Brodhead’s labors, and the arrival of 
all the documents he has succeeded in 
procuring There were enough already 
here to form the basis of a satisfactory 
report, and there was occasion for imme- 
diate action. 

The Historical “ gency, he remarked, 
originated with th.s Society. It was by 
them propose to the Legislature, and by 
one of their members was the law framed. 
At their suggestion, successive appropria- 
tions have been made fur its support. 
They have with interest watched its pro- 
gress, and reported its results. With them 
rested, in a great degree, the responsibili- 
ty of the measure. If successful, to them 
belongs the credit; if a failure, upon them 
will fall the blame. 

The confidence of the Society in the 
great value and importance of the under- 
taking, is not shaken by the Senatorial 
Report, of which mention has been made, 
and which has been so justly treated. Mr. 
Brodhead has more than fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of his friends in the ability, 
zeal, and discretion he has exhibited in 
the pursuit of his mission; and the gentle- 
man named by Dr. De Witt, Mr. Lemon, 
of her Majesty’s State Paper Office, in his 
late letter, congratulates the State of New 
York on the appointment of so worthy 
and competent an agent. Of the colonial 
documents in that office, consisting of the 
proceedings of the committee of council, 
and of the Board of Trade and Planta- 
tions, including records of the proprietary 
governments, tie corresponience of the 
secretaries of state with the colonial and 
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provincial governors, and sundry other 
original papers received from Amer 
upward of two hundred large folio Volumes 
were submitted to his inspection, and seve. 
ral months were employed in a carefy} 
examination of their contents. In Ay 
1842, Governor Seward submitted to the 
Legislature a communication from Mr 
Brodhead. accompanied with a list of more 
than 2000 New York papers found in the 
archives in London. The agent remarked: 
“The documents relating to New York 
commenced with the period of the surren. 
der by the Dutch in 1664, and extended 
down to the year 1783, forming, as may 
well be imagined, a most invaluable mine 
of historical wealth, and comprising the 
fullest details of our provincial affair 
during the whole period of our subjection 
to the crown of Great Britain.” 

The documents from France contained 
in the “ Canada papers,” forming part of 
the Archives of the Ministry of the Ma- 
rine and the Colonies, possessing great 
historical interest, and furnishing fal} 
material for the illustration of our border 
troubles, and the history of our northern 
Indian tribes, will consist of about ® 
large folio volumes. 

Those from Holland, upon which the 
report of this Senatorial Committee is 
founded, are comprised in sixteen vol- 
umes, making in all, from the three 
countries, eighty-six MS. volumes—from 
which, with the materials already in our 
possession, the history of our State may 
be faithfully written. Its story is still 
untold, and this historical agency, so far 
from being a matter in which only a few 
are concerned, is one of the deepest in- 
terest and importance to every intelligent 
citizen, 

Now what is the character given to the 
agency by the report? The agent is 
spoken of as “ pursuing his researches 
among the rubbish of European man- 
scripts.” The vaiuve of the materials 
which have been already received is 
sneeringly depreciated: the connection 
between certain documents and our colo- 
nial history the committee have not been 
able todiscern. In proof of their alleged 
frivo ous character, individual papers are 
cited, probably the least interesting and 
important which their ill-natured search 
can discover, and the evi ‘ence thus ad 
duced to prove their worthlessness, shows 
beyond a doubt their intrinsic value, The 
letter of P. Schagen to the “high and 
mighty Lords at the Hague,” conveying 
the first intelligence of the purchase of 
our island of Manhattan, for the sum of 
sixty euilders, or about twenty-foor dol- 
lars, is commented upon in a strain 
flippancy unworthy legislators and a gea- 
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n, The author of the report had 
pot been able to discover the connection 
of this document with our colonial history, 
and on the strength of the evidence ad- 
duced by hisn, he declares that “a large 

portion of the Holland documents are 
frivolous or worthless matter,” and he 
ranks the agency with ** the wild and vis- 
jonary projects ” of the past, and express- 
es his opinion that it will end about as 
geefully as other projects of the same 
brotherhood commenced in those halcyon 
days. He does not wish to charge the 
blame upon any particular party, but con- 
ceives it to be a fit subject to be exposed 
and held up “as a beacon to warn us 
against running the ship of State upon the 
game breakers again.” However un- 
pleasant, said Mr. Jay, may be the task 
of explaining to the world the stupid ma- 
lignity, the shameless vulgarity and the 
wilettered ignorance exhibited in this re- 
port presented to the higher branch of 
our Legislature by an honorable Senator, 
itis a duty which belongs to this Society. 
They owe it to themselves as the origina- 
tors and upholders of the agency. They 
owe to the people of the State, who are 
deeply interested in its result, and who 
have been grossly imposed upon by this 
document. They owe it to the Legisla- 
jure, who have sustained it thus far, and 
who nay be called upon for a further ap- 
propriation at the next session ; it may be 
again necessary for them to act, and the 
report of the committee named in these 
resolutions will enable them to act ad- 
visedly. 

The first Vice President, Mr. Law- 
rence, before putting the question upon 
the resolutions, made some remarks in 
their favor, and they were unanimously 
adopted. 

William B. Lawrence, Esq., Rev. Tho- 
ms De Witt, D.D., Hon. Harmanus 
Bleecker, H R. Schooleraft, George Fol- 
som, and William L. Stone, Esqrs., were 
appointed such committee. 

Dr. Forry read the conclusion of his 
say On the Statistics of Population, ex- 
hibiting many interesting facts, with the 
valuable conclusions to be drawn from 
them. The subject is one of great im- 
portance, and has hitherto attracted but 
litle attent on nthis country. A volume 
entitled “ Statistical Inquiries,” by Mr. 
Archibald Russell (late Treasurer of this 
Society), recently published, was favora- 
bly noticed and cited by Dr. Forry in the 
course of his remarks. 

The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
Mitte: stated that its annual report, in 
Minted form, was ready for distribution 
Mmong the members. It makes a pam- 
pilet of 150 pages, and contains a com- 





prehensive summary of the proceedings of 
the Society during the year 1843. 

On motion of Mr. Jay, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Dr. Forry fo: his inter- 
esting paper, and a copy requested for 
publication, 

On motion of the same gentleman, the 
Hon. Hamilton Fish (now in Congress), 
was added to the special committee ap- 
pointed to memorialize the Legislature of 
the several States, and request, in behalf 
of the Society, copies of all their official 
documents. 

The Socicty then adjourned. 





Sratep Meetinc.—WMarch 5th. 


The Hon. Atserr GALLATIN in the 
chair. A large number of members and 
invited guests were present. The minutes 
of the last meeting having been read by 
Mr. Jay, the Recording Secretary, and 
approved, F rof. Robinson, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, presented a report 
recommending several amendments of the 
Constitution and By-laws, the result of a 
careful revision of the same by the Com- 
mittee. Afler some discussion on some 
of the proposed amendments, the report 
was adopted. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society : 

Honorary—Hon. John M. Berrien, Geor- 
gia; Rev. Cornelius S. Westbrook, Peek- 
skill, N. Y. 

Corresponding—W. H. C. Hosmer, Esq., 
Avon, N. Y., and Thomas T. Davis, Esq., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Resident—Shephard Knapp and John 
B. Murray, Esqrs. 

Mr. 8S. De Witt Bloodgood then read an 
interesting and eloquent paper upon the 
‘* Romance of the early History of New 
York,” of which the following is a brief 
and imperfect abstract. Mr. B. com- 
menced by remarking that the colony of 
New York was founded in a spirit of ad- 
venture by emigrants from the little state 
of Holland, who purchased from the na- 
tives the island of Manhattan, on which 
this city now stands, for the stmnall sum of 
sixty guilders, or wenty-four dollars. A\l- 
though this fact of the purchase, lately 
ascertained by our historical agent abroad, 
has been treated as of litle importance in 
a quarter from which better things might 
be expected, it places us on as high ground 
of justice and right in the occupation of 
the soil as the land of Penn. It showsa 
quiet, peaceful and honest possession of 
that spot which is now the proud mart of 
a commerce embracing every clime. 

Our State possesses in its natural scene- 
ry, said Mr. B., many romantic features ; 
among these are the banks of the Hudson, 
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the falls of the Mohawk and the Genesee ; 
Trenton Falls, now celebrated in Europe 
as well as America, for their matchless 
beauty; and above all in grandeur, the 
great and peerless NiaGara. Lakes 
George and Champlain, associated with 
the stirring events of colonial warfare, 
present many striking features to the eye ; 
and much wild and picturesque scenery is 
described by tourists as marking the al- 
most unexplored region at the head waters 
of the Hudson, abounding in lofty hills 
and beautiful valleys, through which the 
wild deer still bounds almost undisturbed 
by the advance of civilized man. Mr. B. 
then gave a rapid sketch of the first set- 
tlement of the colony. He described the 
strange mixture of savage warfare and 
the refinements of polished life, which 
many of the colonists brought with them 
from Europe; the frontier skirmishes be- 
tween the Dutch and English settlers and 
the French and Indians; the famous siege 
in which Montcalm fell; the defeat at 
Ticonderoga; the attack on fort Fronte- 
nac, in which Schuyler, Clinton, and other 
well-known heroes of the border warfare 
were the actors. The visit of Lord Am- 
herst with his army to Albany, and the 
romantic scenes that occurred in the in- 
tercourse of the troops with the inhabit- 
ants; his conquest of Canada, and return 
to New York, where he was received with 
fall honors, and his subsequent elevation 
to the peerage, were among the topics al- 
luded to by Mr. B. in a most interesting 
manner. 

Mr. B. then came down to the period of 
the Revolution, and showed that the spirit 
of resistance to the tyranny of the British 
government was shown at a very early 
date. The stamp act met with a deter- 
mined opposition here, and blood was spilt 
in the conflicts between the citizens and 
the soldiery, who attempted to prevent the 
erection of “ liberty poles” in the city. 
This was before the outbreak at Boston, 
which is usually considered the earliest 
open resistance. TJ'ea was also destroyed 
here, in the open day, and by persons of 
respectability, wholly undisguised. These 
brave exploits of the New Yorkers afte 
preserved only in the newspapers of that 
day, and are almost forgotten by their 
descendants in this money-losing and 
money-getting age. Who but we had 
the glory of the capture of Stoney Point, 
the siege of Fort Stanwix, and the victory 

f Saratoga, where some of England’s 
proudest peers were made prisoners, who 
afterwards rose to distinction in their na- 
tive land. In all these events are many 
incidents of thrilling interest, which will 
form the basis of productions of even dra- 
matic genius. 
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Mr. B. next glanced at the character of 
the colonial governors of New York, Pe. 
ter Stuyvesant was a soldier, a naval her 
and a scholar; a man of political Wisdom 
and energy, and religious principle, Col, 
Nicols, the first English governor, did 
much to encourage the settlements on the 
Hudson; he established race courses, and 
introduced many English customs, He 
was subsequently killed on board of a ship 
commanded in person by the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II., in a naval 
action with the Dutch. His successors ig 
the government, Sir Edmund Andis, 
Colonel Nicholson, the Ear! of Bellomont, 
Lord Cornbury, Lovelace, &c., were seye. 
rally noticed by Mr. B. Some interesting 
anecdotes are related of Governor Burnet, 
a son of Bishop Burnet, who was a literary 
man, and corresponded with the first wits 
of the day. Lieutenant Governor Coldep 
was a man of science, well known for his 
history of the Five Nations—the Indian 
confederacy resembling in many respects 
the earliest nations of antiquity. 

Mr. B. concluded with some interesting 
allusions to the religious characteristics of 
the early inhabitants, the persecuted Hu. 
gonots and others, who fled hither for re. 
fuge from their enemies in Europe, and 
formed alliances with the families of the 
original settlers 

After the conclusion of the reading of 
this appropriate and entertaining paper, 
the thanks of the society were presented 
to Mr. Bloodgood by a unanimous vote, on 
motion of J. W. Beekman, Esq., anda 
copy requested for publication. 

On motion of Mr Jay, the Executive 
Committee were directed to report to the 
Society at the next meeting on the subject 
of Branch Associations, which had beea 
referred to them. 

Mr. De Peyster, the Foreign Secretary, 
read letters from Signor Vincenzio Anii- 
nori, President of the Museum of Physics 
and Natural History at Florence, and M, 
Henri Ternaux Compans, of Paris, the 
learned editor of a series of works relating 
to the early discovery and first settlement 
of America. 

Mr. Folsom, Domestic Corresponding 
Secretary, submitted letters from Charles 
Sumner, Esq., of Boston, General Hoyt, of 
Deerfield, Mass., and Rev. Dr. Jones, of 
Litchfield, Conn. 

The members of the Society were i 
vited by Mr. De Peyster to pass the even- 
ing of Tuesday, 12th inst., at his house, 
88 University Place, in a social manner. 
This is understood to be the first of a series 
of Soirées to be given by the officers of the 
Society and others to the members. 
meetiog then adjourned. 
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